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INTROD-dCTIOrN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SEVEN YEARS' RESIDENC& IN 
. GREECE. 

Seven years have come and gone since this, the most^ 
beautiful of classic lands, became our own familiar home. 
Seven years ! how truly the duration of tim6 is^ of a value 
purely comparative ! It seeins a very mockeiy to talk of 
such a period in such a |flacc; cvci^ in presence of those 
sublime remains of the ono^ glorious Athens, that, like 
the “*dead corse” of so»io greo^- one departed, have |^.in in 
state upon these shores for centuries unnumbered, bathed 
in the ctejgial iiiiile of that blue sky ! The passing of 
seven ages could leave no •trace upon the monuments, 
where sits cnthrpnq^ that Past, who feeds from Century to 
century on the generations which its great purveyor, 
Death, provides, and robes ftself in the glo/y stolen from 
dissolving empires ! And wdio shall track the Bight of a 
thousand such periods of tii^jc, in the unalterable si4?rshine 
of that most radiant heaven I , ^ 

But swell years in the life of one human^elng is a ^ 
period frgm wdiich volumes might be drawn, were it but 
the record of their own briffjowanf> sorrows, oi^even the 
history of one individual mind i and how much more 
wlvsn it has bccij passed in a lijijd^w]jose glowing loveli-^ 
ness alone ha?* stamped eausJi d^ with Igiages of beauty, 
whose past, •teeming Wfth gr^d and solbmn recollectionsj' 
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has given a deep interest to^tlip evcnts*of ^ts fldcting pre- 
sent, and the Respects of its uncertain future! 

Still more, however, the aclutilpositioh of Greece wlieii 
we first sought a restlng-plijpe on her timc-honourcil 
•sJijfres, was calculated to impress vivi(lly on the memory 
each occurrence of our sojoifrn there. She had^but just 
arisen from that degrading tlir^ldom, whicli for so long 
«a’pwiod*]iad blotted her immortal naine from ^lic scale of 
nationa; she liad burst the Moslem cliains, and slie was free. 

But the captive, when his fetters first are loosed, cp 
feel no power in his paralysed limbs;* it is long before ijh o 
*liA.>blood ilows freely through his veins again; and so for 
a lime did the degenerate country struggle, but feebly, to 
shake off thc^nOral stupor into which she had been flung. 

Wc saw4ier fi.rst faint effcjfts — we marked her progress 
day by day, even as tVnigli we 'v\^rc watching the gradual 
restoration ol* life and, health to some fiiir being raised up 
from ^mortal skkness, whei} oachfiour briglitons there- 
turning glow upon the cheffl?: and the sparkle in the eye. 
G]’adually we becajne identified with alllitr vajying liopes 
and fears; rejoicing with her 'rejoicing people, wlien some 
* country fnore highly favoured now^re^ected back on 
Gracce the lights it liad deiivcd from her; and sorrowing 
with them, when the Great j^owers to which she is allied 
threatened intlieir clashing interests to rob her once again 
of lier ^dearly-bought repose. ^ 

V soon i t yas no longer a stranger-land for us ; friends 
gathercolbund us from amongst the warni-hcartiid people; 
tl\e idiom became familiar as our own; and mapy of i|ie^ 
natural prejudices w^ slis^’ed -vfitli other strangers, ag^Bt 
the religion or the curtbins of the country, gave way 
^before a closer i^^sight ^to the practlcij. effects of t)Qth, 
thm most traveTJto l^ave any ^jjportunity obtaining. 
The interest vfb now take in^this country, and the 
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feelings ^ith we it, must, therefore, ue very 

different from those of, the tourists who visit those shores 
in the ordinary ftianncr. *• 

• Ten days or a fortAigh^; is usually considered by the 
visitor a sufficient'lengtfi of time for* the pcrformancfaprf 
all that is incumbent on him during his stay, according to 
the cstat)lishe<l rules of sight-seeing. He can explore the 
ruins of the capitol, visit the Temple of tfupiter by 
light, and ivatch the sunset from the Parthenon ; *ho can 
fjlimb Mount Pcntelicus, and fail to sec the plain of Ma- 
nUhon from the summit — for whicli purpose he ascended; 
he may drive to Eleusis, there to wonder wiiat has become 
of the ruins; and go to Mars Hill to read the seventeenth 
cliapter of the Acts, and to Salamis to c^uotc . Lord 
Byron’s poems; and then, leaving descanted i>\\ the admi- 
rable preservation of th? temple of/riicscus^ deplored the 
fading beauty of the “ M^id of, Athens,” 'and gathered 
together a few mistaken notions* on the? political move- 
ments ill Greece, from persofls interested in faSilying her 
present pei^itioA, lie departs, (JiiTyiiig with him a confused 
recollection of heat, and dtlst, and gay costumes, beautiful 
ruins and iinc9mfgrtable inns. ■ * 

This is the general routine pursued by travellers > and 
if they have no higher objl^ct than to beguile thq tedium 
of a j)ortion of their brief life, and store the treasuro- 
lioiises ol* tlicir memory v^tli fair images that sh^U here- 
after flash upon their midnight dreaips in the likeness 
of some glorious temple, with ijbs snowy colur^tis cleaving 
the deep blue air, or of some lonely fount with myrtles* 
wreathing over it, and stafs thiirt ^le^dm within it« waters, — 
then such a visit as this is amp>yijadequate to the purpose; 
bat it would li^ivc been better.^ werhaps, if some of tho^. 
who have given their ojvnion oftGr^QCC and the Greeks 
to the public, had restiembd’ed that iff is hot thus, at least, 
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that a country can be known* of the churaitcr of a nation 
justly appreciated. % 

For us, in looking back on*the long plirigd of our resi- 
dence here, it is wonderful to &d Sow soon we lost the in» 
interest which must ever be inspired by that mighty 
skeleton, as it were,*of ancient*G recce which still is visible, 
crumbling and dismembered to u»all — in the ab^vbing §x- 
«iteftient*prodticed by the precarious state of the modern 
country, which is rising, Phoonix-like, from its ashes. 

Were I, however, even competent to lead, I doul^ 
much if any one woul^ have the courage to follow ijia. 
through the intricacies of Greek politics for that period,’ 
and it would certainly require a far abler liand than mine 
to unravel the hopeless confusion of ideas which seems to 
prevail in otiier couirtries on jbhis subject. I believe the 
final impression whith remains* in our mind, is the 
conviction, th?it, if Greece had fair play, there 'would be 
hope hcr^yef; althougli, with sofiiany varying interests 
contending round licr, this® is perhaps exactly wliat we 
have least reason to expect. • • * 

It seems scarce possible, noV that all arc past iilike, to 
separate frSm each other the brigh^sugjes^on of glowing 
summers, and soft mild winters, which -made our life in 
Greece seem or^p fair dream, /rhe remembrance of them 
is like the image which memory stamps upon the mind 
of som(^ pleasing landscape wg shall sec no more, where 
its most striking jeatures stand out prominent from the 
generaf pi&jure ; for so ’«je now find that the more re- 
maskable details of our existence alone detach tlniinselvcs 
from the unbroken pctii^ ou? sojourn here. 

There can, indeed, bj kittle variation in tlic regular 
jputine of life in this^sem^^riental country^ for the climate 
alone imposes law? Vh^;h are nqit to be infritiged. 

During the winter, or^ rathfer duifeig the scifeon resem- 
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bling a bright English sunjmar, which is so called, Athens 
becomes the universal resort; when the ntfw town, seem- 
ingly such a coflfused collection of ill-paved streets and 
strange-looking houses sj)ringing up among the ruins, never- 
theless manages to'produce many a cSmfortaUle rcsideiig^ 
The society of tlie capital* for those <cw winter months, 
though peculiar and very limited, presents as lively and 
pleasant a circle as could be met with anywliei’e. Xk(} 
court and the coiys diplomatique of course, the 

fo^undation ; towhicfi'are added the principal *Greek 
families, and the strangers who*pass in such numbers 
through tlic toAvn. But tlie peculiarity whicli rendefs if 
so “ piquant,” is the extraordinary assemblage of natives* 
of all dllTercnt countries of Avhich it is composed; who, 
having adopted French as their conjmon language, have 
become pleasantly ainaf^araated Ajithout. losing any of 
their dlstincti\x' characteristics. ^ » 

Tfiis gathering togithcr C]jjr su^h varied elements, has 
of necessity freed tlie mod(t*n society of Xfticns from 
most of l]^ose iconventional ftillacles and established ab- 
surdities— that general nafl’OAvncss of vioAv, in sliort — 
Avhicli must ^nlAvaj^s gather round those circles tliJlt artf 
formed only by local connexion, and never broken in lipoii 
by any influence from Avitht^ut. ^ 

It Avas absolutely necessary that tlie persons avIiosc 
creed, education, and manpers, were all so totally diffe- 
rent, should each one lay doAvn someAvhat of their na- 
tional prejudices and preconceived opinions, Avhen meet- 
ing on ^he common ground, wlicrc, as a mass, they wpre * 
to constitute “ Ic mondc d^thSiaes.”,# This naturally tends 
to produce a liberty of speech^ and still greater frccdq;;u 
of, opinion, Avhiph renders thq multual intercourse as easy 
as it is plcasdlht. I *• 

We owefsomething^, hoAvever, to tho locality in Athens ^ 
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as well as elsewhere. The Giree|cs are asairibitioils as they 
are quick witted they who, not thirty years ago, were 
plunged in the darkest slavery j'^and, still inor.e lately, were 
cutting their way to freedom with swords that streamed with 
Jilopd, while friends and relatives fell murdered round them, 
having once more obtained a right to rank amongthe nations 
of Europp, are now determined to be outdone by none^in 
th8*^osMrivial details of modern luxury and refinement. 

Thej)r certainly havoacquiredjin an incredibly short space 
of time, that artificial polish, which, unfortunately, seenjs 
universally acknowledged to be the stamp of civilisation^ 

With the rising generation, most of whom have been 
educated in France or Germany, it has indeed become 
already a second nature ; but amongst those who have 
adopted th^ European mannas second hand, it is often 
extremely amusing to ^e the olcT'Turkish habits peeping 
out behind the assumed^ “ sav^ir vlvrc,’” or the kleft-like 
propensities of* fierce palikprs unaonsciously displaying 
themsclves*in a ball-room. 

We derive also a certain singularity ii* tliQ ordinary 
topics of conversation, from the classic ground on which 
We trbad, ‘which could exist nowhere gjso.. ^Scarce a day 
elapses that the workmen do not bring to light, in digging 
the foundationg of some futvitc house, or repairing the 
walls of a tottering church, some of those treasures of an- 
tiquity pf which this soil is so prolific. Often some ancient 
tomb is uncovered suddenly, which can no more indeed 
give up its dead, but still jg-eserves, as though in mockery, 
^'thctt strange rich ornaments that decked, long si^ice, the 
corruptibk frame wh^e vjry dfist is vanished now. 

Jihe poorest of the sepifichres is certain to contain at 
least a few of those beami^ul little vases, the lacrymatorios, 
•th e interpretation w^ose singular figures i^’a science in 

^ itself. When f6und in <;he graves rf females,* their form 
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would generalljr s^m to i^di^ate that they had been used^ 
for containing scents aj^d other requisites -of the toilette: 
in one that was feund not l^ng since, there was a prepara- 
tion evidently of rouge, or^some such paint for the face, 
where the mark I8ft by'the pressure*of two' fingers of a 
small hand was distinctly visible. • • 

Still ^eater, however^ is the excitement produced by 
the discovery of a statue, an occurrence fal^npre r^re, wjjgn 
suddenly from beneath our very feef is disinterred one of 
tjjiose marvellous piec&' of sculpture which are sdT hope- 
lessly beyond all imitation. There is I know not what of 
haunting beauty in those marble shapes, which no ar^hae 
ever since produced; it seems almost as though it vrere bj* 
a mysterious power that they had given to the senseless 
stone, the life, the soul, that glows injits spotless whiteness. 

Even where it is only a t>as-rclicf designed as an ordi- 
nary funeral stone, there is an unspeakablp solemnity in 
the aspect of the sitjjng figure ^hich represents the de- 
ceased ; and in the expressiom of the veiled lauarnSrs who 
stand arojind,»a sadness so intense, that it seems scarce 
possible not to fancy that human tears are stealing down 
those marble cheeks. , • s 

There is one st^tu? — lost in the remotest island of the 
Cyclades, which, if once «een, for ever after haunts the 
memory like a very ghost: it is the size of life,- and has 
evidently been intended as the portrait of a young female; 
every fold of the flowing graceful drapery, every*vein on 
the small white feet, lias been exquisitely given, but the 
face, the divine face, that for countless ages has worn that* 
beseeching look of gcntldst, iflpst iqournful, entreaty, liow 
marvellously lovely it is ! W^ljpow not what is the timid 
petition that seems just passing fibm her parted lips; but so 
perfectly has the expre^on UdbAcfti^veyed in every line 
of those delicate fe|jburcs, 4ihilt jve opuld almost imagine,. 
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' the living form had grown to marble iii the •breathless 
suspense which followed her unanswered prayer. 

We find the interesting details of such discoveries as 
these, give a far higher tone to the mere general conver- 
Rati on of the Athenian society, than i^ to be found in the 
extenshe circles ofecountrics «iore enlightened. 

From the season of the vintagg, to the terminatfon of the 
camivaUan eqsy and constant intercourse iskept^up, which 
?ends to make this peyod pass both rapidly and pleasantly. 
And^then suddenly, some fine morfung, the terrible sirocijp 
wind arrives unpitying from the very desert itself, and in 
enoiday so^ loads the fitmosphere with a stifling miasma, 
•^and covers the whole town, inhabitants not excepted, with 
such a choking, burning sand, that, as if by enchantment, 
the whole population, at least of the higher classes, dis- 
appears from the capital, and ^takes refuge in the mountain 
villages; there they pass luxuriously the long season of 
burning heat, which w^uld be so intolerable among‘ the 
white glaring stones and arid fields of Athens. 

Those mountain refuges,, how cool arnlt fresh, and yet 
how sunny and how bright they are ! Those little nests, 
embosomed in the green luxuriant hills, with their gardens 
of myrtle and ponj^egranate, and th(!lr ^mbic olive groves, 
which the singing birds so haunt ! Where, through the 
unchanging gldry of the long Grecian summer, we may 
dwell sheltered and at rest; half forgetting, as our eyes 
grow acfcustomcd to the eternaf cloudlcssncss of that sky, 
where the serene *smlle is fixed as on the face of fhc dead 
«who have departed in peSce, that there are climes less 
favoured, where tempests ajjd mists disfigure the fair face 
of heaven, and dark clojujls blot out the sunshine with 
tears, as though they Ty^t for a fallen world ! 

Still more we are,fl,ptj£o*fbrgetfcas the spirit ieams insen- 
^sibly to share in the ileep,peica that l^jngs over those quiet 
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spots, so utterlj^ ap^rt from^tlie world and its fierce restless-^ 
ness, that elsewhere th%re are storms raging which are not 
borne from the whirlwind, gr cradled in the caverns of the 
North, but which man in h^s madness or his arrogance can 
raise, who has the*power to blast thi#fair nature, and Jur^ 
its pure waters into blood, by the excess of those passions 
to whicA he makes hims(^f a most degraded slave; when in 
arms against the stem destiny that would discipline his 

Even the distant echoes of th^jt ceaselesss agitation, 
-^hich seems the very*atraosphere in which men Bi^athe 
most freely when struggling to thtdr tombs, led on by false 
ambition, or misguided impulses,— these all dfe away k>ng 
before they reach our lonely resting-places: where the** 
monotony of life is as undisturbed as the cloudlessness of 
heaven. ^ . 

All of human nature that surrounds is the scanty popu- 
lation of the village peasantry, whose profoynd and unaf- 
fected ignorance and® honesty superstition arc an unspeak- 
able relief, after having been <iontinually brought in contact 
with the gpiritwf small and pitiful intrigue, which poisons 
every thing in the capital. • 

It is a strange dreamy kind of life that we lead in thos J 
mountain solitudes, '\^lch, charming is, presents^per- 
haps too few opportunities fpr advancing in intellectual im- 
provement or benefiting others, to be altogether desirable. 

Each day is unvarying in its occupations and amuse- 
ments; for each day the gorgeous sunrise bursts into life 
with thS same sublime pageant at its birth; and wc must 
never f^l to wake while still the soft night hovers on pitying ■ 
wings over the weary wdtld il has lulled to slumber, that 
we may go out and look from Some favourable point on a 
spectacle so beautiful. W e must Vatch the first faint glow, 
stealing over the far dis^nt sl&^^3fcisle of Egina,*that 
seems to llbave upoi^ the bosomtof the waters as though j 
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‘quivering with rapture beneathjthe smile ck the*morning; 
and see in bredtliless admiration h<(>w the pure light of the 
new-born day, gliding from wave to wave?' carries its bright 
presence over that blue slunjibering ocean, and onward 
jjpnjes, sweeping thePplains with its golden robes, till even 
the waving of the dark olive groves in the breeze looks like 
the rising and falling of a silver ^a. And then, advancing 
thccinfant tajs illuminate that old Acropolis, so dis- 
tant, tl\ough nothing on the unbroken plain can hide it from 
our Vle^w; and straightway the noble Parthenon starts in^ 
life, each glittering colulnn defined against the clear blue 
Ay,’ as though with a magic touch the sunbeams had but 
'5ust created it ! A few minutes more, and the great moun- 
tain, which overshadows us, itself is clothed in sunlight, 
and not only the darkness is a thing that was and is not, 
but we can scarce bcli 9 ve that e\tjr it shall be again ! 

This unrivajled sight must b^e seen every day; and every 
day the indispensable siesta ipust beguile those hours when 
the world sefems to hang breathless in the burning air, 
subdued into utter lifelcssness by the tremendoup noonday 
sun, at the very hour when it is wont to be most busy and 
Bustling; and when at last the day is waning, and the sea 
has ^I’^wn down terrible sun to’ its breast, alluring it 
with the semblance ‘in its depths of a heaven still fairer 
than the fair reality, joyfully welconiing the darkness in 
which there is no gloom, — what better can wc do than 
mount our horses and ride to a certain height on the 
trackless mountain, where first we meet the cool fereath of 
*the Jiight as it comes sighing for the departed day ! 

Nor cai^ we vary the loi^ vigil on the terrace, or the 
roof of the house, during ihrose lovely hours of unspeakable 
repose, when we sit wa/Shing the mighty constellations, 
iliosd hieroglyphics t]5e*skies, ^as they unfoldr one by one 
glittering s(?rolt; or <i;rack<*the flight of the ?v"andering 
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stars, the'brigllt wyagers,frAm heaven, ^as they traverse 
the spheres on their mysterious errands. * 

It is thus that the days flk by in the summer homes of 
Greece. There is so little variation that we should scarcely 
mark the flight of time, but for the 5ver-working nature* 
that replaces the wild scarlet anemorfes with the* pome- 
gri^natc ftpssom, which si^ems to inherit their bloom, and 
these again with the star-like myrtle flowers ai>d brigt^ 
oleander. ^ , 

•The good peasants, too, remind us often that the seJsons 
do not languish, for they never fail to bring us the first 
produce of their labours — the fresh almonds,* and gi^etf 
figs, the cool water-melons, and finally the grapes. Of 
these there is soon such a profusion, that the very dogs, who 
in this country are singularly^artial W the fruit of the vine, 
may go and riot in the vifleyards till^cven they are satisfied. 

There i§ one well-mark^ peripd, when# the villagers 
give up their houses* for th^ accuraraodation of the silk- 
worms, and betake thcraseh^s to couches scarce ^harder 
than theiitowif, beneath sorate sheltering tree. Not the 
olive, because there the de&dly snake is sure to lurk, but 
under some huge ^atanist, or mulberry. Not oAly d(f 
they provide lodgings for this most precious and jnost 
hideous little animal, but •they decorate jthem tastefully 
with green branches, that they may resemble the native 
bowers of the busy worm. ^ 

Another peculiarity of the summer life in Greece is, 
that while we are enjoying it, we would seem, to all out- 
ward ajpcarancc, to be utterly exempt from the ordinary 
“ ills that flesh is heir to.*' fivery where else, ^ven if we 
carry so light a heart in out ^wn bosom that we are 
disposed to doubt if indeed a Juirden is too surely laid 
on every mortal, we arcigertam ajl&«t to sec such Bitter 
suffering In those around •us, j&rom the* palpable evils of 
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penury and want, disease anil Qi’inje, tlmt slisdl learn to 
suffer from thSir reflected misery. t But here it is not so: 
poverty seems actually unknow«i. Not that the simple Greek 
peasant is rich, unless it be that^egative richness which they 
^ay be said to find ift their security from all material wants, 
produced by the benign climate and the abundant nature. 

In the summer they greatly prefer, as 1 have stiid, their 
ccmcli in the .open air, to the most sumptuous dwelling 
which, their fancy could picture. They gather beneath 
the (5live trees, which shed their ready fruits upon tlnyr 
very licad, the greater*part of their simple food. The 
Kght clothing they require is an hereditary possession, 
"descending from father to son ; and thus, having food 
and raiment, they are therewith abundantly content. 

The result of this^s, that I believe there is no country 
in the world where beggary is so'little known. Systematic 
begging does* actually not exi^t, excepting in the case of 
one blind old mendicant^ certainly t^ae richest man of my 
acquaintance, who sits all day in the portico of the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens, and cnajcstically rcBcivcp the alms 
whjch every one hastens to bestow on him — too happy to 
And a legitimate object on whom to exercise the duty of 
charity, so strictly enjoined by their' church. 

We found that there was m|ich amusement and interest 
in watching tlie process of the silk manufacture, though 
it does not produce such picturesque combinations as the 
vintage, excepting in its last stage, wlien the silk has to 
be wound oil the little golden balls, and prepared for the 
•maqjiine. This office is afWays performed by th(^ village 
maidens; ^nd they certainly .*do sfliccced, with their grace- 
ful costumes, in grouping tjiemselves into the most beau- 
tiful little pictures occasi^ally. 

Wb were not excin|)tprom th<j«common labours of this 
*se|ftSon, as we had a greatciuraber of iiiulberry tfees in our 
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garden; ahd thfe recollection <ff this more^cxci ting period 
in our quiet country lifif, recalls to me at the same time the 
strange history of one of the young girls who, during 
two successive summers, vjas employed in our service. 

It was a singular instance of the Tvald romance wIhcIv* 
seems in the East to clothe the most “common incidents 
of .daily \e, and which causes the private history, of each 
individual to be replete with striking events,® which, 
would be invaluable for a novel or a«poem. • 

,Tliis young Greek girl, when she first came to us, *was 
about fifteen years of age; and nowhere, certainly, either 
in Greece or in any other part of the world, have I sden* 
anything to be compared to the perfect loveliness of her 
face. The high idea wo are apt to form of Grecian 
beauty is liable to great di^ippointment on visiting the 
country. It is only am*ong the ■\|pry young girls that 
it is to be found at all, fqr thejr bloom •is scarce less 
evanescent than thattof a spring# flower; and it is un- 
doubtedly replaced by a greifter degree of ugliness tlian 
usually fiilfc to the lot of old 'vtoinen anywhere. 

Even during our long residence there, I cannot recall 
more than one cv two instances of that symmetrical per-* 
fection of feature, which Is thought to belong especially to 
this country. \ , 

None, however, could stand a comparison with Ka- 
tinko, the little silk-winder. She came, along wjth her 
mother, to be hired, and we soon perceived that there 
was something very peculiar injthe manners and appear- 
ance of both. There were many traces of former mag- 
nificence in the dress of the^old woman, wbo had a 
truly remarkable countenance # A white veil, of the 
most delicate silk gauze, was wrajJped round her head, and 
half covered her dusky s^jnburnt "facd^^which was lit up 
by the blaclcest and ^erccst*pair\^ efes I ever beheld, ^ 
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These she was continually tutniug to and fr6, with a startled, 
cunning look*; and she used to teit watching her cliild, 
when she was at work, withcthc air of a tigress glaring 
on her prey. We soon Icar^it her history, which easily 
^explained these singularities. 

She* had been one of thc^slp'” ^ of Muhktar, the son 
of Ali Pasha, Satrap of Janniiia, and hfd copfcequently 
^passed the greater part of r 1'^*'' that hh'urious 
palacQ, overhanging die beautiful lake th\' , within whose 
stately walls more deeds of hor^'or and bloodsxicd h£^vc 
been committed, thafi ever before perhaps defiled a 
•hifinan habitation. Iler days were spent, of course, in 
' the harem, with the other women; and she could tell us 
little of the incidents of the aged Pasha, of the grey-haired 
Alps most, sanguinary and eventful life. The women 
knew nothing of wh^t occurred^ beyond iho limit of their 
own apartments. It may bq, that they often heard the 
echoes of shrieks dying int 9 ominc^us silence, or confused 
sounclii which instinct told <nem was the voice of human 
suffering ; and at dead ofi night, doubtless, jthoy could 
distinguish, through their gay dreams, the dull, heavy 
•plash*of some unresisting weight sinking into the lake, 
whgse still waters rippled up against the wall beneath their 
very windows j but with the,truc Turkish philosophy, in 
which they were unconscious adepts, they gave little heed 
to such things, and occupied themselves in the hourly deco- 
ration of their persons, and in quarrelling with one another. 

The little Katinko was but a few months old, Vhen her 
‘ W3^;tched mother discovered, to her utter consternation, 
that a ri^al slave had accuSed her to Muhktar of having 
entered into a conspiracy ^o poison him. 

However unjust the /accusation, the unhappy woman 
kn^ that her dooerf wa^ scale(JJ No one ever lived four- 
and-twenty hours ^nd®r kspicion jn the palace of Ali 
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Pasha. The lake <ind the srfck were at ^hand, and death 
ever ready to come at the tyrant’s beck. Slie gave herself 
up for lost. Btit fortunalKjly one of her brothers was 
engaged as a soldier in Mi^ik^ar’s service. He heard of 
circumstances just in time, anJ was determined to 
.c her. Having cv.i\cyed to her* his intentions, he 
nianageci^to come that; veyy night, in a little boajb, on the 
' vke directly ' ^2uor he. window. It was .raised to 
dirlit above the water; but one who leaves certain death 
H|ihind does not shriuK from any peril in attcinptidg to 
escape. She made a rope of the “Cashmere shawls which 
served to gird her waist, and having fastened it sccurSl^, 
she first lowered down her little infant in a basket, and* 
tlien followed herself, and was received into her brother’s 
arms in perfect safety. In another momeiUi they were 
skimming tlic. waters with great japidity, aided by the 
fresh night breeze. A sleejy sentinel fired few shots at 
them, but they succcided in^rcaejhing the opposite shore 
without injury. • 

They jnstaRtly fled the cftiunlry, and took refuge in 
Alexandria, thinking they never could be far enough 
from their po\verful enemies. Since then, tho d(5ath oJ 
Ali, and botli his sons, had rendered their poor ^lave 
abundantly free; and she l^jtumcd to Greece, in order to 
gain a livelihood in her own country, and ultimately to 
find a husband for her beautiful daughter. ^ 

Katinko was more like the most exquisite statue than a 
human ^eing — the repose of her matchless features, and 
the marble paleness of her complexion, were quite une- 
qualled. We soon fouiJfl, however, that she shared in a 
deficiency common to all inanknate pieces of sculpture, 
and more general among livin^bcings than we are disposed 
to admit. The mind, tthe intelleblJj^ that should liave 
illuminated that ncisfect cotntcn&.nce ^existed not, and she 
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was a very child in capacity*and in tastes. Still we took 
a great intereslt in her; and our distress was extreme when 
we discovered, after she had been with Us two years, that 
she had consented to enter on<a new line of life, very dif- 
ferent from that we *could have desired for her. 

Just 'at this time; some yoifng men, returning from their 
colleges in Europe, full of enthusiasm for thc^ country 
gttd its departed glory, determined to revive several of the 
ancient- traffcdies, and have them performed at the little 
theafre at Athens. r 

A prima donna was, of course, indispensably requisite, 
finS some one had, most unfortunately, caught a glimpse of 
' Katinho, wandering among the vine-walks of our garden, 
when the evening breeze had lifted from her beautiful 
face the long folds of the floating veil, which completed 
her native costume. ^ 

She was not proof agp-inst the golden ofiers which w^crc 
instantly made to induoe her to goion the stage, ancT she 
left us almost secretly for Athens, where she was to be 
instructed in her new calling. It was in Tain >ve remon- 
strated; nothing we could ofifer could compensate to her 
fimbitfous •old mother for the delight of seeing her child 
figuring as a princess or queen, were it but for an hour. 

Katinho shc^ many tears at*parting; but nevertheless, 
she went; and it was the last we saw of her, with her simple, 
childlike manners, and her picturesque Albanian garments. 

About a year after, I was accosted in the street by a 
young woman in the European dress, whose appearance 
" wrask decidedly remarkable, from the outrageous \iolation 
of all goo(J taste w^hich characterfeed her attire. Not only 
was she loaded with featteisand ribbons, but her face was 
positively masked in paint, applied seemingly without 
any ^attempt at cqnccalmWt ! ^Jt was actually not until 
she turned towards '/ne the Oicquisitf^ profile, Vhich no- 
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thing coifld change, that I recognised oi^r once beautifiil 
Katinko ! ’ 

I believe we should haveccgrctted her far less, had she 
shared the fate of one of hen young companions, who, less 
singularly lovely, was almost equally celebrated for 4he 
extraordinary length and profusion of Her beautiful hair. 

This pcNjr young girl tad been compelled one day to 
go out during the burning heat of noon upc^ some ver;^**" 
urgent errand, for nothing but the jnost imperative ne- 
cessity could induce any one to commit such an impru- 
dence during the summer in Greece. Insanitjr or death 
may equally be the consequence, and, in this instanceT 
four-and-twenty hours did not elapse before she was 
stretched lifeless on her bier! 

I shall not easily forget tjje funer^ of the^fai" young 
Greek, on that still and “lovely sui^mer evening, as she 
was borne away with the soi^d of, music and? the incense 
of pe*rfuraed flowers ground her, Xo her grave, nesjr the 
banks of the murmuring Ilyssifs. 

There ig, as«we have remarked, a strange degree of 
romance connected with theP occurrences of every-day life 
in Greece. Mych more, in the most trivial details of 
their religious or suj^mtitious ceremonies, there is a 3Peal 
poetry, which we might vaildy seek in the«wildest efforts 
of imagination. 

In their manner of performing the last offices ,to the 
dead, there is especially a most touching beauty. The 
spirit wlfich guides them in the peculiarities of their 
observances is quite different from that which elsewh€S:e 
universally inspires the fuifereal jites. • 

The Greeks would seem as though their very souls were 
BO Imbued with the sunshine and the brightness which is 
for ever around them in^f^ieir AowSig^land, that they 
must n^eds drive awajr all images of gWorn, even from the 
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dark grave, wlych wc hold as the vtfry emboflimcnt of 
the word, and from the dread cloSng in of the long night 
of death. • 

They do not represent thc»king of terrors as an armed 
phantom, in league* with cofamption to destroy the human 
frame— by which means men have learnt to shrink from it, 
as though the soft repose from Kfe's vain struggles which 
'lit -affords were anguish ! and its deep rest from sorrow 
and fyom sin, despair*! — but rather a glorious angel that 
stands at the portals of eternity, and beckons men onward 
toitsjoys.^ 

^Wlien a soul departs, their lamentations are terrible, 
but they sorrow for the survivors only I — as for the dead, 
they count him in all things a conqueror, so they place 
the laurel garland on his brqw, and in his hand the palm 
of victory ! They say that he has conquered, inasmuch as 
he has triumphed in the las#; fierce struggle of the dcatli 
agony, the thought of whose foreseen inevitable pang casts 
a mysterious shadow over the sunniest hour of our brief 
existence ! But yet raore,H;hey hold him coiiqucror, be- 
cause he has triumphed over life itself I — that subtle fluid 
careering through his veins, wliich has thu? power to cause 
his* human heart to sink with misery, his eyes to gush 
with bitterest tears, and his bfow to redden with the flush 
of shame I All this is over. So they uncover the face, 
that sfi. may see what a majesty of most serene repose is 
stamped thereon, and they sing a hymn of thanksgiving 
as they bear him away to his rest. 

*T remember, when they buried that bright-eyed Greek 
maiden, tsnatched suddenly frdin earth, when her young 
heart was light as her fate was fair, they arrayed her, so 
rigid and motionless, in the gay dress she had never worn 
but for some gre^t Jete /^r^alc^as though this more than 
air?: were a day oflrejoifeng fbr her^and thus attired, with 
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her long iair spread out over her still bofom, all decked 
with flowers, they laid her uncoffined in her grave. At 
her feet they placed a smalkflask of wine and a basket of 
com, in accordance with ai| ancient Greek superstition, 
which supposes that fo# three days and nights the distzn- 
bodied spirit lingers mournfully roufld its tenement of 
clay, the garment of its Mortality, wherein, as a, pilgrim 
and a stranger on the earth, it lived and loved, it sinnedC 
and suffered ! As soon as the first S3wnptom of dccijy an- 
nounces that the curse of corruption is at work, they befieve 
that the purer essence departs to purer realms. ^ 

Before the grave was closed, whilst for the last time tK? 
warm radiance of the sunset cast a glow like the mockery 
of life over the marble face of the poor young girl, her 
friends, as a last precaution^ took measures to ascertain 
that she was actually dead, and not in a swoon. 

The means they always taj:e in ^uch instances to ascer- 
tain a fact, which elsewhere would be insured by doc- 
tor’s certificate, is touching ill the extreme. The person 
whom, wliilst aiive, it was knofrn the deceased loved best, 
the mother, or it may be thb young betrothed, who had ^ 
hoped to place ©n her head the gay bridal crowil, instead 
of the green laurel garland of death, advances and calls 
her by her name, repeating •after it the word ella (come) 
seycral times, in a tone of the most passionate entreaty. 
If she is mute to this appeal, if she is deaf to th§ voice 
that was dearest to her on earth, then they no longer 
doubt that slie is dead indeed; they cover up the grave, 
lift their pyes to the heaven where' they believe her tote 
(for the Greeks do not holJthe dgetrine of purgatary), and 
having made the sign of the erbsi, they depart in silence 
to their homes. ^ 

But a year after, on the»ann^v^sary the death, they 
return to thb grave, «id, kndbling'down, lay their lips to 

C 2 • 
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the sod, and ^whisper to the silent teftant thaf they love 
her still — that she is yet remembered and regretted. 

With this last most beautiful and touching observance 
we do well perhaps to dispense in more civilised coun- 
tries, jvhcrc there is so little room for the holy remem- 
brance of the dead, amongst the rapid, feverish changes of 
our busy life. ^In England, fortinstance, the bitter words 
’*bf -Hamlet the Dane would seem to have proved prophet- 
ical^ ,and a man must, in very ^eed and truth, build 
churches to be remembered six months after his death.#. 

Close tp the countfy house, whose distance from any 
, town gave us thus so much opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with the customs of the peasantry, there stood, 
half hid by a group of immense olive trees, one of those 
quaint little deserted chapqls, which the graceful Byzan- 
tine architecture, and the rich colouring given by time to 
the cold grey stone, render ao very picturesque. 

Tl^y certainly arc singularly l)tautiful, those ancient, 
lonely chapels, scattered iif such profusion over the whole 
of Greece, that, go where ^e will, to the laostiinaccessible 
^ mountain or the most desett wild, we still find them 
crowning the summit of the loftiest cliffs^ or appearing in 
the mouth of a cavern, whore they arc scarce discernible 
from the surrtunding rocks.**' 

Indeed, we would almost fancy, thus finding them, sll 
dim Bfid deserted, wherever the scenery is most wild and 
striking, that some great saint, in the days of old, had 
made a pilgrimage ovey this fair land, and, seeing how 
iiffinitely its great loveliness showed forth thc^ Creator’s 
glory, hmd erected, at eyery owning in the landscape, a 
resting-place, wherein m^n might piously return thanks. 

Now, however, they are in truth silent witnesses to the 
living faith, of^,he him^lc, i^mple-hearted peasantry of 
Greece; for they*hold it a fecred duty to kdcp the little 
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silver lamp ever bVirning before the alta^; ^and although 
the distance is often very great from the nearest village 
to the holy building, still, sft stated intervals, some one 
never fails to malje a journey to the spot, in order to 
replenish the oil. ^ • 

I have more than once met an agedVoman wandering 
on foot, by night, through the most deserted districts, in 
order to perform this pious office; and in travelling, nothingf" 
can be more striking,^ after having traversed perhaps the 
dreariest regions, where there is not a trace of human habi- 
tations, suddenly to come upon desolate church, and 
find the steady light burning within, as though it had been 
lit by a passing angel for his secret devotions ! 

There were, however, peculiar circumstances connected 
with the little church close tc^our house. It went by the 
name of the Chapel of ifournaba, mnd there was a time 
when the boldest man wouldthardly have dared to pass it, 
even in the broad noc^-day. • It was then the lavpurite 
haunt of the famous brigand of that name ; he had chosen 
it as a lurking-^lacc, peculiarfy adapted to his purposes, 
as it stood directly where Wee roads met, and consc-^ 
quently lay righ^ in tjjg path of the travellers whbse goods 
he coveted, or whose persons he wished to secure,* in 
order to obtain a ransom. ^W^hen he had neason to think 
that a prey was at hand, he used to send one of his men 
to sit by the road-side and watch, whilst he Ijimself 
retired, Ij^e a spider that has prepared its toils, into the 
dark little chapel, to await the critical moment. The scout 
would sil carelessly, with his gun lying by his side, aSid 
appeared to be pensively *contc|nplating the scwiery, till 
the luckless wayfarers came up ; ^v^en he speedily pounced 
upon them, and called out to hjp chief, who, with the rest 
of the band, very soon hflil thpJ^ l^d*^ a row on the 
ground, bound hand find foot ! 
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Bournaba one of the most celebrated of the moun- 
tain klefts; but, happily, he was not a poetical brigand 
— ^that is, his long and sanguinary career of vice was 
checqucred by none of those Startling %nd generous deeds, 
those sudden impulses of a noble nature perverted, by 
which some writers have succeeded in converting a 
• common, thief jDr assassin into ft hero. There is nothing, 
"tso dangerous us the romance and poetry which sometimes" 
colour so falsely the ‘true hidcousn|)ss of crime, casting a 
fatal halo round the guilty head o£ the crifoinal/j^U cftir 
dazzled eyes can no Jonger perpeive^. the b^aud of the 
murderer upon his brow. ^ 

But, fortunately, there was nothing attractive in the 
vulgar butchery, and still more ignoble stealing, practised 
by Bournaba with no other liiotive than his sordid craving 
for gain; liis wanton cruelty rendered his name more ter- 
rible throughout Greece than*the recollection of the Turks 
them^lves; but I never heard of^his displaying any of 
the reckless gaiety which Is supposed to characterise the 
brigand chief of the stage* or the novel,* except on one 
^occasion, when he constrained a plethoric old merchant of 
Tripoliza* so fat that he could harjjly move, to dance a 
“ pas seul” for the amusement of his band. 

His daring eourage, too, wiiich does indeed seem to have 
been most remarkable, is hardly worthy of admiration, for 
when man has thus bartered his soul for earthly gain, he 
must needs make merchandise of his existence ^also, and 
trade with his life on thefhances of each bold speculation, 
Eten this, however, seems to have failed him attthe last, 
Wheni the government, some years since, took those 
strong measures for the*silppression of brigandage, which 
have now rendered the country perfectly safe for travelling 
(notwithstanding, th*^ ri/icauloif^ stories which are continu- 
ally fabricated on tfic subject), Bournaba ofFere*d to become 
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the servaiit of the sAate, on coiidition of a full pardon, and 
to employ himself hencfeforward in subduing the brigands 
whose companion he had been, undertaking to give accu- 
rate information as to their^haunts and most secret move- 
ments. His services in this capacity were too valuable to 
be dispensed with; his offer was accepted ; he became a 
sort of police-officer, and»discharged his duties with the 
utmost rigour. 

It was a base thing thus to turn cyi those whom he had 
lod on, and perhaps deluded into crime ; but probably the 
bold and terrible robber feared de&th far more than many 
a gentle spirit has done, for to him it could only come ifS 
the great Avenger, and to others it has so often been as 
the best of comforters, the tenderest of friends. 

It came upon him at last^ however, in a njost ignoble 
shape; he was shot dead by a youtb whom he had shame- 
fully maltreated, and whose., house, he had entered to con- 
vey Trim to prison. » * 

There were some singular circumstances connected with 
the final c^speieion of the lingfering remnant of Bournaba*s 
troop, which occurred whilst we were in Athens. 

For some time after the death of Bournaba, various of 
his company attempted, at rare intervals, to resume tjieir 
old practices; but the peassfntry, being welj aware that the 
government would powerfully co-operate with them in the 
suppression of this bold system of thieving, fairly rose in 
arms against them, and succeeded several times in bringing 
them captive to Athens. 

On e^ch of these occasions, it was determined to make 
a public example of the tfriminals, and after having been 
duly tried, the sentence of dcati£.#was passed upon them. 

The guillotine has been appointed as the instrument of 
capital punishment in (^eece-^aif^ ominous preced!6nt, 
perhapsi, id a revol^tionary^coumtiy.^ ^he Greeks are bj 
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no means a tender-hearted' nation; dn the contrary, a 
careless cruelty is but too much the characteristic of the 
uneducated classes; but they*, seem to share by instinct, 
as it were, in a feeling which now seems in Europe to 
be growing very general from principle, and that is, a 
profound horror for the extreme penalty of the law. 
Shooting and beheading are piactices which, in private 
they rather approve of than otherwise, for the gratifi- 
cation of revenge, ox for similar purposes; but a legal 
murfler seemed to them an outrage on humanity whi^h 
they were determined t6 resist. 

•'^hen fhe time appointed for the fulfilment of the 
sentence arrived, there was invariably an execution, 
indeed; but on each occasion the victim was the headsman 
himself, who never failed to jerish by the hand of some 
secret assassin the daj before hfi was to have performed 
the law’s dreadful work. 

At last it became quije iinpossiblt- to procure an execu- 
tioner; no amount of pay wV)uld induce any man to brave 
certain death. On one oedision, when two unbuppy men 
were condemned to suffer, a gleat ferocious-looking negro 
Vas the only person who could be found Jto perform the 
terrible office, and this he would only consent to do if he 
was guarded d^y and night bj^a body of soldiers. 

By this means he was preserved alive till the appointed 
day; but on reaching the spot, he found that the ropes of 
the horrible machine were so inextricably entangled, that 
it was utterly impossible to complete his task. Auer many 
attempts, appalled by the cries of the condemned^who en- 
treated tq be spared so cbeadM a suspense, he declared 
that he could not succeed, •and was ready to renounce the 
large sum which had been promised to him. 

The state of matl^rs ybemg,instantly conveyed to the 
king, whose clemeifcy is one of th^ least of his many 
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noble qualities, he 4t once commuted the sentence of death 
to that of imprisonment tor life; and the rejoicing criminals 
were conveyed back to their cells, amidst the applauses of 
the multitude, whq went ate once in a mass beneath the 
windows of the palace, that they might give vent to their 
enthusiastic approval of the arrangement. 

It was thought necessary, however, that the dignity of 
the law should be upheld, and that the country shoulcV 
not remain without aij executioner, ©whose services might 
at* any time be required! They therefore sent to France 
for an experienced headsman, whose terrible profession 
they designed to keep concealed, so that his life migiit 
not be endangered. But though they olTercd a salary 
considerably higher than that received by many of the 
employes under government^ they still found* it was no 
easy matter to discover a* man willing to undertake such 
an office. They might, indeed, have failed altogether, 
had, they not cncounttrcd an* individual whose history is 
strangely dramatic, and whdm misery — that worst of 
miseries, the sftffering of tho’se we love — had rendered 
reckless as to the means he adopted for bettering his 
condition. * 

He was a Frenchman of the name of Carripeze, and 
had been reduced by misfoHunes, the details of which I 
do not now recollect, from a respectable station in society 
to the greatest poverty, which he had the anguish of 
sharing with his beautiful wife and his two young 
daughters. ' 

His education, his former haiits, and even his present 
feelings, would have indfleed ^im to turn with loathing 
from the service they asked efahim; but it is a bitter 
thing for a husband and father to refuse the bread for 
which his children and 4»s wife ^e* craving; and tlie 
very best aftd tender^pst feelings of his\uman nature were 
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those which nerved his hani to the systematic sKeddiug of 
human blood. He consented to have himself instructed in 
the horrible art, and to place diiraself at the service of the 
Greek government, on condition that n'..t only his true 
employment was to be kept secret from those who woulf 
wreak their vengeance on him, but that al^o it was to he 
•strictly qoncealed from his owutfamily. 

It was perhaps the sharpest sting in his miserable lot to 
feel that those most dear to him on c jrtli would have shrunk 
from his side in horror, could they have but imagined the 
nature of the bitter sacrifice he was making for them. 
^It was agreed that he should take up his abode at Egina, 
and work regularly as a mechanic, in order to avoid all 
suspicion of his real trade. 

It is a beautiful spot, that^classic isle of Egina, reposing 
all sunny and bright ton the sw^clling bos om of the deep 
blue sea, like a child that sijillcs on its mother’s breast ! 
Most beautiful, indeed ,twith its undulating hills of a deep 
blue hue, and its snow-w^nfe solitary fane which it wears 
like a gem on its brow, aid from whence on a clear day 
(%nd what day is not clear in Greece?) you may distinguish 
the far-distant Parthenon. Then there is»its one lone co- 
lumn, so graceful and white, that stands on the bright sea- 
shore, and looks in the moofllight like a sheeted ghost 
that beckons to some one from over the wave; and it has 
gardens of palm, and groves of cypress, and deep ravines 
fuU of trees and wild flowers, where the nightingales sing 
all night, and the sunbeams dance on the breast of the 
stream all day. 

Now to the wife and ^hildrBn of the hired headsman 
this fair isle seemed like* a very Eden on earth. They 
had been snatched, they scarce knew how, from a wretched, 
poverty-stricken ht^e, ||^hen struggling in the iron chains 
of abject penury; the^ had •been absorbed ih all those 
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miserable details of material want, whichj more than any 
thing ..ab.^ne and wear out the mind; and suddenly they 
*ound tbc..ii5clves in this bright island, surrounded by all 
be luxuries whiv'Ji comparative wealth could procure 
thf and which were not the less acceptable that they 
Aiuew not the source "r' m which it \l^as derived. They 
also found themr elves reinstated in that position pf society 
for which their birth and education best fitted them. » ^ 

Egina ■was formerly, a favourite summer residence of the 
inhabitants of Athens, till, a hospital for lepers being e*stab- 
lished there, they were constrainc*d to avoid it. There is 
still, however, a certain society among the islanders theifi- 
selves, into which the headsman and his family were 
received with the most flattering consideration. Strangers 
are always welcome in Grepce, and in this instance the 
wife was too beautiful, aiid the dai^^hters too young and 
gay,^ not to be the greatest possible acquisition. Soon 
they became well known and ^ greatly beloved in the 
island, and one of tlie young^girls was married to the son 
of the prkicipiK proprietor in 1;hc place. 

But there was one black cloud amid all this sunshine, 
and that was, the strange blight which seemed to have fallen 
on the existence of the husband and father, when m^^t it 
should have seemed sunn/ •and bright. He went about 
like a man loaded with a burden too heavy for him to 
bear; some gloomy shadow certainly darkened Ins soul. 
If ever smile quivered on his pale lips, it was like the 
sickly gleam which precedes a tempest ; the tenderness 
and cartsses of his family seemed only to turn his soul to 
bitterness ; he trembled ^n thq embraces of hw innocent 
children, and shuddered when*his gentle wife clasped the 
hand which he had sold to sc^foul a task ! 

For a considerable j^ribd h|s ^er^es^were not required, 
but his inexorable destiny oVertook him at last. A crime 
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was committed, foo revolting to pass unpunished. A man 
was poisoned by his wife; she was tried and condemned, 
and a ship of war dispatched with the officers of justice to 
Egina, to convey Carripeze to the island, of Santarin, where 
the sentence was to be executed. 

When they arrived at Egina, the whole population hur- 
ried down to the beach, to ascertain the cause of so unusual 
* a visit as that of a government vessel. Tlie officers having 
lande4, asked to be diiected to the Iviuse of the public exe- 
cutioner. The islanders answered by laughing them to 
scorn, and declaring th^t they harboured no such character 
amongst them. The commanding qfficer, with a smile, 
inquired if they did not know a certain Carripeze, and 
with considerable difficulty succeeded in convincing them 
that the man they loved an^ respected was, indeed, the 
common “ bourreau .’V As the conviction forced itself 
upon them, one long loud shout of fierce anathemas^ rose 
with the name of Carripeze througlf the air; their horror 
at having lived on such friehdly terms with him, is not to 
be told. “ I shook his hand, his blood -staFned hand, this 
veyy morning, as if he had bebn my brother !” exclaimed 
one. “ He lifted my poor child in his arms and kissed 
it!’’* shrieked a woman. “But I,” exclaimed a young 
man, positively tearing his •Bair, “ 1 have taken his 
daughter to be the wife of my bosom, and the blood of 
the headsman is flowing in the veins of my children !” 
Thus lamenting and cursing, the natives folloYod the 
officers to the house of Jhe executioner. He was not 
there at the nloment; and when they asked forihim by 
that title, his wife, with horror in !her looks, so passionately 
denied that her beloved hir&aband could have any claim to 
it, that the people of Egina Jbegan to doubt once more. 

^ust then Carrjp^ Mnjpelf* •appeared ; he saw at a 
glance what was going forward; he knew his doom, and 
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without d murmuf signified to the officers h^s readiness to 
accompany them. They surrounded him with a strong 
guard, otherwise the populace would have torn him to 
pieces. He took no farewell of his miserable family, nor 
did he turn to loot once again upon his wife: and it, was 
well he did not; for he would have met a glance of bitter 
scorn that would have stiyig him to the quiet, and taught 
him that he was never more to look for^aught save hat© 
and horror in the beautiful eyes th%t could speak love so 

w41. 

They took him away — that miserable servant of public 
justice. His task was soon performed; it was, J)erhaps, dl 
the easier for the extraordinary character of the criminal 
herself. 

#? ^ 

She had made a strange Jaw to her cons9ience, that 
Hellenic Laffarge, and iiad foun^ rest to a most guilty 
soul by substituting one cripae for another; she would not 
abandon the husband whom, she, seems to have detested, 
but she murdered him, that, <as a widow, she mighl in all 
honour tajke the name of one^she had loved in youth. 

Her bearing on the scafifold was like that of conscious 
innocence; shq declared she was abundantly ready to dief 
since her accomplice was to share her fate ! As for biMf 
a bold-looking, strong yoiavg nian, not eyen the singular 
daring and composure of the weak woman by his side 
could shame him out of his craveu-heartedness and coward 
prayers for mercy. 

His task performed, Carripeze returned to Egina, to his 
home. ,Thc same powerful guard was in requisition to 
conduct him to his house, and for greater secjirity they 
landed at night, for they knew that henceforward the life 
of Carriptize must hang upon a thread, unless he could 
shield himself from the oejrtaTn Ven^ance of the peopTe of 
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When he arrived at tlie door of Ms house— his only 
refuge — the miserable man found it closed against him. 
Within, there was a sound of# weeping and praying; but 
the wife he had deceived so# long, whose love seems to 
hav^t turned to loathing, persisted in shutting him out 
from licr house, as utterly as she had driven him from her 
heart ! It was in vain he expostulated ; but the fact of his 
ixrival had become known, and already the infuriated 
population might be spen rushing towards him in resistless 
numlbers. He called out to his v?i?e, that his life’s blo^d 
was about to stain her Very threshold ; and then her licart 
nJblted to the father of her children ! She opened the door, 
and he darted in, whilst the multitude raged round his 
stronghold, whicli they were only prevented from burning 
to the groujid by the wish to spare his innocent family. 

To what a home hijd he rctuAied, poor unhappy man ! 
His wife and children shrunk^from his presence as from a 
baneful thing; whatever joonj he entfred, they abandoned; 
and th*ough he heard their woices, and saw them close at 
hand, he was yet more utterly alone than thg loneliest 
prisoner in his dungeon. * 

* One naoonless night, when it was very dark, he stole 
outjDf his once dear home, where his presence was a curse, 
and went to bycathe the frcsh*air on the beach. He had 
not advanced a hundred yards, when he fell prostrate to 
the ground, shot right through the heart; with so sure an 
aim, that he was dead before the shout of exultation, 
which followed his sudden fall, had burst from tfle lips of 
his«avengers. 

The popple had taken it in tifirn to lie in wait for him 
behind a certain lofty cypuess-tree, close to his house; and 
the two young men beneath whose bullets he fell consi- 
dered themselves foftulialipiin having been the chosen 
of destiny for the execution of their purpose. 
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Such Was the fate of the laS^t headsman of Greece, for I 
am not aware that any such functionary now exists there. 
Indeed, contrary to the very mistaken notions existent in 
Europe on the subject, it ip an undoubted fact that his 
services would be less required in that country tliaq in 
any other where capital punishment is awarded to crime. 

Such a statement will lyith difficulty be credited, for I 
am aware that the general ideas respectiiig the state^ofj 
brigandage in Greece are as erroneo,us as tlie newspaper 
reports on which they arc founded. I could give nfcmy 
instances of glaring misrepresentations, and even positive 
fabrications, which Iiave passed current in EngFand ; such 
as the published statement, that the village in which we 
were actually resident at the time, had been sacked by 
robbers, and finally burned ^o the ground ; pr that the 
king’s yacht, in which we afterw^ds enjoyed many a 
pleasant cruise, had been attacked by pirates, who had set 
fire fb the vessel afterrfhey hqd mjjrdered the crew ! But, 
in fact, the public statistics plainly show that the average 
of crimes ^committed in Athelis, throughout the year, is 
decidedly /ess than in any town elsewhere with the same 
amount of population, » * 

As far as my own experience goes, I can only say that 
I never saw a brigand enftV^jiuring the wfiple of our resi- 
dence in Greece ! I once saw the head of one which a 
peasant was exultingly carrying past the windows on his 
way to claim his reward from government; he told us that 
he had found the poor robber wounded severely by a gens- 
(Tarme^ in a wood, and that he had kindly ewrerf him. 

On another occasion, imagined we really Jjad found 
a complete robber, but he proved to be an unoifending 
shepherd, who earnestly entreated us not to look at his 
lambs, as he had reason ted}fifietc ^e Inglesi very often 
had the “ dVil eye.’* 
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We came upon him in raViher a startJing manner, which 
induced us to* assign so warlike a character to a very 
peaceable individual. , 

‘‘We were visiting the sj^igular excavation which is 
called the “ prison of Socrates,” and which, as a very an- 
cient l;radition asserts, is indeed the spot where that wise 
. man of old so calmly delivered *up his mortal breath. 

It is a large bquare aperture, in the side of a rock near 
the AcropoUs, and the small dark dungeon within has 
evidenfly at some later period beAi used as a tomb. ^ 

It was here, half smothered in the dust, which doubtless 
was that bf human beings long since departed, that we 
found our shepherd fast asleep; and the singular locality 
he had chosen for his couch led us to fancy him a less 
honourable character than he was in reality. 

There is one reasojri why we* would willingly suppose 
that this very ancient ^chamber in the rock was, in very 
truth, the scene of the^ saga’s dying agonies, and thkt is, 
that dowhere in all Atticaf I believe, could he have be- 
held the sunset as a more glorious spectacle ^ than from 
this spot. t 

• ' The view over which it casts its departing glory, in- 
cluding a wide range of hill and grove, ocean and plain, 
is one of the most beautiful tjwit can be imagined; and the 
scene, when the bright day is expiring, is so sublime, that 
we could well fancy not only that a dying man would 
wish to linger on the earth to take his last farewell of it 
so brightened, but that the very dead would struggle in 
thfi^ir tombs to see that su\ilight once again ! ^ 

It wcjp almost worth while«*to languish through the 
long, burning summer pt Greece, in order to enjoy the 
delights of its sudden breaking up. ^ 

When, after five ^oirthS^o^ perpetual light, and heat, 
and stilhiess, dufiifg which tnature^^seems t<5 have sus- 
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pended her functionls in order to slumber ^ the sunshine, 
suddenly the eternal smile of the heaven relaxes — the 
fountains of its tears are opened again, and it weeps 
once more in its soft pure showers ! Then the big drops 
falling, of that beneficent dew, on the dying trees andjthe 
withering flowers, causes the rejoicing earth to exhale 
such a perfume, as the incense of her gratitude, ,that the 
strong aromatic odours almost bewilder tlie senses ; anjd j 
the sigh, as of a reviving world, breathes fresh through 
the, still hotair. With what joy we listen to the ininy 
sweet sounds that had well nigh grown strange to us, as 
they waken once again — the rustling of green leaves in 
the breeze of the morning, the wailing of winds that come 
laden with clouds, and far off, on the mountains, the 
lifting up of the voices of to^yent and stream,, that ^^ere 
hushed while tJiey wastdd away l:ieneath the burning 
glance of the sunbeams, and ^ow ru^h down through the 
woods with their songi of gladness, rejoicing in their re- 
novated volume ! • 

Then th^ gr<iat lizards, and* the deadly snakes, that 
lurked near the dwellings of* man, fostering their venom 
in the scorching heat, disappear from the soft damp 
ground, and in their stead, great numbers of strange and 
beautiful birds come, we know not whence, on their 
rainbow wings, and fill the wide groves with their 
music ! 

When this wonderful renovation of nature takes place, 
it becomes absolutely necessary for us all to quit our 
summer Residences, which are t)y no means fitted to 
protect us from the power bf th(^ elements in their newly 
awakened energy, » • 

Before settling in Athens for the winter, it is, however, 
greatly the custom, to tt^ntfinafe summer with a 
ramble on the moui;tains ; ^hat is, witt a journey on 

D 
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horseback, logger or shorter as patience and strength hold 
out, during which 'we may confidently expect every in- 
convenience, jdiscomfort, and fatigue, to which the body 
can be subjected; and everydeUght \^]iich can charm the 
mipc'lj in the shape of beautiful scenery, magnificent 
weather, and old Itirring associations ! 

It matters little whether we have, or not, a definite 
• cbjcct in view at starting: whatever direction we take 
will ^assuredly lead ub to some tim^-hallowed spot, or some 
relic of antiquity, speaking as with a voice from a Pagan 
world, which in other countries we would make a pil- 
grimage to see. 

Were we but to let the horses wander at wdll over the 
purple plain, or through the luxuriant vegetation of the 
mountain* side, we are sujjg that they would lead us past 
some tomb, gapingf as though it wouW call back the 
ashes stolen from it by the.winds, that thrice a thousand 
years ago were laid in its cmbrfce; or some incompre- 
hensible statue, embodying the untangible thought which 
gave it birth at a period oV v/hich there i» no accord ; or a 
shattered temple, honouring*a false creed, which cencurics 
have cx!J)clled from the earth ! r 

•It would almost seem as though it must be a sad and a 
heart- chillingf thing, for m<?ftals, the sunshine of whose 
vapour-like existence a thought can quench, to wander 
over a land so damp with the dews of departed ages, as 
this most beautiful Greece ! — where all things arc redolent 
of death and destruction; and the very emptiness of the 
gl*aves is more eloquent of the terrible powen of decay, 
than would have been tjie voi&s of the dead men them- 
selves, had they moaned ‘aloud as they mouldered away ! 

But it is not so. ^ The very lavishness with which the 
gliost-hauntcd abyj^s of ^fe%past is opened up to our 
view, carries the mind bey6nd thctinere penshing of the 
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insensate clay, to gather the drops of wsdotn, distilled 
from the passing centuries, and leiirn from the mysterious 
principle which called on th6 myriads who have lived and 
died to pass over this visible'*earth, and disappear again in 
the gloom, that there is a tremendous chain ofyf^ver 
renewing imperishable creation, girding the brink of 
eternity, whose links maj^ be counted even hc-rc, spun 
out unbroken from generation to generation, and totflb* 
on tomb ! i ^ ^ 

In addition to these higher attractions, however, we 
always found that our mountain rambles were admirably 
adapted for gaining a still further insight into the domestic 
life of the Greek peasantry; and it was rarely that they 
terminated without an adventure of some kind. 

I remember one night tbr4 we spent in aif Albanian 
cottage, wliich was w^ell worth the whole journey, with its 
other attractions. » • 

We ]\ad been wandering ^boulf for several days# : we 
liad llrst obeyed that sort of mjsterious attraction, wliich 
constrains all who have once visited the memory-haunted 
field of Maratlion, to return to it again and again. There • 
is I know not 'wdiat of unspeakable charm in that vast 
plain, so desert, yet so peopled with glorious phantoihs, 
where all day long no sound is heard, sate the solemn 
music of the waves, that seem upon that sunlit shore to 
he for ever chanting the dirge of a people! — the self- 
same soupds that must liavc rung on the ears of the 
combatants, over the roar and tbi; din of the battle, when 
they pau«ed in that terrible strife which a world has 
remembered so well and bj» night, they ^ay that 
again the songs of the waves ^re mingled with tlie 
neighing of the phantom hojgesj and the clashing arms 
of the ghostljr warriors ! * ^ i 

It is strange how this ancient tradition keeps its place 
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among the siipoffstitious villagers <)f Marathon. We passed 
a night there, perhaps with the tacit hope that we should 
witness the spectre battle ! fiilthough in this, it must be 
owned, we signally failed, fre were .amply compensated 
by "feJ^e amusement we derived from the manner in which 
a Prussian gentleman, a friend of ours, thought fit that 
' night to inspect the plain. He dreaded the heat of the 
•day, and ho therefore went down to visit the mighty field 
of JMlarathon, the great cemeterjtof departed heroes, in 
the darkest hour of a moonless night, with his servant ftar- 
rying a canillc before Jiim ! 

Next (Iiiy, liaving watched for a time the peasants 
catching great horse-leeches on the plain, we went wan- 
dering over the trackless mountain in search of a temple 
consecrated to Nemesis, o£ whose precise locality wc 
were far from ccrttiin. We found it at last — a few 
broken columns, of tJie purest white marble, forming a 
brigl^t spot among the dark'grcen Brushwood. We dared 
not approach it, however, tor the ruins were guarded by a 
huge, angry snake, that reared its crested kead as wc 
^ approached, and wreathed liimself round the pillars, as 
though lo protect them from our touch. • 

Then we went on a little further, to look at the site of 
the tomb of ‘Iphlgenla, the priestess of Diana; and we 
decided that it would be hard to find a more lovely or 
peaceful spot, than that in which the vestal had slept so 
well for many a century. ^ 

After that, we turned ojir horses’ heads in the direction of a 
certain village, where we hoped to find shelter for«the night. 
Wc rods on for many h^urs, through a beautiful wilder- 
ness, but lonely and dSsolatc in its beauty, as must have 
been the fair remaiiv? of !(^higenia, the vestal, when she 
was first laid to i-es^ in W Aarble tomb. Gradually the 
air grew fresher, th^ sky more dark; our horses were 
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weary, and path t*here|Was none! Long before we 
owned it to each other, we all knew that we had lost our 
way most completely. We •could make no attempt to 
ascertain where we were, for we were still trying to 
extricate ourselves from a very forest of myrtle^and 
oleander bushes, when the swift nightf ’came down upon 
us. It fell moonless and starless: scarce was^the siui below 
the horizon, when the sudden darkness came striding over 
the vault of heaven, \\ke a giant ia funereal clotl^ing, 
devouring the last ruins of light; and soon the gloom w^as 
so profound, that we had no rcsourccj but to let our horses 
wander on as their instinct guided them. For once, it 
failed them altogether — they suddenly stopped, neighing 
with terror, and we found tliat they had brought us up to 
the very edge of a large shcei of water, of whose depth 
and extent we could form* no idea. • There seemed now 
but one alternative, and that ivas to»bivouac for the night 
upon the spot where We stood. We were ready t9 fall 
from our horses with sheer fliti^ue; and the poor animals 
themselves had been stumbling recklessly on for the last 
hour, in a manner which shcfwed they could go no furr 
ther. * 

It was not a very pleasant prospect. The ground vras 
damp, and the sky dark w’itl* clouds, whilst at no great 
distance we could hear the jackalls howling lamentably, 
as though they were particularly hungry. Suddenly, one 
of the ser^nts gave a joyous exclamation — he perceived 
a little twinkling light afar off. ^t might be — it must be 
— a village! Horses and riders started off with renewed 
courage towards this beacon of hppe. Soon the barking 
of shepherd-dogs announced that*oflr approach was heard; 
and to our infinite joy we found ouj^elves, in a few mi- 
nutes, in a wild little Albanlj^<flvimlet,Wifh the whole of 
its verv unsonhisticatei inhabilants ejowdinsr round us. 
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Instantly, wh^pn they found lio^ wearied and^exhansted 
we were, there was a great dispute as to who was to have 
the honour of ofiering us hospitality. Finally, the right 
to do so was claimed by the fortunate possessor of the best 
hougi^ in this village of shepherds. He triumphantly led 
the way to the dwWling which we were told was so greatly 
superior ,to all the others. It was a small building, com- 
►posed entirely of wood, and consisting of one single 
aparjpient. A large fire blazed njprrily on a square stone 
near the top of the room, and the furniture consisted of 
various sheep-skins, spread out on the clay floor as seats. 
We were invited to take our places on the ground, on 
one side of the fire; into whicli a handful of pine-cones 
having been flung, it shot up into bright flames, which 
cast a strong glare on the sfr'ange scene around us. Oppo- 
site to us sat our host and his wife, their daughter, a little 
girl of some fourteen^ and flier husband, a fine-looking 
youth of twenty. 

Beyond them were our Servants, occupied, in preparing 
our supper and in rubbing down the horscii, who had 
entered by the same door as* ourselves, and were to share 
the samb apartment; next to them were an ass and a pig, 
who -were loud in their remonstrances at being thrust so 
far from the fire, to make way for the new comers; not 
to speak of the innumerable cocks and hens who perched 
in the rafters, and flew about amongst us. At the door 
the whole population of villagers was assembl<jd to gaze 
at us. ^ 

* Never before, I believe, had a stranger passed through 
this reitfote little hamlel* peopled chiefly by the shepherds 
whose flocks were scatWr^d on the mountains around; and 
the simplicity of tl^ir manners, as well as the strange 
naivete of the qjieafions' |)ut to us, was quite refresh- 
ing. 
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They wondered 'grea^jly at the singulaj: invention by 
which dollars, in which shape only they had ever before 
seen silver, were converted into forks and spoons. Tlie 
air cushions they honestly <!ipnfcssed they believed to be 
bewitched ; and tlicy could by no means understand jjrhy 
wc should take the trouble to comb our'hair, when doubt- 
less we had performed thai ceremony on Easter <Jay. 

When our meal was concluded, they dcsived the crowd » 
at the door to come bi^ck in the morning to look ^t us; 
thcai, having lit a small lamp before a blackened print 
of some holy subject, they performed tlieir evening devo- 
tions with much fervour; and having wished us soft 
slumbers and happy dreams, in the most poetical manner, 
each one wrapped himself in his sheep-skin and lay downi 
to rest. We had no resource, but to endeavoun to follow 
th^ir,, example, though Act even Dur extreme fatigue 
could reconcile us to the idpa of sleeping in such close 
contact with the hors* and other interesting quadrupeds 
who formed our family party. 

Fourteen* hours on horseback is, however, an admir- 
able precedent to a good night’s rest; and I really believe 
we should have slept soundly in spite of all, but* for the^ 
restlessness of the pig, who was a decided somnambulist, 
and the braying of the ass iA*. his dreams — a sound which 
all must be aware is far from melodious under any cir- 
cumstances; but those who have never had an opportunity 
of hearing it in a bed-room, can have no idea liow over- 
po^ffering it then appears, Tire night was short,' as wO 
started again at three o’clock on our return home; but'it 
was one never to be forgo1;ten. , • 

It is a gay scene, the first baU at court, which com- 
mences the Athenian winter, where the families, who have 
not so much as heard of eatk^ljidr foil the last six months, 
meet once more to irejoice "^gether that “ les grandes 
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chaleurs ” ar^ oyer at last. It is^ however, a scene as pe- 
culiar as it is gay. 

One of the most striking jJbculiarities of a residence in 
Greece, at the present day, 5 is the close proximity into 
whi^ we are brought with its great Revolution, that 
noble struggle for Independence. 

It is true th^t the long wild^trife is over at last, and 
•that all is quiet now. But although tlie great gaunt 
Spectre of War has been exorcised, and laid to rest, which 
once stalked, rapacious and fierce, through the length Aid 
breadth of the land, ^tiU there is not a family, nor scarce 
an individual, on whom it has not left tlie mark of its 
blood-stained fingers, as it dragged on its desolating steps. 

So that now a residence in Greece is, in some sense, 
like a journey over some grsat plain where a battle once 
has been; and wheref though how the wild flowers are 
blooming there in beauty, end the streams are rushing 
clear, ^our steps for evei; disturb sorfte broken arrow-head, 
or shattered spear, the fragfticnt of a tattered banner, or it 
may be some dead warrior’s skull. * • 

^ .But it is good to be thus brought into contact with the 
actual derails of the events, that seemed to us so great and 
glcwious, when, afar offj we could only distinguish the flash 
^ and the smoko^ the roar of the cannon, and the shouts of 
the conquerors. It is good to analyse the elements which 
composed the popular movements we admire and approve, 
and the motives of the heroes we teach our sons Jo revere ! 

It is good — because tjius we may hope to discern 
fafee glitter with which we have coloured such deeds, as 
make terfible the death-bods of those who were illustrious 
by them ! and the unsotlrtd principles of a world’s teach- 
ing, to which we hav^ given the high names of honour, 
self-sacrifice, and^fealty. ‘ * 

Among the gay, ligljt-hearted throng which crowds the 
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reception-rooms or the inonarcli, it is indeed singular to 
meet with the most prominent characters o^ that terrible 
struggle; and to sec the old Palikars, with their iron 
hands, and their breasts rll scarred with the wounds 
from which they escaped as by a miracle, quietly enjoying 
the amusement they derive from watthing the dancers, 
and beating time to tlie merry tunes of waltzes^and qua- 
drilles. • . t 

Indeed old Coloctroni, the sturdy, dauntless chief, 
whose fame has reached even England, had very nearly 
terminated Iris wild, stirring careef within the walls of the 
dancing-room. He left it alive and well at midnight, 
and at two in the morning he w'as dead. 

But it is certainly a beautiful scene — that of a ball in 
the new palace at Athens ; ^ the variety of magn’ficent 
costumes, and the gathering together of beautiful women, 
from so many different natiqns, coqld scarce fail to render 
it so*. The Capitairi,tor chiefs, are each a perfect picture, 
when dressed out in the full splendour of the Greek 
costume; ^nd 4hcir wives and daughters, wdio, on such 
occasions, generally carry their whole fortunes on their 
persons, sometimes wear their red caps, with the tassel^ 
composed entirely of real pearls, while diamonds and 
other jewels are lavishly disposed on the mpst conspicuous 
parts of their dress. 

Pre-eminent amongst them all, the fair young queen 
is distinguished by the perfect grace of her movements 
and the sweetness of her smile; while the king is eagerly 
surrounc^d by all, for, despite ol* the continual reports^'to 
the contrary efioct, he iS beloyed by his people, as he 
deserves, for his generosity anct goodness of heart; though 
perhaps not even his own subjects have thoroughly appre- 
ciated his ceaseless toil and<<S)nthiued self-sacrifice for the 
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good of the nation, or the patleijce With whicli ho has 
continued, uncomplaining, in as difficult a position as a 
prince \vas ever placed in, without the aid of one person 
on whom he dared rely. * 

The diversity of languages to be heard on those festive 
occasions is quite singular, and on all sides may be heard 
the amusing mistakes resulting ^rom the attempts of the 
natives |>f the .different countries to understand each other ; 
— an ^Englishman, gvavcly conversing with the French 
ambassador on the state of the country, and observiag 
that it must indeed be ^ery difficult to change the clothes 
of a whole nation, having substituted the word habits for 
habitudes; and a Greek, whispering to an English lady, 
whose language he professes to have acquired at Corfu, 
that he doeg not think her partner very good bred. 

But it were vain tQ attempt Analysing at a glance the 
whole of our residency on tiiese fair shores, so thickly 
strewn with fiagments fjom the great wreck of time. * 

The impression which remains most strongly on the 
mind, after a residence, ndl in Greece only, but in the 
East in general, is a kind of Vague feeling, as though in 
these coiKitrics the laws of mind and matter were re- 
‘ verged. 

Whilst arao^jg the peoples \)n the Asiatic shores — so 
dull, so mindless, so enervated — we find nothing to raise 
our ideas from the material to the spiritual; it is from the 
stones and the dust of the ground itself that we njay draw 
the lessons which teach of immortality, and extract the 
high and elevating thoughts of noble intellects which 
earth shall know no more.. 
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ArraTigemcnts inad(f to leave Engbnd an»J start by the Danube-^Greece become 
a hackriierf subj^ict — Its Claims on our Attention increased in proportion— 
Too much already said of this Coimt^ in connexion with the Past — Regular 
Routine of Enthusiasm performed oy Travellers — Present Claims involvo^ the 
Fate of living Men — Struggles of a young County — New Instit'jtioos — SeioJI* 
nary for Priests — Uiiiver&ity-Scliools— House of Commons — ^Mecdoto of a 
Maiiiotc. ^ 

. April 24th, 1846. 

The steamer from Constantinople has just brought the 
news that the navigation on the Danube has commenced 
for the jeason, and that one voyage has already been suc- 
cessfully performed. As this is the route by which we 
intend proceeding to England, we have therefore arraiiged 
to start by the next pabket fgr Smyrna. There remain 
to us, consequently, but a very <few days of our long resi- 
dence in a country which is daily l;]jecoming more interest- 
ing in many points of vie^, although unfortunately it has 
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at the same time been rendered co much of a hacknied 
theme, that it no longer attracts all the attention its pro- 
gress would merit. 

Of Greece, as the shrine ?f classical memory, whose 
every^ock and every hill, barren and desert as they arc, 
must still be cloqudht of days so glorious that their fame 
has traversed unnumbered ages^ and outlived the rise 
^d fiill of empires — of Greece in connexion with its former 
greatness — enough ha« indeed beep said already by nu- 
merohs and often able writers. From the period of Lord 
Byron’s visit to that of *the last young collegian who has 
had the mortification of having his Homeric Greek mis- 
taken for English by the Albanian servant he attempted 
to converse with, this country has been the favourite resort 
of innumerajde travellers .fron^ all parts of the world, but 
more especially of our rwn counttymen. 

We have seen them flpcking;to these shores in search of 
that food for their enthusiasin»aiid their imagination which 
they deem perhaps their own^iomes too much devoid of in- 
terest, and their lives too rational and matter erf fac1^.to afford 
them, until the very process of travelling has taught them 
^at no-oiie place is in reality more poetical than another, 
or niore calculated to convey to tlie mind that great truth 
stamped on every line of creation, that all things here are 
destined to decay, that however much our associations 
would seek to confine it in peculiar localities, the past 
must still be every where bearing its universal testiijiony to 
the sure downfal of earthly grandeur, and the perishing 
of the work of men’s hands. For every wlierc there lias been 
beauty which has faded, an(| life wVich has been swallowed 
up in death; and still mole; everywhere and at all times, 
human passions arc wprking round us; and the human 
schemes and hopes and fearfl springing from the occurrences 
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of our daily existence,* may afford food^fof reflection as 
profitable, and of as deep an interest, as aught that this 
time-honoured land can offiir. 

But whether these modeite pilgrims have been actuated 
by the restless love of change, or the wish rather to feasj their 
eyes on her visible loveliness than to conjure up the dim 
visions of her departed gloty, very few have^failed,at least to 
pay their tribute to all that remains of ancient Greece . Ths 
wonderful beauty of hef monuments has been described ; the 
strange and deathlike stillness which reigns over the noble 
plain of Marathon, has been commented on; the desert 
wildness of Thcrmopylas and the profanation of the Casta- 
lian fountain poetically regretted; whilst the oracle at 
Delphi, and the spirit of Plato at Sunium, have all. been 
duly invoked. On such matters, therefore, there is nothing 
more to be said: but GrSece has now a claim on our atten- 
tion just so much higher than the mere interest her ancient 
fame might excite, asf a future which will be influenced by 
the events of the present day^is more important than an 
irrevocable past; and the fate of generations unborn, 'who 
have yet to live and suffef, is of greater moment than^ 
the visionary recollections of dead men’s deeds. 

If the record of these days of old may be read in the 
striking features of her lalidscapcs, another page .of her 
history has now been written on her breast in every spot 
which marks the details of that one great struggle, whereby 
so lately^ she burst her chains, and rose from slavery and 
dependence to be once more a nation. I do not mean to 
speak ofithe attention which her political position mi^ht 
claim, either as regards her owq internal interests or those 
of the countries with which she ift connected; but merely 
of the sympathy with which all mujt view the efforts of a 
people so lately awakened frdm,tlle moral stupor into which 
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they had been plunged by the tylanny of a foreign yoke, 
and who, during the few years of their independence, have 
already made most rapid progress towards civilisation and 
intellectual improvement. IJonour, justice, and loyalty, 
are i\o longer only names but principles amongst them; 
and that deeply-rodted patriotism \Yhich led them formerly 
to shed tbeir blood and risk tbeir lives for their country, 
«iow causes tfcem to labour zealously in the reform of 
abuse^, and to promote those means ^f enlightenment which 
may* ultimately place them on the level with other nations. 
Of late many important* institutions have been established 
in Greece; her priests are now offered the means of ac- 
quiring the instruction necessary to render them at least 
less ignorant than those whose blind guides they have so 
long been; And we may yet hope to see her church, which, 
though obscured by the grossest Superstition, has ever kept 
the true faith as a precious geiv a rough casket, emerging 
from its comparative (l^rkness as ft pure and apostolic 
branch of the universal Church. The ncwly-lbunclcd 
university, with its twenty-four learned afid enlightened 
^professors, is doing wonders ih spreading knowledge and 
encoirft^glng the study of the sciences; whilst in the admir- 
abfe schools springing up in all directions, the men and 
women of twenty years henorf are acquiring sound prin- 
ciples, and a suitable degree of mental cultivation. 

Let then the wise and good of more favoured lands still 
visit regenerated Greece, not merely to expend jheir elo- 
quence on her broken columns and empty tombs, but to 
patronise her institutions, to stimulate her advancement 
in all that is right and ne^lful, to aid, in short, with their 
counsel and support, thift young country so nobly strug- 
gling into life. 

The House of Commo^^ flow one of the most inte- 
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resting sights in AthenL^ although I must o^vn, whenever 
I have attended any of their debates, I always found the 
members, or deputies as tlitey arc called, so exceedingly 
picturesque, that I was far^too much occupied studying 
tlicir graceful attitudes and wild costumes, to attend to the 
sense of their very energetic speeches. ' The President of 
the National Assembly, Notara, is a picture iix lilmself; 
he was chosen on account of his age, and ce^alnly on thij 
ground he had the besf possible .right to liis post, as»he is 
1(^ years of ago, and looks as if he had been deadband 
burled for the last half century, an^i had only come to life 
again for the occasion. 

The practical working of the constitutional form of 
government, which, since the Srd of September, 1843, has 
been established in Greece, was rather amuslngl}. illus- 
trated to me by a very original Mainote of my acquaint- 
ance. lie had made a vov 4 never> to shave liis board till 
Greece was altogcthep free, which^ in the days of lipr ab- 
solute monarchy, he did not ifonsider her to be. On the 
Srd of Seytemier he said he had almost determined on 
cutting it olF, but he thought he would wait a week or^so ^ 
to see how matters went ; and,” he added, shaBTITg his 
head significantly, my beard grows longer every day.*^ 

W c shall not, however, liWe an opportunity of visiting 
the Cliambers again before we leave Athens, as this is 
Easter Week (Old Style), when all business is suspended. 
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Easter Week — Lent rigidly observed — ^FSte amona; the Ruins — Preparations for 
Breaking the Fast — Principal Ccmnonies of Hofy Week — Holy Tiiurbday — 
Good Friday — Funeral Procession at Midnight — Ceremony of the Anastasin 
or Kesdrrection on Easter Eve — Singular Beauty of the Night in Greece — 
Striking Scene at the Dawn of Easter Day— State of Religion in Greece not 
unpr<nnising compared with other Nations — Extraordinary Bustle of Easter 
Day — Frightful Singing of the Greeks — Analogy of the Sister Arts disproved 
by them — A Jew ^ving th^Lie to the Emperor of Russia. 


April 25th. 

I AM very glad thus^o Have an opportunity, just b'efore 
my departure, of witnessing once more the ceremonies of 
the Greek Church during* the holy weela^ wliich arc so 
particularly beautiful. Nowhere, I am certain, is Lent 
^morcTOJftcientiously or rigidly kept than in this country; 
soamuch so, indeed, that the effects of the discipline, which 
is carried on in the true spirit of mortification, arc physi- 
cally evident, in most cases, long before the forty days are 
over: they use the strictest abstinence, and the little food 
they do eat is of a most unsavoury nature; th^re are no 
dainty omelettes and wild duck, passing under the name 
oafish, as in Roman Catholic countries; vcgetahles boiled 
in waterf olives, and a pertain* most horrible species of 
shell-fish which it is a penance even to look at, with black 
coffee, is the sole noupshment they take. But the Greeks 
are a very light-hearted {iqpple, and they enter upon this 
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severe regimen with one of the gayest and most beautiful 
of their ffites. » 

This is the burying of ti^e carnival, a fantastic cere- 
mony which takes place before twelve o’clock on the 
first day of Lent. The spot, which from time imme- 
morial has been chosen foe its celebration, would alone 
give an unspeakable charm to this characteristic scene, • 
independent of the invariable accessories of a cloudlessi^ky 
and, a brilliant sun, whicli the Greeks may at any time so 
confidently expect, that they wisely 4oId all their festivities 
in the' open air. The fifteen majestic columns now alone 
remaining of the mighty temple of Jupiter Olympus, are 
usually abandoned to a solitude and stillness so intense, 
that there seems to hang "around them a very atmosphere of 
desolation, which singularly enhances the awful sublimity 
of these stately ruins; but cgi this ^day, before even the 
rising of the sun has been annoninccd by the long shadows 
of the three lone pillars which ^tand apart from the rest, 
and have S9 long been as a gigantic sun-dial to that wide 
plain, the stern silence of this kingdom of the past is broken 
in upon by every sight and sound that can indicSEc* life 
most busy, stirring, and gay. ^ 

The whole population of Aliens, men, women, and chil- 
dren, followed by their asses laden with provisions, carpets, 
and other indispensable luxuries, pour out of the town at 
this early |iour, and assemble under the deserted columns: 
nor do they confine themselves to t^iis spot alone, but spread 
in all dire<jtions along the myrtle-clad banks of the Ilyssus, 
over the stadium, as entire in foign to this day asVhen it 
shook with the roar of the wild beasts and the shouts of the 
combatants in those terrific games; and round the classic 
fountain of Calleroe, usually so s*till and quiet that the 
most timid of nymphfj might use it%limpid waters for her 
mirror, as the stars da every niglrt. 

E 
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Thus, clustering in groups that are almost always strik- 
ingly pictures<][uc, they establish themselves for a long 
day of enjoyment ; the Ijfltle infants, strange-looking, 
diminutive mummies swaddled from head to foot, and 
with long streaihing black hair, are laid among the* 
green cprn to^ sleep or scream as the case may be; the 
• young girls ♦■arrange their little coquettish red caps to 
thewbest advantagCf and look ou|: from under their long 
eyelashes at the fierce cavaliers; *who, with a self-satisfied 
air, and an incredibly small waist, keep continually career- 
ing at full gallop up and down, over rocks and stones, in a 
reckless manner, more amusing to themselves than agree- 
able to their horses. Meanwhile the more sedate of the 
party seat themselves in a mrcle, and give their serious 
attention to one of the number, who either regales them 
unwearied for hours togeljier with a most lamentable 
musip produced by tlv5 rattling of^ a quill on the jingling 
wires of a sort of mand^in, or else chants, in a mono- 
tonous voice, a never-ending story, whirfi, to^my infinite 
^ delight, is generally word for word one of those we know 
so *W8ff in the “ Arabian Nights.^^ Altogether it would 
bfe impossible to conceive a gayer or more animated scene, 
brightened as it is by the^lSect of the sunshine on the 
vivid colours of their dresses. 

At noon a grotesque figure, representing the late 
carnival, is carried to his grave in procession, with a 
great deal of merriment and glee, where he is igno- 
miuiously decapitated and buried. From thait moment 
the Greeks enter with tall sincerity on the practice of 
the severe system of s^-tlenial enjoined by their church; 
and really so visible are its efiects, that before they reach 
Pitssion Week, ^ when \hc abstinence is almost total, a 
man is liable to betmistaIsLen fordiis elder brother in 
the street 
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Vigorous preparations now commence for the reaction 
so shortly to take place, and® the town becomes a scene of 
bustle and excitement quit\ indescribable. Athens for 
the last few days has literally been one immense sheep- 
fold, as it is an inviolate custom that the Pascal lamb 
should be eaten on Eastef Day, even in the very poorest 
house ill Greece; and the voracious looks whith arc every-'* 
where cast on the still living animals’ are most amuiSng. 
Red eggs are also so indispensable to the breaking of this 
long fast, that the tradespeople seem ,to lose all recollection 
of their distinctive callings, and cobblers and blacksmiths 
alike become merchants of this cherished commodity. 
Besides the#, there is a particular kind of biscuit, made 
only at this season, generally by the mistress of* the house 
herself, be her rank what it may, whb taxes her ingenuity 
in giving them all sorts of fantastic forms. It would ap- 
pear that some conside? this oile of the very few safe chan- 
nels for the expression of their fpyalty, as my little nephew 
has just come irf high glee to show us a cake representing 
their most gracious majesties, each with a red eg" under 
their arm. 

The principal ceremonies of the church commence on 
Maundy Thursday; and I determined to attend them all, 
fatiguing as they are, as it is the last opportunity I may 
ever have of doing so. Tlie priests begin at eight o’clock 
in the evoping to read in all the churches what is called 
“ Les douze Evangiles,” that is, all the chapters in the 
four Gospels containing the^last events of our Saviour’s life 
As may be supposed, this lasto many hours; and the 
fatigue is extreme, since it is appoint on which they are 
particularly tenacious, that all should stand while the 
Gospel is being read. When •tile Engjjsh chapel was 
opened in Athens, find the Greeks freely admitted to 

E 2 
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• 

witness our services and offer their comments on them, I 
have often been asked what the reason of our incon- 
sistency in remaining seated while the second lesson is 
read, since we rise to hear the shorter portion of the 
Gospel afterwards; — in my ignorance, I could not answer * 
the question. ^ • 

• The Greeks enter on these important services at this 
period with a zeal and a sincerity ^which might well be a 
lesson to many who are so ready to exclaim against their 
ignorance and superstition. After they have thus heard, 
crowded into a few hours, that large portion of Scripture, 
which our Church more wisely enables us to hear at in- 
tervals during Lent, they retire to pass the grater part of 
the night on the prayers £q)pointcd to usher in the great 
solemnity of Good Briday. This day is observed with a 
devout seriousness which is quite remarkable. The most 
perfect stillness pervades the wholes town, usually so noisy 
and animated from the firS dawn of light; and the people 
scarcely leave their houses at all until ciglil or nine o’clock 

^ ill the evening, when all who are not detained by some 
insuTfflSuntable obstacle repair to the churches to attend 
tlfe solemn rites which arc then performed. 

They consist in a regular iStfneral service, which certainly 
brings the awful fact they commemorate most palpably 
before the mind. A bier, on which there is no profane 
attempt to represent what never ought to be represented, 
but simply covered with^black draperies, stands before the 
altar, and numerous tapers are lighted round it, •while the 
rest of tlTe church is left ii^totai darkness ; at the head stands 
the venerable old arclfbfthop, in his long flowing robesj 
holding the sacred Sariptures; at the foot a bishop, scarcely 
lesiaged, supports the 'cross; and other dignitaries of the 
Church fill up the vacant Ipace betjvcen them, each one 
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standing motionless, wrapt in the black crape veils which 
form at all times a part of their attire. 

The cathedral is thronged ito the very door. Though the 
same scene is enacted in all the other churches, which are 
equally well filled, yet a deep, almost mournful silence pre- 
vails; not a sound is heard wiong that mass of living beings, 
save the low sad voice of these old men, as tlipy chant, in a« 
monotonous but not unmusical tone,, the solemn service 
for^the dead; and occasionally the swinging to and frft of 
the silver censers, rendering the air heavy with incense. 
Almost all the prayers used in the Glreek Church are ex- 
tremely ancient, and some remarkably beautiful; those 
appointed for this day are especially so. That with which 
they commence is very striking — a single voice^ proclaims, 
that “ He who hung the lieavens ^nd the earth in thmr 
spheres, hangs to-day on the^accursfd tree;” and proceeds 
in a strain of positive^ sublimity. ^When these have all 
been recited, there is a momentary pause, and then the 
funeral preyessipn is raarshalle*d with all tlic melancholy 
pomp they can devise. Thc^pricsts raise the bier on their 
shoulders; the bishops walk in front, holding jthe oross, * 
and long poles bearing other sacred symbols which jgre 
always carried before the d^ad. Slowly, they proceed 
down the nave ; and when they have crossed the threshold 
of* the church, they burst at once into the sad wailing 
hymn for the burial of the dead peculiar to this country; 
which, though not remarkable as a melody, has something 
so singular, so indescribably mournful in its tones, thjft, 
however great may be the flistance from which that strange 
wild music is heard, it must be recognised at once, and 
brings with it the image of the cold qprpso carried through 
the sunshine, with its livid facc^and its wreath of flowers. 
Tlien the w^iole concourse the ^eoptt pours out and 
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follows the procession, but quietly and in order; and thus 
with slow and measured tread, lighted only by the tapers 
round the bier, they goforthinto the dark night, chanting 
that solemn requiem. Thousands surround and press on 

them, but all is still, as though each one of those thousands 
jnourned^a peculiar friend; thqy pass along the principal 

^streets, and th5 few sick or in sorrow, who have remained 
within their houses, J^necl in prayer as the wailing music 
annpounccs the approach of the sa(^ but quiet train, till the 
same monotonous sound, dying away on the still night air, 
tells that it is past; au^ finally, in the same order in which 
it left it, the procession returns to the church, where they 
replace the bier before the altar, and extinguish tlie tapers. 
Here the ceremony terminates for the night; the church 
is instantly cleared, qjid left to* the profound silence and 
darkness deemed sult^able for the awful period between 
Good Friday and Easter « 

Wb have all expciienc<sd, repeatedly, the sudden chill 
which strikes upon the hcaA when we mccUa fupcral, how- 
ever often we may he called upon to do so; for, in truth, we 
• cah:iotbe reconciled with death, do what wc will, as long 
we are living, loving, and hoping beings. Men have lain 
down with hiip side by side qn the battle-field, and weaker 
women have held him in their arms incorporate, in the form 
they loved the best on earth; but still, wherever the coffined 
corpse of one we never knew is carried by, we shrink and 
gasp, and the hell tolling for the meanest and least valued 
aKiong us, is as the knell of every one who hears it It may, 

then, b(k imagined how decplj^ impressive is the scene I 
have described, when, in •addition to these more ordinary 
feelings, we realise the awful thought that it is tlio Lord 
of life Himself, whom in jhis mournful procession wc, as 
it are IpUcfWing jhrou^h the dsyrk and solemn night 
to tke tomb. 
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Doubtless it is a question, how far it may not be injurious 
to the mind, that religious feelings should be roused, or 
impression made, by means ofiany such outward ceremony; 
yet, in the case of the Greek people, I should imagine it 
would be productive only of good. Their faith, simple 
and childlike, honestly accf,pting all their Churoh would 
have them believe, has, it must be owned, but little of a,^ 
spiritual nature, at least as yet ; and it may, therefore, be as 
welj that their lively ^ imaginations and quick feelings 
should be worked upon in this manner. 

The next ceremony is that of the ' Anastasin,” or Re- 
surrection, by far the most striking of all those celebrated 
by the Greek Church; and as it is principally performed 
in the open air, I watched with some anxiety the* pro- 
spect of a line night, on which its e^ect greatly depends. 
Happily, any one who resides in Greece is tempted to 
abandon the theory, tli^t hum^n hopes are liable to disap- 
pointment, at least as far as regards flie weather; so certain 
is he, if he^ wishes for a fine dAy, to see it arrive smiling 
and warm ; not a vacillating, deceitful fine day, such as 
in England sometimes tempts out an unwary pleasfcrfe-'' 
hunter, seemingly for the express purpose of maliciously 
deluging him half anhour#afier with unexpected rain; 
but a day indisputably fine, with a sunshine so’ deter- 
minately strong, that it is evident no cloud could have the 
power to extinguish one single ray. And Easter Eve was as 
gloriously*starry and cloudless as could have been desired. 

It is, Indeed, a wonderful thing, a summer’s night 
in Greece, or rather the ^pace between the setiing and 
rising of the sun, for it cannot called night where there 
is no darkness, no chilling dews, no sleep. People sleep 
during the hot languid houra o£ the day; and they are 
thankful to ^ake, that they may revive uiAler the delicious 
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influenceof *the faint night^breezes, so mild, so soft, that 
they seem to be but the gemtlc breathing of the earth in 
its slumber. We cannot call k night, but yet it is not day, 
though the whole heavens are glowing with the intense 
brightness of the great stars, hanging so motionless in the * 
unfathomable depths of darlj unclouded blue, and the 
^very air is filled with light from innumerable meteors 
shooting to and fro.^ It is not day, for there is a solemn, 
a profound repose, which daycoulcl never know: the '^ry 
spirit of rest seems tcf go forth over the earth, hushing 
not only winds and waves, but causing every leaf on the 
sombre olive-trees or green myrtle-bushes to lie still, as 
though spell- bound; and the starlight, radiant as it is, 
has a softness which tempers all on the wide-spreading 
landscape, that mighjbe harsh otr abrupt in a more glaring 
light. Wherever it may be seen, a calm summer’s night 
is assuredly one of the mqst beaitfiful things in nature; 
but there is something peculiar in the influence it has on 
the mind in Greece, whidh I have nowhere, else expe- 
rienced; there is such purity in the sky, the air, the 
• ligJ^l, such a holy tranquillity on all around, that the 
sjfife of human life seems suddenly stilled, the fire of 
human passion quenched, and the most perturbed of spirits 
could not fail to partake somewhat of so intense a rest. 

Saturday gave promise of just such a night as this; and 
at nine o’clock we proceeded down the principal street on 
our way to the cathedral, where were already assembled 
iiot only the whole popu^tion of the town, but ijiat of the 
neighbojiring villages also, whd always repair to Athens 
for this solemnity. A platform had been erected at a short 
distance from the church door, where the king and queen, 
with the l^ishops and other priests, stand during the latter 
part <of Ae cerelhony.^ WKfen we arfived they were still 
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in the church, which was filled just as it tad been the 
night before. Outside, the • crowd was dense, and we ob- 
tained places on a balcony directly opposite to the cathe- 
dral, from whence we witnessed one of the most striking 
spectacles I have ever beheld. 

Still continuing to folbw the great events of Passion 
Week in their solemn rotation, the Saviour was yet sup-> 
posed to be within his tomb, and thet same perfect stUlness 
w;>s maintained, the safne darkness and gloom prcvJiilcd 
over everything. There was not" a light, not a sound; 
each individual of that immense multitude, filling even all 
the adjoining streets, remained still and motionless, so that 
even the most distant might catch the murmuring voices 
of the priests, who w^re reciting the service^ wdtlun the 
church ; troops lined thdP streets tc^ see that perfect quiet 
was maintained, but assuredly' it wa^ a needless precaution, 
for there was not oneipresen^ who^did not seem to share in 
a general feeling of gloom and depression, as though a 
heavy cloqd w^ere hanging over all things; and so complete 
was the realisation of all that these ceremonies are intended 
to convey, that I am certain the power of death, stiif so 
awfully manifest in these last tedious hours, was present 
with each one of them. , 

As midnight approached, the archbishop, with his priests, 
accompanied by the king and queen, left the church and sta- 
tioned tljemselves on the platform, which was raised consi- 
derably from the ground, so that they were distinctly seen by 
the people. Every one now remained in breathless expeciia- 
tion, holding their unligKtcd tapers in readinessjwhen the 
glad moment should arrive, while^ihe priests still continued 
murmuring their melancholy chant ^n a low half-whisper. 
Suddenly a single report of a c^non announced that twelve 
o’clock had struck, ajid that Easter paylirfd begun; then the 
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old archbishop, elevating the cross, exclaimed in a loud, ex- 
ulting tone, “ Christos anesti,^ Christ is risen I” and in- 
stantly every single individual* of all that host took up the 
cry, and the vast multitude broke through a^d dispelled for 
ever the intense and mournful silence 'which they had main- 
tained so long, with one spontaneous shout of indescribable 
joy and triumph, “ Christ is risen “ Christ is risen !” At 
the same moment the. oppressive darkness was succeeded 
by a*blaze of light from thousands* of tapers, which, cosn- 
municating one from another, seemed to send streams of fire 
in all directions, rendering the minutest objects distinctly 
visible, and casting the most vivid glow on the expressive 
faces, full of exultation, of the rejoicing crowd; bands of 
music strueje up their gayest strains; the roll of the drums 
through the town, and^further on the pealing of the cannon, 
announced far and ne^r thescj glad tidings of great joy; 
while from hill and pkin, ftom thefsea-shore and the far 
olive ^ove, rocket after jiocket ascending to the clear 
sky, answered back with their mute eloquence ijiat Christ 
is risen indeed, and told of t)ther tongues that were re- 
peatSag those blessed words, and other hearts that leapt 
foi* joy ; everywhere men clasped each other’s hands, and 
congratulated quo another, a^d embraced with counte- 
nances beaming with delight, as though to each one sepa- 
rately some wonderful happiness had been proclaimed; 
and so in truth it was; — and all the while, rising above 
the mingling of many sounds, each one of which was a 
soand of gladness, the aged priests were distinctly heard 
chanting forth a glorious old hyihn of victory, in tones so 
loud and clear, that they* seemed to have regained their 
youth and strength to fell the world how Christ is risen 
firom the dead, having trapipled death beneath his feet, 
and henceforth thb entopibedfiaye everlasting life.” 
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It is impossible to give any adequate idea*of the effect 
of this scene. The sudden ^change of silent sorrow and 
darkness to an almost delirious joy, and a startling blaze 
of light spreading i’s unwonted brilliancy widely through 
the dim shadow^ r tght, was really likc^ magic. The en- 
thusiasm of the fiu G-'celt is easily roused, and whether 
in this Instance the Teelmgs they express are genuine or» 
not 1 cannot say, ye^. c^^rt inly no outward demonstration 
wag wanting of the gfateful ^transport with wdiich'the 
dawning of Easter Day ought ovefywhere to be met. 

The service was now over, and their majesties took 
their departure. The queen, who on ordinary occasions 
is merely a pretty woman, looked truly beautiful in her 
Greek dress, and by the strong light of the torfhlight. 

We returned home thi^ugh the streets illuminated as 
in broad day, and thronged by the people, who seemed to 
have not the smallest ii]iention/)f going home to bed. Their 
sole object was evidently to imkc as much noise as they 
could in evgry possible way, and* most memly, if not musi- 
cally, did they sing and shoutP, and send up rockets, and fire 
off their pistols. Even the lambs were already Iwfhg 
roasted whole, and the red eggs, with which the town had 
actually swarmed a few hour^ before, had disappeared as 
suddenly as a cloud of locusts in a north wind. Yet it is 
much to their credit, that this night, when so much licence 
is given to mirth and re veby, should never have been known 
to be pro?aned by excess or intemperance of any kind. 

Altogejiher, I think the impression left on the mind by 
these ceremonies cannot b\it be favourable to th^! Greeks 
and their Church. Surely mora ieP said of their ignorance 
and superstition than is altogether just. It would be 
strange, indeed, if these evils djd'uot, to a certain extent, 
prevail in a’ countr]^ scarce Hwen^ yeah escaped from 
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bondage, under a nation whose own creed is so utterly false 
and degraded; but the spirit •of superstition does not con- 
sist in any peculiar observande or rite, and there may be 
quite as much of it even in England influencing the person 
who would exalt 'the observance of some outward form 
above the virtue of Christian oJiarity, as in the case of the 
•poor old Greek woman, who spends licr last penny to buy 
a tajDer, which she. lights before the altar, and verily 
bellfeves she shall find her clhld restored to healtlti in 
consequence. Without,* however, attempting to make any 
comparison with Great Britain, which all must gratefully 
acknowledge to be so highly favoured as the scat of more 
true spiritual religion than any country in Europe, it may 
be said with truth, that the present state of Greece seems, 
in this respect at Icastfimore proitiising than that of several 
others of the Europesui natiops. Greece can only advance 
from her superstition t^ enlightenment; whereas it is to be 
feared the mysticism of Germany is but the high road to 
that, infidelity to which France has already at4iined : and 
where is a more mournful spectacle to be found than the 
m^l condition of Italy? 


April 26 th. 

I should not advise any one whose nerves are not very 
strong, to attempt passing Easter Sunday in Athens. The 
jioise, consisting of a confusion of the most discordant 
sounds, is really tremendous; a strange contrast to the quiet 
<jf the past week, and alf the more from the complete ces- 
sation 0 # the only sound^ whicR was then to be heard— 
namely, the bleating of innumerable lambs; they have been 
most eflfectually silenped, the very bones have been too 
well picked to cry out ferr yengeance ; but drums, mundo- 
£ns, and other inharmpniou^instrum^nts, rockets, musket 
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shots, and above all the incessant vocalism, for I dare not 
call it singing, of the GreeW, combined to render the up- 
roar quite intolerable. * 

It has been said that there is an invisible connecting 
link between the sister arts of music, poultry, and painting, 
and that a sort of analogy may be traced through, the pro- 
ductions of genius in these different fields, so that the dis- * 
tinctive character or peculiar turn of » thought which j:en- 
dered the poet unique “in his own calling, mayyefbe 
perfectly recognised in the inspiratiqns of the painter or 
musician. Thus Michael Angelo is the Dante of painting, 
the composer of Don Juan that of music. Moore is as- 
suredly the Claude Lorrain of poetry, and Bellini the 
Petrarch of song. Now there can be no doubt that this 
pretty theory is most tholroughly OT«rthrown in Greece. 
Not only do the relics of antiquity, and the writings of the 
ancients, bear testimony to their fojmer excellence, almost 
beyond our comprehension, in^^poetry and sculpture, but 
in the present day their new-created literature teems with 
the works of young poets, gi'i^ing evidence of the most rape 
talent; and at the Polytechnic School the singularly rtfpid 
progress of the pupils, both in drawing and sculpture, has 
created much surprise. Butlrith regard to music, I really 
think there is an organic deficiency in the case of each in- 
dividual Greek. It is impossible for them rightly to into- 
nate the jjiost simple strain; their ideas of an air are fear- 
fully vague; singing in tune is a jaystery they have never 
dreamt oS solving; and yet, true to that great principle in 
human nature, which makes people always persiS in at- 
tempting precisely what they cannit do, there is nothing a 
Greek performs more to his own satisfaction, or delights in 
so much, as singing. Right brawdly does he commence on 
the falsest of keys, ajid in the mosti nasal of tones, an un- 
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earthly shake of wonderful length, which dies away into a 
whining chromatic scale that^is horribly melancholy; then 
digging out, as it were, his *^oice from the very depths of 
his chest, he ascends, by some inconceivably discordant 
process, to its highest pitch, and there yells without inter- 
•mission till quite exhausted. As all are equally proficient 
* in this fiend -like and difficult music, it may be imagined 
witl^^ what sort of a concert we were regaled throughout 
the^ whole of Easter Day; and yet they all looked so gay 
and good-humoured, sauntering about in their very hand- 
somest dresses, that one could not but forgive them for 
expressing their pleasure in their own discordant manner. 

On all sides the joyous Christos anesti ” was to be 
heard incessantly repeated, as it is customary for all who 
meet to interchange this salutation without distinction of 
rank or station. A singular^ circumstance with regard to 
this practice was relatq^ to <me as having occurred at St. 
Petersburg!! this year, but*I really think the story was too 
good to be true. It is said that the Emperor«^of Russia, 
when entering his carriage dn Easter Day, addressed the 
se^nel who presented arms to him with the usual an- 
nouncement, “ Christ is risen.’^ “ It is not true,” exclaimed 
the 'soldier, wko happened t«*be a Jew. I should greatly 
doubt, however, from what I have seen of Russian dis- 
cipline in this country, that any one of those poor bonds- 
men, both in soul and body, would have couragje to utter 
such a speech even in defence of their own religion. 
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9 

The principal business of Easter hay consists in paying 
visits; tlie bouses seei^ actuSJly to change owners, and it 
is quite alarming to think wha^ a course of sweetmeats and 
pipes one individual goes through in his progress from 
dwelling to dwelling; but,in this respect they ore quite 
indefatigable. Wc bad also a farewell visit to moke to one 
of the most interesting personages in Greece, who, indg* 
pendent of his personal history, tragic as it is, would be 
worthy of attention were it only as one of the last repre- 
sentatives of a race that is but too rapidly passing away: 
yes, they are dying out^ those brave old palikari, who with 
their godd right hands alone hewed off their country’s 
chains; the hands are withered-*now, where they arejict 
already crumbling into askes. like the few stalv^llfftrees 
resisting the rushing storm tl^ft lays the forest low, they 
only remained standing when the revolution swept over 
the land and laid her warriors in ihe dust; but the age is 
hurrying on; and we go with* it, a|id even in Greece the 
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names of Zaimi, and Colocotroni, and Botzaris, are re- 
ceding itito the past, as the i^^ks and stones into the dis- 
tance before the flying wheels of the chariot. 

Petrobey, the good old Bey of Maina, has lived to see 
the most of his comrades in arms depart to answer a sterner 
.call than ever brought them tetthe battle-field, conquered 
«^t last by the very power they once used against their 
enemies. He has liyed on, after a stirring' and eventful 
life,'" to a cheerful old age; yet he must have fearful rccpl- 
lections, too, that simple, kind-hearted, noble old man ; 
there has been one hour in his life whose memory must 
surely blot out and obscure all other happier moments in 
his existence. It is that in which he was brought before 
the narrow^ window of his prison by the gaolers, and forced 
to look down upon h^ brave and beautiful son, the “ light 
of his eyes” as he called him (and yet not less, alas ! the 
assassin of the President Cappo d’I«tria), as he came forth 
with firm step and dauntless«eye, to perish in all the strength 
and beauty of his manhood, by the hands of tjje common 
executioners. *■ 

The father, uttering no word to betray his inward agony 
to the tormentors who could condemn him to so unnatural 
a torture, was doomed to follo|f all tlic details of this horrible 
scene, even to the last, with that fascinated gaze which could 
not choose but rivet itself on the very sight that was rending 
his heart. He saw George Mavromicali, universally acknow- 
ledged to have been as gallant and noble a young man as 
ever, trod the earth, and remarkable for his, personal 
beauty,N5ome forth surrounded by the soldiers, whose 
muskets were already IdaiLid to take from that beloved son 
the life which he hac| given him. As they passed under 
the windows of the prison^ the young man looked up, and 
their eyes met; iSic distance between them was too great to 
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admit of more than an interchange of looks, but the father 
stretched out his arms through! the narrow bars to show 
how he yearned to twine them round the form about to be 
delivered up to the embrace of death, and the son lifted up 
his beautiful countenance, glowing with ardour and enthu- 
sia’-m, and answered him with a fond, sweet stjaile, so that 
there was far more eloquence in that voiceless farewell than 
words could ever have conveyed. . ’ -j 

Then Petrobey saw him pass on and stand in the open 
space reserved for him ; he heard him address the crowd with 
quiet cheerfulness, telling them how willingly he died in the 
cause of liberty ; and finally, raising his eyes, which seemed to 
reflect the serenity of that blue sky to the smiling heaven, he 
uttered a prayer for his dear country so touchingly beau tiful* 
that notone could hear it unmoved: Oven from the stern 
breasts of the hardy soldiers de^p sobs were heard to burst; 
but the father wept not a* tear, nOt ev^m when, rending, the 
still sunny air, the pealing volley c^dits work of death, and 
the child of kis love, a moment before so full of life and 
spirit, sunk down a mangled corpse. Poor old man ! I., 
could not help thinking to-day, as I sat by his side, how 
often in the silence of night the mournful accents of his 
murdered son’s last prayer musV seem to rise upon his ear; 
how often through his eyes, closed in troubled sleep, must 
flash* that smile which, like the last ray of the sun about to 
set in nighi, beamed on the fair face ^ that so soon was 
darkened in death. ^ 

Surely, of all sad things^ in this world of 
crime, there is none more sad than the shedding ot gene- 
rous blood, the wasting of heroisth and self-devotion In a 
mistaken cause. Where men love not •their lives, and go 
undaunted to torture or to death, •as did tliis noble young 
man, for the sake of Vheir religion, ft is well ! the blood 
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of the martyrs has been .as the waters of regeneration, 
purifying this earth, aiid causing it to bear much fruit in 
goodly plants, that shall hereafter bloom in Paradise; 
precious is indeed the blood of these saints ! but when any 
motive purely pbUtical, or, as inlhis instance, of enthusi- 
astic p^triotigm, induces one ilian to talcc the life of another, 

» however much of nobleness of purpose, even of singleness 
oft heart, there may be, murde^ is murder still, and the 
a^ssin but an assassin, though liis becoming so was fin act 
of heroic self-sacrifipe. 

Petrobey has never altogether recovered the use of 
his limbs, since the imprisonment he underwent at this 
period, because he also loved his country all too well. 
He had been confined in a damp dungeon so near the 
sea on whose slide the town of Nauplia stands, that 
it was half full of* water, and he has ever since been 
afilifted with rheuwiatism. We found him sitting 
cross-legged on his coijbh, supported by cushions, and 
quietly smoking his pipe. His long snowy beard now 
gives him a most venerable appearance; but, with all the 
mild benevolence of his ^juntenance, it suffices but to 
^peak of Maina, more peculiarly his own country, and 
the scene of his eady expleits, to see his pye kindle with 
a fire that at once betrays the daring old warrior. Ma- 
dame Mavromicali, who, like a good Greek wife, quietly 
owns her inferiority to her lord and master, w«^ seated on 
the ground at his feet, yor could I induce her to leave her 

a more elevated position. The bey conversed 
with us for a long tin^s most cheerfully. He takes a , 
lively interest in all ^tlrnt is going on, and told me that 
it w^as a source of deep regret to him that he was pre- 
vented attending the National Assembly from the weak- 
ness of Hsvlimbs. He talks muoht of his own province 
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of Maina, whose welfai^ hcjihas so greatly at heart. He 
said that he would die in pea^ if he could but see a school 
established there, and begged us to endeavour, in our rich 
and generous country as he termed Great BiRain, to pro- 
’ cure him some assistaifte to this end. 

Wc were quite sorry td’leave this fine old man; it is 
always sad to bid farewell to those whose years have brought 
them to the grave’s dark, brink: we mdy so reasonably /gar, 
if we do but turn away our eyes fiQm them a little while, 
they shall be swallowed up, and we behold them no more. 
As wc came down the stairs, we were saluted by the num- 
berless dependents of the bey — or rather, I should call them 
his clansmen, for he stands just in the same relation to‘ them 
as a Highland chief does to his people. Th^'Mavromi- 
calis were, and indeed arc, the mo^ powerful family of 
their province, and are greatly respSeted and beloved in 
Maina: they themselve^, from* the* old bey down his 
beautiful granddaughter, . the queen’s maid of honour, are 
each in their distinctive position the most perfect types 
of the true Greek aristocracy, and to great simplicity eff 
manner they unite all the refinement of mind and delicac*^ 
of feeling which always must accompany gentle blood 
to a certain degree, whethdr cultivated *by education 
or not. 

I’his day terminated for us in a last attendance on the 
service at mv own little chapel in Athens. The English 
residents in this town are singularly favoured in havingtJiQ, 
services of* their church regularly carried on thr^fp[out 
the year in this beautiful little pl^ce of worship, with a 
propriety I have nowhere seen equalled on the continent. 
It is a strange and pleasing though?, when, in that far 
distant comci; of the earth, thq Scanty congregation lift up 
their voices in the potions of the Litany, to remember 
» . f2 * . 
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that at the same moment tl^ same words are bursting 
&om the innumerable tenj^Ies of our fatherland, and 
echoing over the quiet graves of those who uttered the 
selfsame prdfer in years and ages long gone by, repeating 
with their living lips what ox& living lips repeat 
to-day, “Grant us thy peace;*® and now they are so still, 
we know they have attained it, and so shall we. The 
bmtal-ground, lately consecrated by the ^Bishop of 
Gibraltar, is at some little distance from the church; ^nd 
though not distinguished by any picturesque beauty, is 
as holy and quiet a spot as ever a weary man might wish to 
see wherein to lay him down and take his rest. It is a 
small enclosure in a deserted part of the plain, on tlie 
banks of l9ie Ilyssus, near to the desolate columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter: ^its gateway, closed merely by wide 
iron rails, faces the feast, and when the setting sun has 
bathed the sky behind in ‘‘a flootl of golden light, it is 
wondrously like what im$*gination pictures as the gate of 
Paradise. Within, the graves are not very numerous, but 
dfech one tells a melancholy story. 

In the old churchyards of England one may often trace 
a family from generation to generation, whose members one 
after another Tiave come to* take their place among their 
kindred dust, and slumber side by side : the son has buried 
the father there, and then gone forth to play his little part 
in the busy drama of life, till in his turn hisfsorrowing 
jjl^ld has borne him bsck to moulder at the mouldering 
feet: the daughter, ii^her hours of sadness, has 
gone thither to look upon the mother's tomb, and realise 
the soothing thought that she shall lay her aching 
head once more u|fon the breast that pillowed her in 
infancy, nor fe4 its lifeledfer^ess, because her, own shall be 
as cold and stilL B&t the case jfB <very different in the 
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Kttle burial-pkce of Athens; that tranquil spot has only 
gathered to its rest the scalpred wanderers from home 
and family. The lonely man, travelling perhaps to escape 
the memory of some heavy affliction, has been arrested 
' here to meet a deeper, oblivion than he* looked for. The 
little child that has drooped and died under the hot 
eastern sun, has exchanged its cradle for this soft green i 
couch, and the bereaved parents have gone on to tjieir 
distant home, mourning and in heaviness; or the saifor- 
boy, whose mother has wept and trembled when the wind 
howled round her dwelling, and little dreamt some deadly 
fever had already brought her child to a haven where 
the storms of life could threaten him no more. Such as 
these are the sleepers who have met together ip slumber 
here : they know not one another — they had never heard 
each other’s name, but from far andmear, from the north 
and the south they ha^ie come, thq stranger dead, upon 
their various errands; and here has their course *beeii 
stayed, and jiow they have laid them down like members 
of one family, in one commod home. 


April 27th. 

Travelling in Greece is doubtless a very different thing 
from what it is in England; yet I question, with all the 
mii'aculous power we there possess of flying in a very 
comfortab^ arm-chair from one end of the land to the 
other, if all the convenience of railways and steamboats 
can rival the charm to be found in the more primj^ive^ 
mode of proceeding on horsebacl^, tedious and off!^ dif- 
ficult as it is. I am sure no one Who has once enjoyed 
it, would barter the first hour before ^nrise of a journey 
in this country, for a whole week of more convenient 
travelling elsewhere.^ Later In thsidayil is a different 
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matter : the iiot sun, dangerous paths, and fatigue may per- 
haps lead us to sigh for comfits not to be procured : we are 
not as it were so young as in the morning, when, mounted 
on a vigorous, sure-footed Turkish horse, with the first 
dawn of day, some gldtious landscape, half in light, half in 
. shade, invites us to explore tits mountains and ravines, 
t At that early hour the sky is so deliciously pure, from 
wh9se cloudless depths the thin veil of darkness is floating 
awRy, and where the most ethereJ of stars, more beautiful 
because the last, is w^dxiug paler and paler as though with 
terror at the swAft coming of the fierce sun — the distant 
hills look so lovely as the soft blush of morning mantles 
over them like the warm blood over a fair young face — the 
sea-breeze^ comes up from the unseen ocean with an invi- 
gorating freshness siolen from* the waves, that leads us 
almost to fancy it bears with it the echo of their song — and 
there is a joyousness in all naturc,iind an elasticity in the 
air, which I think would «iift the load from the heaviest of 
hearts for a time at least. , 

And all feel this cheering^ influence— the horses prance 
and snuff' up the cool air, and toss about the silken tassels of 
^eir Turkisli bridles — even the baggage-mule, more than 
hall* smotherexi under innuiilbrable cushions and coverlids, 
the bedding, in short, of the wdiole party, begins capering 
and flinging out his heels, much to the discomfiture of 'the 
cook, who is perched on the top, with about thjee feet be- 
tween him and the back of his steed. Then a stirrup-cup of 
Turkislicoflee isswallowed ; the light-fqpted youth 
whos^usincss is to ru^ alongside and prepare the indis- 
pensable pipes, darts dn before, singing gaily as he bounds 
along the rocky pajh; and the whole cavalcade sets off* 
spontaneously at a quick, exhilarating gallop. This is 
very delightfult and it is tUe scene ii^hich invariably takes 
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place at starting; but I must own that the next pleasurable 
sensation is some hours later^when by a sharp turn in the 
path, or a sudden descent, we come unexpectedly on a 
mountain shepherd leading his sheep in search of pasture, 

" who meekly follow when they hear his voice, in beautiful 
exemplification of Scriptuivj. 

The sun is by this time pouring down upon us the full m 
power of his liaming rays. The stones which actually ]jave 
thc^liflicult path arc so hot that we cannot touch them, ftnd 
our eyes ache with the vivid glare. But the shepherd knows 
w^ll liow parched our lips must be. fic unslings a large flat 
wooden bottle, whicli liangs by a leathern strap at his side, 
and offers it to us full of cool, sweet milk- What a draught 
it is ! and how sorrowfully we look after thelittle flock, from 
whom wc have much to learn, as they quietly follow their 
master step by step wherever he gocsi Such a day’s tra- 
velling as this is indeed^ perfeat illustration of our journey 
through the wilderness of* this world. We arc very children 
in gaiety of, heart in the morning, but too soon our spirits 
droop, and wc long for rest and cooling shades. Thus, in 
the noon of existence, the lire of human passions dries up 
the freshness of the mind, and the insatiable burning of axir 
ill-directed yearning torments* us with a raging tWrsf for 
earthly happiness and most vain joys. It were well, indeed, 
if in sober reality we practically followed out the simile, 
and ere the night close in let fall the tears of repentance, 
to be like evening’s healing dews. 

To-day, however, we did not intend to take a joijj3K}^ 
long enough to bring the hour^of disenchantment;* we 
wished before our departure to visiif once again the village 
near which we had resided during seyeral summers, whose 
very unsophisticated inhabitants were all our acquaintances, 
many of them really ,/rieads; tut itkwas d a distance of 
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only seven miles from Athens, and the ride of an hour or 
two brought us to it. ^ 

The serene face of heaven looks down on few more 
pleasant things on this fair earth than a quiet Albanian 
village, embosomed in the heart of a deep olive-grove, like* 
. a bird in its nest, the humble hoane of simple-minded, happy 
, beings. It is now so difficult to find repose and peace in 
connexion with hugnan beings: deserts there are clothed in 
vcftceless majesty, because their 'solitude is tilled witlvthe 
presence of the Creatbr, and wild terrific spots where Na- 
ture wraps herself in tempests, and wreathes the clouds and 
mists around the inaccessible hills, that no profane eye of 
man may feast upon their savage beauty ; and there is ever 
the mighty sea, where man would fain establish his domi- 
nion, and still she rqpels him from her breast, and chafes 
round his puny vessel, and takes no rest till by wind and 
wave she has driven him on and#regaincd her own vast 
loneliness. But it is ^aily becoming more rare to find rest 
and quiet among the haunts of men — contented ignorance, 
uncomplaining, cheerful poverty, still monotonous lives, 
which desire no change, and look not (with instinctive 
designation) beyond their allotted sphere. 

The world js growing oldfand men arc wise and crafty 
now in their very youth. Tliis at least have they learned from 
the experience left them by the swift rushing ages, that 
their time is short upon this visible abode ; and they would 
fain live much within their little span, and know all things, 
•aisi^nctrate the hidden recesses of the earth, dragging up 
to thelight the secret thipgs of science, and spreading Aeir 
knowledge and their learning far and near. Soon there will 
be few spots upon thyi earth where civilisation, too often but 
anothiar word for corruption, has not penetrated; but the 
Albanian yiUa§e is still a tranquil jesting-place upon this 
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busy globe, whose humble inhabitants, if they live and die in 
darkness and ignorance, haveptleast no false lightsto mislead 
them, nor sparkling hopes and dreams to rouse theirpowers, 
and with them the passions that lie dormant till extinct. 

It lies ever basking in the sunshine with its vine-clad 
cottages and rustic church, holding no communication 
with the world; no voices are heard from without, nci 
strife or turmoil is within. The little population .vary 
not in their calm routihe of existence. They live, they 
labour, and they die ! In the kindly ties of nature is their 
happiness, in their daily ^toil the occupation of their 
thoughts and mind. When the long burning day is over, 
they collect at the doors of their humble homes, or in the 
open space, through which flows the clear stream, whose 
precious waters, their m6st valuable property, belong to 
each in turn for two or three hours. 'Ihe old men sit 
drcamingly smoking, listening to tjie gay conversation of 
their wives, or the merry shouts of the black-eyed children 
who are rolling in the dust at their feet ; whilst round 
the old fountain of massive Stone are grouped the grac?- 
ful maidens, who come with the sunset to draw water for 
the next day’s use. Their peculiar dress, the veil so cla&^ 
sically folded round their hd^s, and their motionless atti- 
tudes as they hold the antique vases to be filled, give them 
a Statue-like appearance, which seems almost to realise our 
dreams o^ the days of old. 

But on approaching a little nearer, the beautiful statues 
warm into life, and prove themselves very women a^jhe^ 
talk softly to each other. 6ne rajpes her sleepy eyes with a 
look of triuBftph on her companions, &rid tells them how, when 
the next vintage is over, her young*betrothed, whom she 
has never seen, is to come down from his mountain village 
to take her back to ^lis home f and that h^ has a house and 
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vineyard, and a hundred ol^ve-trees ; and then another 
whispers aside it is no wondej: CalHope should have a rich 
and handsome husband, for her mother has meekly offered 
a wax taper at the altar for a year past, to procure her one ; 
and for her part, she doubts not she will soon be asked in 
•marriage^ also, ^ when her father shall have accomplished 
•the number of forty bee-hives, which he means to give 
her^s a portion; and thus they jnurmur in their liquid 
Boihaic till the vesper-bell calls *all parties to the Ihtic 
chapel. The church* is poor and rudely built; the 
priest is but one from among themselves — scarce less igno- 
rant*— too truly, perhaps, a blind leader of the blind. But 
the bell never fails to sound; daily, with assiduous care, 
the lamps which burn round the humble altar are fed with 
the best oil from their twn stores, ^nd their simple devotions 
regularly performed :-^if they have little understanding of 
them,^they have at leasj the merit of reverence and sincerity. 

There was not, however, even thus much of life 

and human passions abroad in the village ^f M 

ag we rode through it orf this sultry morning ; the 
men were at work in the fields, and the women occu- 
pied in their cottages with their household matters, 
principally in spinning the tlDugh material which forms 
their winter garments, and preparing the provisions 
which would be required at the same period; laying dut 
the ripe figs on mattings in the sun, hanging up the 
golden bunches of Indian corn, and clearing the olives 
Befl^ii^^they underwent tne process by which tlveir oil is 
extracted. In one spot pnly some little stir and anima- 
tion prevailed, and mdstpleasmg was the pifeture it pre- 
sented. Beneath the^wide-spreading branches of an olive- 
tree, so large as to afford a shade impervious to the 
lays even of tfaal burning sun, sat ^e good old village 
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priest in his dark and simple robes, with a great copy, 
evidently very ancient, of |he Greek Testament on his 
knees. Gathered on the ground at his feet, their quick, 
intelligent eyes fixed on him, and beaming with that desire 
for knowledge which is so natural trf tlic Greeks, were 
some fifteen or twenty children, whom he yas iQstructing 
with much zeal and patience. Our appearance was of' 
course fatal to the attention which the pupils in »this 
primitive school thoughi proper to bestow on their masW; 
but the old man was anxious to shqw us that he was not 
always so unsuccessful, and he desired a little boy who sat 
close to his knee to read aloud a passage from Scripture. 

I could not help thinking of St. Paul, brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, which his position seemed V> illustrate 
as the cliild rose. His floVing hair,«carcfully preserved at 
its full length, proclaimed \i\fa a ncephyte, or future can- 
didate for priest’s orders; and* his countenance had^much 
quiet seriousness, which seemed scarce suited to his age. 
He read wth the most perfect fluency a few verses from 
one of the Gospels in ancient Greek. 

As we left this very rural university, we met an indi- 
vidual in the street whom we were not surprised to setT 
thus stalking about listlessijp in the danga'ous heat and 
glare of noon, for we knew that he was one of those men 
fof whom tlie flaming sunshine or the cool moonlight 
were alil^, since wherever he went the shadow of an 
awful crime was cast before him ^n his path by the light 
of h^ own sleepless conscience. It is strange that the ffear- 
ful curse of Cain would seem to be self-imposed by most of 
those who have committed the same crime; and this man 
is assuredly a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the 
earth, solely, as it were, by the retribution of his own 
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, 'wilL The details of his history are well-known, and very 
striking. | 

Long ago, when the Turks were still in quiet possesaon 
of the country, he lived in this village with his father and 
his only sister. The old man was very aged ; and to the ' 
instinctiYC ha1j|red which the Greeks seem at all times to 
•have felt towards these their bitter enemies, he added all 
the«nincour which along life of compulsive submission to 
an abhorred yoke and to contii^cd insult could notiail 
to produce. His so^} shared these feelings with aU the 
strength of a fierce, proud spirit; not so his daughter, the 
gentle, gazelle-eyed Daphn4. Doubtless, like a true Greek, 
she deplored her country’s slavery, and her Hellenic blood 
boiled within her when her father had to crouch before 
a detested tyrant, orche herself^ to shrink trembling from 
some fierce Moslemls gaze^ but the eyes of the young 
Achmet, the only son,of the villa^ Aga, were very mild 
and gentle; they never turned on her but with a gaze 
both eloquent and timid — his voice at least was soft and 
Ipw, and that voice had told her that he loved her better 
than any thing on earth; and Daphn6, though she knew 
Hhat to love him was to love persecution and misery, and 
death pcrhap.s, yet learned td feel for him so deep and 
passionate a tenderness, that country, father, friends, and 
home, all lost their hold on her young heart, and left him 
reigning there alone. ^ 

Not less profound was the attachment felt for her by the 
yollng Moslem; butcareiully, in trembling, didthtycc^ceal 
it from all eyes, knowingJk>o w^ that the disclosure would 
probably insure their* mutual destruction — for Daphnd 
had but to look on»that vindictive old man, and stem 
unyieldipg brother, to feel sure they never would allow 
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their blood to flow unarreste^^in the veins of one allied to 
their country's foe. ? 

The young lovers succeeded, however, in keeping their 
attachment secret, till they found means to bring matters to 
*a crisis. Some suspicions had, it appears, Tong rankled in the 
mind of the son, 'but the father himself hadaiever dreamt 
that a few soft whispered words had made his child already 
a renegade to her country, till one fatdl morning, when* he 
called for her as usual, to bring him his pipe when*he rose, 
and for the first time was unanswered. .When this seemingly 
trifling circumstance occurred, her brother, who was seated 
beside him, started up as though moved by some strong 
impulse, and flew into the inner room, where she ought 
to have been, but he found that she was not there. 
It required but a moment *to complete his search, still in- 
eflectual, round the little garden and vineyard, whose limits 
she had never dared to^ass brfore; and he then retiyned 
to his father’s presence to announce her disappearance 
with so perfect a conviction of the truth that his furious 
rage knew no bounds. He scrupled not to communicate* 
his fears to the father; and the bitter tidings were as 
the falling of a thunderbolt to the wretched old maq — 
with a cry of rage and honour he bid his son .go forth 
to seek her, and tear her living or dead from their de- 
tested enemy. The infuriated man required no second 
bidding; he dashed from the house, mounted his horse, 
and was soon careering through t\e village, seeking the 
smallest indication of the 7;oute the fugitives had tak^n. 
This for some time seemed a vain attempt: Achmet Aga 
was knowfl to be absent, but nofte could tell whither he 
had gone; at length a sufficient clue SVas given him by an 
old woman, who had passed thtf night on the plain, ga- 
thering herbs by moonlight, t!ie n(Jbessary ingredient of 
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some infallible remedy. Sha said that she had been greatly 
terrified by a vision which Ijad passed her — she had first 
seen a whirlwind of dust approaching; and as she knew, 
according to a popular superstition in Greece, that each 
one of these eddi&, which ike wind sometimes raises in* 
'fantastic, circles along the roSd, contain^ a demon, who 
• wreathes himself in them that he may dance therein un- 
seen, she crouched behind a bu^, and made the sign of 
the cross incessantly, whilst a huge black horse, bearing a 
double burden, flew, past her at a furious pace. The 
outraged brother only paused to ask in which direction 
they had gone, and when she had pointed to the road 
which led to Marathon, he vanished from her sight, 
still fasten than the ghostly horseman of the night 
before. « 

When he reached^the village of Marathon it was already 
late i/i the evening ; but he bad no €ifiiculty in ascertaining 
that Achmet Aga had q^trived that day, and had retired 
within a Turkish tower belonging to his father} which stood 
in an isolated position at some little distance. Thither he 
instantly repaired. It was surrounded by a high wall, but 
"^this the Greek, young and active, scaled in a moment, and 
dropped lightly and noiselessly within the garden which 
it enclosed. The first sight which met his eyes was his 
sister, who, in her fancied security, had come to enjoy the 
cool evening air beneath the shade of the mulhcrry-trees, 
and was standing alon^, evidently waiting for some com- 
panion. There was one neai; her, however, whom she 
dreamt not of ; her brother silently approached her, and 
as he did so, he unslung the carabine that wts strapped 
ready loaded on his * shoulder. At the sound of his foot- 
step close to her, Daphnfi ^started, and looked round to 
meet his i^ercc eyes, ‘ fixed on her with so stern and re- 
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solute a gaze, that in one tcrpble look she rSad and knew 
her doom. The extremity of terror has generally the 
effect of paralysing the faculties altogether; and this was 
the case with poor Daphn^. She stood as though trans- 
fixed, her great eyes riveted on her brother, and mechani- 
cally following his every rgiovement with a sort of dread- 
ful fascination. Vainly would she have striven to use her 
powerless limbs in flight; her bloodless lips refused evogn to 
utter a cry, and some invisible power seemed to hold^her 
there before him, who now deemed himself but the instru- 
ment of her country’s just revenge. Calmly, not a muscle 
of his stern countenance moving, not a moment^s dimness 
moistening his angry eye, her brother raised the musket 
to Ills shoulder, adjusted it, took aim, and firej^ ! A few 
steps only separated those»children o^ the same parent, and 
the shot could not fail; the ball went straight to her 
heart, and with one , single, groan— but a groan that 
was never forgotten by him who heard it — Daphne fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

He did not wait to look on her: rushing from the spot, 
he once more leapt the wall, mounted his horse, and fled, 
as men fly who bear with them the knowledge of a deed 
like this. He rested not til^ie reached home, and stood 
once more by his father’s side. Unconsciously to himself, 
he.scemed to have longed for the old man’s commenda- 
tion of this atrocious act, as a relief to the sharp sting 
which, in spite of every effort, pierced him now. He knew 
not human nature when he cherished such a hope. It is 
true he had but done the old man’s bidding; but he went 
forth at the command of thci patnoTb; he returned to tell 
the father he had slain his child ! Dreadful, therefore, was 
indeed the punishment of the, fratricide, for the father 
cursed him with all the energy ofahis dfespair, and then 
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tutned away* to weep and Jament, and refuse all food, 
until he drooped and died: and thus was the miserable 
man left alone with so heavy a remorse; and it has 
been to him as the avenger of blood* It has tracked his 
steps and haunted* his pillow, and dried up the sources 
of joy and hope within him, till he seems to be 
•daily growing into the image of the phantom that 
purges him. « 

He saluted us silently as he pas^d us, for we had never 
been able to conquer ohr repugnance sufficiently to speak 
to him. We stood for a short time before the open khan, 
or public-house, where, on the feast days, an incredible 
number of cups of coffee are imbibed, while the villagers 
crowded round us to take leave: even the old woman who 
is thb wonder of the qpuntry round for her great age— for 
it is known that she has passed 110 years — hobbled down 
to see us for the last time, weje much amused at the 
look of profound disgust with which she assured us, that 
if ever we came back we should be certain to find her still 
alive, for that she had given «p all hopes of dying. She 
has a curious idea on the subject: she thinks it a judgment 
*«ion her, for some sin she has committed, that she is thus 
condemned to live; and grupibles much at the severity of 
the punishment.* 

Having revisited all our old haunts, and taken, a 
sorrowful farewell of our humble friends, we left this 
peaceful spot: so peaceful is it, indeed, that it has 
more than once been* chosen as a Testing-j)lace by 
^those whom the world has wearied or disgusted, 

, till they have been* from it again by that 

• 

* A letter received from Athens lately, announces that this poor old woman 
"has at last been released from her Idng probation. She reached the quiet refuge 
she had ceased to hopf Ibr at ttu3 age « 115. 
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rigid and liierciful destiny, which in so imiiy different 
ways still teaches men to take their part in the active toil 
enjoined upon all living, and lea^:n that this is not their 
rest. 

, The ride home to Athens, through the still, cool even- 
ing, was very pleasant. Oiy roadway the whole way along 
the vagt plain which spreads itself out ai the feet of 
Ilymettus; and directly bcfoi’e us lay^tlie town, with the 
sea beyond it, and the Acropolis standing out in string 
relief against an horizon flaming* like burnished gold. 
Notwithstanding the many elaborate descriptions of the 
scenery of Greece which have been given of late, I am 
certain none but the eye-witness alone can appreciate the 
eflect produced by the extraordinary clearness of the 
atmosphere and purity of^thc air, ^\micl^ while it biStogs 
the most distant objects seemingly guite close, tempers 
them into a most delusive beahty. I have seldom seen this 
habitual phenomenon more pcrfqpt tlian to-night. It?cven 
made the far blue islands of the qiiiet iEgcan look as though 
they were floating on the boso^i of the waters ; and, Instead 
of being solid and barren rocks, but lovely portions of that 
fair country Avhich the Germans so poetically -term. 
“ Dreamland,” and which, at too rough a breath of *thc 
strong sea-breeze, would float away altogether, and dissipate 
thcjnselvcs in the blue air* 


G 
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CHAPTER *IV. 

« 

• 

Departure from the Piraaus — Patriotism of English Sailors — Clearing of the Deck — 
fiords cheated — Tlieir Ancestors abused — Disadvantage of being donwisticated 
• in Scenes of Sacred or Historic Interest — Neat Boots not to be had at.Terusalem 
— Themistocles’ Tomb a good Iteceptacb? for Shells — The “ Boy Jones” at 
Salamis — Midnight Appearance of Steamboat Travellers — Greek Mode of demon- 
atrating Sorrow — Custom of shrieking over the Dead — Syra — Vague Attempt of 
tlw Pass(^ng€r8 to take a Walk — Failure of the Attempt— Island of Teiios — 
Aisnual Ptoimage — Mir^les of its Pmmjia — Story of her Appearance — The 
possessed of Devils — Boa-Constrictors. 


April 30th. 

Tae last day of oilr l<mg residence in Athens passed 
‘away as rapidly as those days of parting, at once so 
precious and so painful, mu^ ever pass, and at* four o’clock 
Ve were assembled ’on the shores of the Piraeus, ready to 
^ embark in Ae Austrian steamer" which w’as to convey us 
to Syra. Wind and wcathqp seemed very promising, and 
the vivid colouring of a calm summer’s evering enhanced 
the favourable aspect which a landscape seen for the Jast 
time is sure to wear; and still, apt as wc are to colour all 
things in nature from our own inward feelings, I could 
scarce believe that it waf but because we saw it through our 
lingering gaze of regret, that the smile of the sunset had 
seemed to settle with •feuch peculiar brightness on the 
glorious old Parthenon, as the olive grove hid it from our 
sight, and now shed so soft a delusion on all things 
around us; nortyet did wctremember, , as wti looked our 
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last, that we were leaving a ccmntry whose fame can yearly 
‘ allure ^thousands to her shores, often with no more tangible 
bait than an unforgotten name hallowing a desert. Gbecce 
had been to us a home; and there is more power in the 
• association which connects some spot Vith one hour of 
happiness gone by, than att the shadowy g^jp-ndejir which 
the extinguished glory of the past can shed around it. 

We were surrounded, however, Ayy far too noisy a 
throng to have much lime for reflection — most of ttfose 
who had been in our service dun^g our sojourn in the 
country had accompanied us to the shorfe, and now, with 
mucli vociferation and most emphatic gestures, poured 
forth their good wishes for our welfare, whose realisation 
we might be allowed, however, somewhat to d'^precate, as 
we should have been placed much im the position of the 
Wandering Jew, if the thousands and* the ten thousands of 
years they asked for u» had l»en granted — at all eyents, 
they testified much feeling, althaugh I have often heard it 
said, with that cool assurance with which one individual 
sometimes loves to denounefi a whole nation, that the 
Greeks are incapable of any feeling but for their own 
interest. 


Captain G had kindly sent boats to convey us to 

the steamer, and independent of the great contrast be- 
twCCh a man-of-war’s barge and an unsteady little walnut 


shell, mar^jied only by a picturesque old Hydriot without 
shoes or stockings, which would have been the alternative, 
it is always pleasant to go in an English boat, on account 


of the hearty good-will with whiqh the sailors are sure to 
lay to their oars when they discover that they are using 


their strength in behalf of their countrymen. We 
found the deck of the steamer icrowded with passengers; 
it is just the season y[jhen travelers ^rom all quarters are 


g2 
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congregating to the East; and as the same language was 
hardly spoken by any two of them, the scene of con- 
fusion was quite indescribable. Just before starting, the 
tumult reached its climax, and became one general 
scramble. No man could keep both his temper and his 
’ luggage — ^if he were good-natured, he inevitably lost his 
fc carpet bag; and if he got angry and abused his valet-dc- 
plape, as I heard some of my countrymen doing, his great 
grandfather was sure to be mentiint by those around, in 
terms which I should hot have liked to have translated to 
the descendant of a person probably so respectable; but 
the warning sound of a bell soon put an end to the up- 
roar — friends gave a quick grasp of the hand, and hurried 
away — boatmen/ valets-de-place, and cab-drivers, made a 
last attempt to cheat the milords, their lawful prey, of a 
iew more drachmes^ before they were unceremoniously 
tumbled out of the steamer by the^ Austrian olRccrs — and 
in a ^w minutes more W2 were rapidly passing between 
the two Phanars, which occupy the place of the Lions that 
qnce guarded the entrance to the bay of the Piraeus. 

If any thing can jender a parting more painful than it 
is in the very nature of such an event to be, the fact of 
its taking place on board of a steamboat would certainly 
do so; there is something so intolerable in the smiling 
indifference with which the captain gives the order to 
weigh the anchor, the very thought of which moment 
has haunted you for days before, and in tlie cutting 
politeness of the sailor, who begs you to nj^ove from 
the spot where you aje straining your eyes to catch 
the last look of a face ^ou may never see again, in order 
that he may coil a<i rope with due precision ! These 
chilling trifles, however^ hav% generally the effect of 
puttmg ^ the test whatev& philosophy we* may possess 
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on such occasions, and drawing out attentiofl to the new 
' scenes around us. There was ample amusement provided 
for us even on the narrow deck of our steamer, where 
persons belonging t ' jO many different nations were as* 

• sen, bled; anc^ the i£v. Iscajio wiiiiout would havfe aflbrded 
interest and occupa. jn to#.ar minds at every turn, had 
we been Ic^ i.i miliar with its details; for on the one side • 
lay the lovely bav of Salamis, where hangs so profound 
a stillness, and the unc^Jating hills growing tremblii%ly 
indistinct, as the p^irple shades*^ closed round them, 
stretching on to Corinth and Mcgara; and on the other 
side, there lay the worn sea-girt tomb of the ancient hero, 
where the waves are ever rushing cxultingly, as though 
they could never cease to triumph ovef him ^who once, 
ruled them with a master 4iand. * ' 

But it is a decided disadvantage in being thus domesti- 
cated am^ ig scciics pi^i sites •wliich are expepted to call 
forth, at all tl nos, a propex Jegrte of enthusiasm, that they 
will inevitaj)ly become conr* jted in our minds with the 
mere passing events of eve* y-day life, to the utter overthrow 
of ijiy higher claim they may possess. I remember the 
dismay with which I heard a young Englishman, who had 
passed ten weeks at Jerusalcjn, pathetically complaining 
that he had found it impossible to procure a fteat pair of 
boots in the holy city ! Nevertheless, I must myself plead 
guilty to jhinking of Themistocles’ grave only as the most 
favourable place for finding shells; while Salamis is in- 
separably united in my mind to tfiat problem, never to be 
solved, as to why the ‘‘boy J<jnes” jumped overboard 
from the deck of the Warspite^ when it was lying in that 
ba^y one cold night last year, and renhained absent no one 
knows where during two days, since he was not ibund 
under a sofa^ making invidioils comparisdns between the 
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furniture of Queen Amelia’^ sitting room and that of a 
similar apartment in Buckingham Palace. This speedy 
destruction of all delusiqu is not.^ I think, much to be 
regretted in such a country as Greece; even her historic 
associations can .scarcely now be deemed beneficial, 
tending as they do to foster pjincipally the overwrought 
t enthusiasm of idlers in search of excitement. If, for 
them, too close an approximation should lay the ghosts of 
tlie^ wicked old heroes they are disposed to worship, it 
would perhaps be no ^eat harm; but it is a far more im- 
pewrtant matter as regards the Holy Land. Much serious 
evil may be done, by bringing places, sacred from faith 
alone, in connexion with the palpable occurrences of 
every-day life. # 

The sun had set J)efore we left the Piraeus, and as wc 
have decidedly one great deficiency in this country, which 
is the total absence of twilight, night closed in so rapidly 
that W soon could distuaguish nothing but the vague 
forms of the hills, changing rapidly as we pijpcecded on 
our course; nor had we time to examine our fellow-pas- 
sengers before they had arranged themselves on deck for 
.a. the night, and assumed that motley appearance which 
all firho are accustomed to sj^f^amboat travelling must know 
so well, when, as it grows cold and dark, with the aid of 
Mackintoshes, oil-skin cloaks, Greek capotes, and se^«on, 
the prudent travellers transform themselves as it^were into 
a set of living hieroglyphics, some representing bears and 
other animals, whilst otfiers take the likeness of % leathern 
portmanteau, or a gigantic extinguisher. I was the last 
to go down to the caBin, where I witnessed a scene that 
gave me a curious specimen of the way in which a Gr^ 
is taught to lake the evils»of life, small or great* Madame 
T — one of the pssengers, and m intimate Iriend of 
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our own, lay on€he floor fr|nticly twisting *1161' hands in 
her long disheveled hair, weeping and lamenting very 
audibly. As soon as she saw me, she exclaimed in the 
most piteous tones that if the machine could not be 
• stopped, and the steamer returned to Athens instantly, it 
was all over with her. I a^ked what was the matter^ and 
she told me that her little daughter had been seized with^ 
a sudden desire to return home, and,on being told it^was 
impossible, in laudable^ pursuance at the age of s«ven 
years of the invariable custom of “the Greeks when their 
fate is too strong for them, had screamed incessantly for 
an hour, and was still screaming with a violence which 
made her mother fear she would go into fits. The child 
had certainly cried herself into a fever, but with the help 
of cakes and bon-bons I succeeded yi pacifying her, arid 

quieted Madame T , who was^ giving herself up to 

the most exaggerated ^rief, reminding her that she 
might disembark next day at ^ra if she chose, instead of 
going on tq Jassy, which was her destination. 

The conauct of tlie child gave a very fair idea of the 
present system of early moral education in Greece, whick 
is certainly not very brilliant; and that of the mother was, ., 
a complete illustration of thj singular manner in v^hich 
they think it incumbent on them to bear misfortune in this 
cowitry, so far from looking on quiet resignation as a duty, 
or appreciating the calm heroism with which many a one 
will dispense with human sympathy, and hide their griefs 
in their gwn bosom, that they mfy not darken yet more a 
world already so dark with sorrow. The Greeks imagine 
fortitude would seem unfeeling^ afid think it quite neces- 
sary, on all dbcasions of affliction, tc^go through a regular 
scene of a tragedy with the m^ noisy and theatrical de- 
monstration *of despair. Wlfen a^death* occurs, for in- 
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stance, it is instantly knowi}^ to the whc4e neighbourhood 
from the shrieks and cries which are raised by the family, 
and continued without intermission till the body is re- 
moved for burial. This system is so universal, that it 
may be as much a relic of those days of old, when mourners • 
were hired to shriek over the 4ead, as a trait of the na- 
4 .tio|ial character, in the present time. 

^ f May 1st 

X* found when I went on deef this morning that wc 
were anchored before*^the island of Syra. It is a place 
wliere every one who Has been in the Levant lias most 
certainly visited, as it is the central point, where all the 
steamers touch in their several courses, and it is equally 
certain that they have carried away no very pleasant recol- 
lection of it, wheth^’ they have undergone the operation 
of being slowly roasjed in the open Lazaretto during a 
ten days’ quarantine, or, ha^ng mejely passed a day there, 
have \^agucly attempted to^take a walk on the ill-arranged 
difficult staircases, which do, in fact, form the^ streets of a 
town devoid of a single advantage. This latter course we 
designed to adopt ourselves, as we were not to sail till 
•evening, and with the instinct natural to travellers, wC 
thought it incumbent on qs to perform our part in ex- 
ploring the interior of the town, instead of quietly remain- 
ing on board in the shade of the awning, from whence 
alone the view presented it in a rather more favourable 
aspect, spreading its white houses over the roc£y side of 
the island. As yet, however, the grand object |o which 
all the passengers were desirous of attaining, was a speedy 
removal of themselves ^nd their baggage into the other 
steamer, which was tt> convey us on to Sinj/lna ; and this 
for the very excellent rpnsnn. thnf it wna thftre the break- 

fastwas prepozed* 
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When we look back on §< journey, we ban speak of 
nothing but the wonderful things we have seen, and the 
great perils we escaped ; but it is strange, if we think over 
any one day in detail, to remember how very important a 
• place in our thoughts the securing of this same breakfast 
has always held. Tire <ihange was soon effected; we 
hurried our proceedings as though some imperative duty* 
demanded our instant disembarkaticvi, and when this^was 
accomplished, and we ai). stood on the white glaring bc^ch, 
exposed to a tremendous sun, not*pne of us knew where- 
we were to go to. 

The island of Syra is one large rock. The town, 
ascending rapidly from the sea, terminates its ungraceful 
confusion of buildings in a little church, perched on the 
summit of a steep ascent. Some of our party proposed 
that we should make it the object of a pilgrimage, as it 
was pretty certain thcup woufd be a^magnificent view from 
it, the site of those chapels being always admirably chosen 
to this en<j. We all consented, glad to have a definite 
object in our walk; but hardly had we gone a quarter of 
the way, that is, after having toiled for some time up the 
steepest and most villanous of paths, where the road 
consisted of sharp stones tre!|cherously embedded in fine 
burning sand, when we suddenly came to the unanimous 
colielusion that no view could by any possibility be fine 
enough ty compensate for such a laborious enterprise, and, 
therefore, coolly turning round, we all came down again 
and sto^d once more on the iJeach. An instantaneous 
rush from all the boatmen to clj^im our patronage for the 
v^y short distance that separated us from our steamer, 
suggested to us that by far the best thing we could do 
was to take refuge as fast as possible in its cool recesses, 
which we ought never to ha^e left. We first, however, 
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‘visited the (cathedral, whicjli is really handsome, much 
more so at least than the church of St. Irene at Athens. 
It is strange that the capital should be so much worse off 
than any of the islands’ towns in this respect. Syra, as 
bmng the chief mercantile port of Grreece, is of course in • 
instant communication with &c world without, and has 
^completely lost that couleur locale^ that primitive simpli- 
city of manners, and, peculiarity of customs, which is the 
great charm of these remote little {islands; nor has it even 
the picturesque beauty which so many of them possess in 
the highest degree. The island of Tenos, on the con- 
trary, which lies just alongside of it, is extremely interest- 
ing under many points of view. It is one of the few 
places in Oreece to which a pilgrimage is annually made; 
and it is supposed tc^ be held in such peculiar favour by 
the Panajia (Holy Virgin), that a really splendid church 
has there been raised to her Jionouri 
It ii decidedly the finest in all Greece, and is docorated 
not only richly but with Itaste, and once a yjar, on the 
£^te of the Panajia, hundreds and thousands of people, 
even from the remotest part of the country, go to it in 
• pilgrin^ge to offer up their devotions. It is at this period 
that 'miracles are said to t%ke place, principally on the 
insane; from which circumstance we may judge them to 
be rather the effect of imagination than a designed impo- 
sition; a sort of hospital for lunatics has been established 
near the church on this account, and a very curious 
description was given to*me of two of the patients who 
were supposed by the Greeks to be possessed of devils, 
and certainly the accouht ^f their whole appearance and 
symptoms was precisely similar to that given in Scripture. 
Neither of them were cored, poor creatures! though their 
zealous Samis kept them Chained to a pillar before the 
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altar for three weeks successively. On approaching the 
church, or any holy thing, such as the bible or the cross, 
these demoniacs fell into convulsions, foamed at the mouth, 
tore and wounded their own flesh, and sometimes had 
, epileptic fits. 

The ffite for this year is just over, and the boatmen 
told me, as they rowed bac^ to the steamer ,*that* no mira- 
cle had been performed, but that the concourse of people 
had been immense. TSie natives of Tenos assert (hat 
one part of the island is infested with a species of enor- 
mous serpent, which, if their account is exact, must be the 
boa-constrictor, and I have heard it attested by many who 
said they had seen them. 
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. CHAPTER V. 

Betilrn on Board — Turkish Word “Kef”— *The various Passengci’s — Tragic 

St8^ of the Pi-ince M The Mad Doctor ; his Specific ; his Unwilling 

Patients — The SeJot Familjr-< -Conversation of the beautiful Sciots— Scio— Late 
InsuiTections in Crete— S^orj of the Cretan— Warmth of Feeling of the 
Islanders — New Passengers — Negro Family — Ineflfectuul Attempts to form 
their Acquaintance — Anecdote of Dumas, the Author — Commrison of the 
Arabic oi Algiers and Asia Minor — An Intelligent Turk— His Bevcreace for 
the Koran. 

When we arrived on board, we found we had several 
hours to wait before jailing for Smyrna: rather a pleasant 
prospect than otherwise, to lie idly under the awning of 
the steamer, as it rode quietly at^anchor on the still soft 
watei^, the imperceptible ivaves rippling gently against its 
aides, the bright sunshine sparkling round, bringing out 
the faint outline of the distant islands, each one of wliich 
is a gem in itself; and that peculiarly soft and balmy 
bree^, whose wings are always laden with bright day- 
dreatos, stealing gently ov^ us. Tliere is a Turkish 
word, which is rapidly becoming adopted amongst Euro- 
peans in the East, that expresses most admirably the plea- 
surable sensations such a position would necessarily pro- 
duce. Kef” is a word which could have no existence 
out of a warm climate; but there, short as it is, it^jconveys 
most perfectly to the miijd every idea of luxurious quiet, 
coolness, and idleness, & state of complete repose both of 
soul and body, with Ahe senses just sufficiently awake to 
enjoy the warm breath of.the wind, tempered by cooling 
smd the distant sotnA of music or the soothing 
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murmur of refreshing waters-f It does one’s fieartgood to 
see a Turk at his Kef, and it is an employment at which 
he spends several hours every day: but in his mind, I 
should think it was inseparably connected with the plea- 
• sant gurgling sound of the rose-water rising and falling in 
his narghile as he smokes. • How strange w^should think 
it in our busy, active country, where soul and body both ^ 
are always going at railway speed, te see any one delibe- 
rately sit down to make an occupation of this dreamy idle- 
ness for half the day. 

Very profound, however, was our Kef in the harbour of 
Syra this afternoon, till all the passengers had collected on 
the deck, and then we roused ourselves with some curiosity 
to examine them, forweknew that severalamongpt the num- 
ber designed to accompany us all the way up the Danube to 
Vienna, and it was a matterof no small importance to ascer- 
tain what sort of companions w wer^ destined to have for so 
long a period. Madame T— — mother to the young lady 
whose nols]^ patriotism had so much disturbed me the night 
before, is a charming Phanarlbte, of very high birth, with 
whom we had been long acquainted. Like most of the 
noble Greek families, the history of hers is marked by one of 
those real and palpable tragedftis which no fiction or romance 
could ever equal. It is this that makes these countries so 
intefesting to live in. In our own country, the family 
records n^ust go back to the days of the Pretender at the 
very least before they can furnish any romantic incident; 
but herc^half the people you meet have played their part 
in some frightful drama of real li^, and have dragged their 
infant feet through scenes of bloo(J and horror. 

The Prince M- , Madame ff ’s father, was 

dragoman to the Sublime Porte shortly before the revo- 
lution broke out, a^id he thin lived in* the enjoyment 
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of a large fortune, with hij wife and children, at the 
Phanar; but it i^ aupposed that he had begun to join 
secretly with his countrymen in their plots for delivering 
themselves from the Moslem yoke, which certainly was a 
species of treachery to his Turkish masters; and appa- 
,rently, by means of the widoly-spread system of spies 
c always at work in Turkey, his defection had become 
knpwn to Sultan Mahmoud. One morning the prince 
received a sudden order to repair to the seragUo. He 
obeyed, suspecting nofhing; but scarcely had he reached 
the audience-chamber, when he was seized and conveyed 
to an outer court, where he was beheaded instantly, before 
the very eyes of the sultan himself, who stood at the win- 
dow to witpess the execution j nor was he even given time 
to ask what his crime had been.*' 

Vainly did his poor wife, fearing no evil, wait for him 
that day. As she looked up the Biosphorus, to watch the 
long-Aelayed coming of Iris well-known boat, she little 
dreamt the treacherous waters had already borne his lifeless 
form past her very windows. “ At last a countryman of her 
own ventured, probably at the risk of his life, to come 
and tell her the truth, and warn her not to delay her 
immediate flight. She was obliged to abandon her house 
and all it contained, and take refuge at Odessa, where 
she remained, and educated her numerous family, asHbest 
she might. It was to visit her, now resident^, at Jassy, 
in Moldavia, that Madame T undertook ihis jour- 

ney, in company with her youngest brother, a,^emark- 
ably fine young man, ancj a true Greek in heart, though 
with the advantage of** a .European education. He had 
been sent when quiteta boy to serve in the French navy, 
and had but just return^ to his native country. Had 
he diOseB to retoain in Fi‘ance, an^ become naturalised 
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there, he might have had a very prosperous career; whilst 
in Greece, he had very little prospect of advancement; 
hut when urged to do so, he answered quietly; ‘‘ I 
prefer France, and I might have done well there; but I 
will not abandon my country, for which* my father died, 
and my mother mourned twenty years/’ Tfa^ have also 
with them one of the professors of the university at 
Athens, who was probably very able ^d learned when 
in presence of his class; but at present he distinguished 
himself principally by the wretched, French he spoke, 
and which was unfortunately much called into play, as 
we had a very amusing French party on board. 

Monsieur de S — — , the principal personfige amongst 
them, was a literary man of considerable celebrity, not 
more remarkable for his talOhts than for his brilliant con- 
versation and distinguished manners. He had come out to 
the East on a mission, a^d, in order tg render his jou^ey 
somewhat of a party of pleasure, had collected round him 
six of his friei^, all disposed for merriment and gaiety. 
Four of them had preceded him to Constantinople by 
the last steamer; and of the two who remained, one had a 
fund of good-humoured comicality, which alone would 
have suflGiced to enliven the fchole party; in contradis- 
tinctiorfto these was a party of Americans, only remark- 
able fbi^the pertinacity with which they sat with theik hats 
on while at pinner in the close, crowded cabin. Our num- 
bers acquired an unexpected addition from the shore just 
before starting, which spread an umversal panic amongst 
us all. This was a Greek doctor, afnative, I believe, ori- 
ginally of Syra, but well knowa^ everywhere, as he is 
perfectly mai His insanity was caused, I think, by over 
study, and he is not kept in confinement, as he is con- 
sidered quite liarmless^' but not the im hS manages to 
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inspire every one with dread. WherfI saw him rushing 
■«fildly up the gangway, [ had actually .tlie barbarity to 
wish most heartily that he weie chained to a pillar in the 
^ Panajia’s church at Tenos, for I had not lost the impression 
his appearance had produced on m^ the last time I saw 
: him, whenjie created a great sensation at a party of the 
Austrian ambassador’s at Athens. A number of people 
aesembled there to hear an amateur concert, when the 
dfior " suddenly opened, and the mad doctor, by which 
name he is generalfy known, bounded in with what he 
evidently considered a most graceful step, and commenced 
bowing elaborately to every one present; uninvited and 
most thoroughly unexpected, his appearance created tlie 
greatest ^consternation: the music ceased, and as he ap- 
proached, the whok company* rose and retreated into the 
next room — thither he followed them, gesticulating, de- 
claiming, and laying his hand igiprcssively on his breast 
whenever ho caught th^cyc of any unfortunate lady; nor 
could he be got rid of the whole evening, £or the ambas- 
sador, though somewhat ‘annoyed* was too humane to 
irritate or distress him, as he knew him to be harmless. 

At four o’clock wc weighed anchor, and set off making 
right for the island of Scib, where we were to touch on 
our way. Soon after wc left the harbour, it camfe on to 
blow ^ust sufficiently hard to make those unaccuMSiomed 
to the sea thoroughly uncomfortable; whilst Jo others the 
rapid motion and exhilarating freshness of the breeze were 
delightful. The waves, waking out of their^long deep 
sleep, began dancinjj^ round the steamer most merrily, ^ 
tosring up their crested heads all glittering with phos- 
phoric light: gradually they leapt higher and liiglier 
and higher, as though ihey had a great curiosity to know 
vrfcat was gaBring an d^k, and what efiect their capers 
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were producing rtiere, and, finally, one more haijdy than 
the rest took a bold leap, and fairly dashed in amongst us 
all, spreading confusion far and near. At once, like a 
troop of schoolboys playing leap-frog, the rest followed 
• its example; one after another they came bounding in, and 
soon we were drenched again and again vik^x spray and 
foam. This change in the weather acted differently, of* 
course, on the various j>assengers. The Greek professor 
grew melancholy, and declared he had not though? he ' 
should have felt leaving his country pnly for a few months 
so much as he now found he did. The three Frenchmen, 
on the contrary, grew ominously gay; and Monsieur 

C , who had owned before that he was always ill at 

sea, began to sing a sentimental song very rwch out of 
tune. Just at this juncttire, the mad doctor suddenly 
skated with great velocity into the centre of the circle of 
passengers, holding a glass in one l^^nd, and in the^other 
a small bottle containing somcr^ horrible compound of a 
very dark cglour: waving his hand to demand our atten- 
tion, he exclaimed In a loud voice, ‘‘ This, my friends, is 
a preventive against sea-sickness, invented by myself, of 
which you are all going to partake, and then we shall 
defy the weather.” We all feoked aghast, and communi*' 
cated to each other our strong determination on no account 
to taste of it, for it might just as well be poison as any 
thing else^ but the doctor took no notice of these looks^ 
and smilingly glided up to the professor, to whom he pro- 
ceeded fifst to administer his dreaded specific. By what 
mysterious influence he carried §1^18 point we could not 
conceive; but to our utter astonishmfet, the poor professorj 
after having been seen to make the^ost violent demon- 
strations of unwillingness, suddenly swallowed the dose 
with a very wry face. J he doctor, stitt smiling blandly, then 
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pyoceec^^d towards the three Frenchmen:, they instantly 
began bowing to the very ground, and with the most ex- 
qmsite politeness assured him they never were sea-sick; 
Monsieur C entreating him to fly to the as- 

sistance of the American party, who, he declared, were 
■looking ^veiy ill, but it wfis of no avail,— subdued 
•by the same secret fascination, to our infinite amusement 
th^ ended by taldng a tea-spoonful each : the scene 
was really most ludicrous, the madman succeeded in 
making every person on board swallow this odious stuff. 
I mysejf protested I would resist courageously ; but when 
he came towards me and fixed his eyes upon me, full 
of that strange expression peculiar to insanity, I gave in 
as the rest had done already. The best of it was, that 
hardly had he adnsanistered Ifis horrible potion, when 
every one became extremely ill, he himself the very first; 
which I attribute solely to this dreadful specific, as the 
weather was really not b^d. 

The little cabin in which I was to pass the niglit was 
apirt from the rest, but I found I was not to have it to 
myself, for as I went in, the curtain of one of the larger 
berths was gently drawn back, and displayed one of the 
very prettiest living pictui^s I had ever beheld. Two 
young girls, evidently Sciots from their costume, were re- 
clining together, wrapt in one large Turkish pelisscf; Ind 
from amongst this mass of furs, nothing was^to he seen 
but two beautiful head^ and a profusion of marvellously 
lohg fair hair twisted i*ound their little red capj. Tlicy 
looked timidly at me ykh their almond-shaped blue eyes, 
and then, probably thinking I could not understand them, 
resumed their convocation. There is a degree of unso- 
phisticated simjplicity pecfc^iar to those islai^ders, which 
very pieas^. Thesb young Sciots^displayed much of it 
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as they talked together, anfl counted the hours which 
must yet elapse before they could see Scio, which seemed 
to be for them the fairest of spots. Presently the cabin 
door opened a little way, and a pleasing, venerable face, 
surmounted by a great turban, looked wistfully in. The 
intruder evidently knew hh had no business^lieye ; but as 
I was sitting reading, his fine old head was gradually fob* 
lowed by the rest of his ^person, clothed in flowing TurWsh 
robes, which are still Avorn in many^of the islands. This 
was CAudently the father; and his •question, ‘‘Are you 
asleep, my children?” received a vehement negative from 
the two lively girls, who poured forth a number of ques- 
tions, and seemed most unwilling to allow him. to leave 
them again. He also manifested a degree of pal^rnal fond- 
ness, which corresponded well with what I had heard of the 
warmth and depth of feeling displayed by these islanders in 
the, common relations cf life. When I found tha% they 
were in a great fright at the noVon of the steamer going 
on through ehe night, when the sailors could not possibly 
see their way, I overcame tbe reserve which makes the 
English, when abroad, neglect many acts of kindness we 
would otherwise perform, and began to speak to them. 
Their father then left th^ quite relieved; and we 
became fast friends with that degree of rapidity with 
wMclt friendships are made in those countries, and, 
strange tc^ say, arc often very true and lasting. They 
told me their whole history, and J;alked merrily half the 
night: tiey had passed their lives in Scio, and never left 
till their mother died a few moaijis before, when tlieir 
father took them to Syra for a change of scene; now they 
were returning home to leave it no *more, and fervently 
did they long,for the first sighj of their own dear island. 
When they found I had not yet sedh it, they gave me a 
. H2 . 
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most poetic description of Scio, and of the life they led 
there. It was without question the most beautiful spot in 
the world, they said: to be sure, they had never seen any 
other place, excepting Syra, yet still, nothing could bo so 
charming as Scio; there were such vineyards and gardens, 
so full qf fiangc- trees and abundant streams of water; 
then it was delightful in the cool evening to go down and 
d£ffice the romaica oh the sea beaph, and watch the fisher- 
men at work by torchlight. They pited! me very much 
for not being a Sciotj I asked them if they had ever heard 
of Homer, and they said they had not; then one recollected 
that there was a Monsieur Homero, who had died there 
last year, and they did not doubt this was my friend : and 
so they ra'mbled on, till the rocking of their rough cradle 
lulled them to rest, Sfnd then rolling themselves up in their 
great pelisse, they went snugly to sleep. 

May 2nd. 

“Scio, Scio! wake Ap and look at Scio.” These 
words, uttered by two clear, ringing voices, me out 
of a sound sleep at five o’clock this morning; and when I 
looked up, my two little friends of the night before were 
bending over me their pretty faces glowing with delight. 
We had anchored only forlialf an hour, and I was there- 
fore on deck bs soon as possible. Their enthusiastic de- 
scription did not really seem to have been exaggerated, 
for it is certainly a most lovely island. The luxuriance of 
the verdure, so rich and fresh, is quite striking; and the 
beautiful gardens sloped down to the very edge of the 
water, where they arcelSathed by the foam of every wave : 
the sunny brightoess of* the whole scene is very remark- 
able. The cloudless sky was of that pure limpid blue, 
which we sometimes see iij the eye of a young child; and 
<4^ sea was like the same eye wet its first bright tear. 
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I could scarce believe, as I looked on this Smiling spot, 
that it was indeed the scene of that dreadful massacre, the 
horrors of^which have been so repeatedly derailed. This 
shocking episode of modern history was sufficiently strik- 
•ing to have been well known even in our own distant 
country; but it is strange# how many of tlj^se frightful 
events, involving the fate of thousands, have often scarcely i 
been heard of beyond the limit where#the echo of the vgj'y 
cannon itself has died away. The late insurrectiorf in 
Crete is an instance of this. It is prpbably just known as 
a fact, that the Greeks rebelled against their Turkish mas- 
ters in 1841, and after a few skirmishes were subdued; 
yet this fierce and tragical struggle displays a whole people 
convulsed and in misery, who will long groan,uhder the 
disastrous consequences of* that civil mrar. 

I remember how forcibly the fatal results of this now for- 
gotten attempt were bij)ught before me a year or two ago, 
when I was travelling in the island of Naxos. I had taken 
refuge from d\\Q heat with my brother in an open khan or 
cafe, as it is called, and we entered into conversation with 
some Greeks who were sitting there smoking. We asked 
if all was quiet now in Crete; they answered that it was, and 
were continuing to talk on thii subject, when a groan was 
suddenly heard to proceed from another part of the room, 
whicli*startled us all. We looked round and saw a spectre- 
like figure glowly rising from a corner. It wasa tall, wretch- 
ed-looking man, broken down and emaciated, and qiiitelame 
from a g«fn-shot wound in the knee; he was miserably clad, 
and he came forward leaning on ^ stick, and drawing the 
remnant of an old capote round him. The Greeks made way 
for him with looks of compassion, and bade him tell us his 
history, since we were intcrested«in the state of Crete. He 
complied at once, and sat down beside usf but I never 
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shall forget the recital, for there is nothing so painful as 
to see a strong man weep, and the large tears rolled over 
his sunburnt cheeks as ho spoke. He said thaj he was a 
Cretan, and that he had lived quietly and happily with 
his mother and sister in an isolated part of the island, 
•cultivating lv.§ vineyard, and taking no concern with what 
•was going* on without. When the insurrection broke out, 
hej^till remained in his own little house, which was at 
somte distance from any village; feeling his presence to be 
necessary for the promotion of his family, as the Turks, 
infuriated, spared neither man, woman, nor child. But one 
day, a party of Greek soldiers stopped to relresli them- 
selves at his cottage, after a skirmish in which they had 
been engaged; and they taunted him so bitterly for thus 
remaining inert when his countrymen were sacrificing 
their lives in tlie cauce of liberty, that, stung to the very 
soul, he seized his sword, and left t}ie house with them, in 
spite of the frantic entreaties of his mother and sister. 
For a few days he was engaged in continual fighting with 
his new companions in the Neighbourhood of Suda Bay ; 
at last the wound, from which he was still suffering when 
we saw him, disabled him so completely, that he was 
forced to relinquish his post md return homo. W illi much 
difficulty^ after two days’ journey, he reached his house, 
or rather the spot where it had once been — for«a fcw 
smoking and blackened ruins were all tha^ now re- 
mained of his pretty cottage and fertile vineyard. Utterly 
overcome at the sight, lie staggered on, scarcely knowing 
where he went; an agopy of fear as to the fate of those 
most dear to him paralysed him so completely, that he 
could not even call ^to them by name to relieve his sus- 
pense; but as he reached ^the heap of mouldering stones 
that marked tbfe thiechold of his once happy home, his 
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feet stumbled on a sudden oJ>staclc in his perth; mechani- 
cally he stooped down, and his eye lit on the mangled 
body of his mother, already quite stiff and cold. His 
young sister he never saw more — she liad been carried off 
. by the Turks: he himself, thus completely deprived of all 
his former means of subsistence, infirm and b^ken- hearted, 
with difficulty made his escape from the distracted country,* 
and came to Naxos, where he still liv^s on charity. And 
this is but one individuJl out of the vast numbers whose 
utter ruin was eliccted by this reVolt, so casually incn- 
tioried, and so soon forcfotten. 

' O 

My reflections Avere interrupted by the two pretty Sciots, 
who came to take leave of me with many vehement ex- 
pressions of regret and regard. This would be considered 
extremely absurd after a •twelve hoiyrs’ acquaintance any- 
where ^Isc; but amongst the natives, of the burning East 
the quick, vivid feelings are §oon aroused; and their glow- 
ing imagination carries them qp readily to besto\^ their 
strong passionate affections, without dreaming of pausing, 
as we in the chilly north would do, to calculate prudently 
if the object be worthy of them. One may, doubtless, 
make many philosophical rdlections on the certainty that 
sentiments so rapidly awakened will be as cvaucsccflt as 
they are prompt ; but not the less, this rdiidiness of 
sympathy and warmth of expression do in truth cast a glow 
over life, and make this selfish world seem far less of a 
peopled wilderness, where all are mingling together and yet 
each is ^lost utterly alone, than if really is. 

We delayed here only long eijpugh to take on board a 
number of strange-looking figures' with the Oriental cos- 
tume, and thoroughly Asiatic in appearance, showing how 
rapidly we were approaching another quarter of the globe; 
and then we* resumed our oSurse* direct - for Smyrna. 
Soon there remaineef to us nothing of Scio but the per- 
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fume of its orange-trees, wl\Jch still came to us on the 
land-breeze when already its blue rocks and hills were 
growing dim in the distance. The scent from the lemon- 
groves of the Island of Pores is so, strong, that it is felt 
three miles distant, of course long before the land comes 
.in sight. It js quite startling, thus surrounded only by sea 
^nd sky, when these odours come stealing over the salt 
wave, so redolent of unseen gardens and far distant bowers 
luxuriant with blossom. 

We W’ere much arrfused watching tlie various groups 
of newly -arrived passengers, as they proceeded systema- 
tically to make themselves comfortable, spreading out 
their carpets and seating themselves thereon, pipe in 
hand, as near the Europeans as they could, that they 
might solace themselves by looking on at our proceed- 
ings through their h%lf-closed eyes, just as they would at 
a theatrical representation. ‘One fy:oup, a family of ne- 
groes, 'particularly attracted our attention, principally from 
the extreme ugliness of the women and chiljjren. I do 
not know where they could have come from, for the 
Nubians arc generally not only positively handsome, hut 
very interesting and intelligent-looking; wliilst these had 
the most heavy, loutish appearance, and a vacant gaze of 

complete stupidity. Monsieur C , alvrays looking out 

for amusement, hovered round thif party for some iime, 
endeavouring to make himself* agreeable by the most per- 
suasive and animated pantomime; but with all his efforts 
he could not succeed in \naking them move so r^\xc\i as 
a muscle of their faces. Finally, he , possessed himself, I 
know not how, of one of the children, which he led up 
and presented to us, as he said, as an interesting specimen 
of the rising generation, JMonsieur de S looked at- 

tentively at him for ^ feV minutes, and then gravely 
asserte4 it'as his opinion that it was not a child : it might 
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be a monkey, he said, or a young bear, but it*was nothing 
human, he was convinced. Certainly, it was the most 
extraordinary-looking animal I ever saw; with a hideous 
little black grinning face, relieved by a red and white 
•turban, a fur jacket, and a pair of huge yellow panta- 
loons. Monsieur de S said it remin^^^ him of a 

story, really not bad, of the author Alexander Dumas, • 
who is a great friend of his. His birth is supposed not J:o 
be very illustrious; and* a great personage at court ^;he 
other day, rather wishing to mortify.him, asked him who 
his father was. Dumas answered with the greatest 
promptitude and composure: Sire, my father was a 
Creole, my grandfather was a Negro, and my great-grand- 
father was an ape.’^ . 

Monsieur de S gave a very interesting account of 

the comparison he had been making between the Arabic 
spoken at Algiers and ^hat of different parts of Asia.^ He 
had found it necessary to acquire this language in the 
pursuit of liis numismatic studies, and had learnt both to 
speak and write it perfectly, from several natives of 
Algiers, who were at Paris. He said he had expected to 
have some difficulty in making himself understood in the 
East, were it but foil the difference of the pronuncia- 
tion, but this had not proved the case. Tlie language 
was precisely the same, and, excepting a few con- 
tractions iged in writing, he found nothing new to learn. 
He wrote a few lines on a card, that I might judge 
of the similarity which it is said to have with the 
Turkish character — to which, ho^gver, it seems to me to 
bear no other resemblance than that it is written from 
right to left. A grave, intelligent-looking Turk had 
been watching us for some time with much curiosity. 
At last, unable to overcome the inqjuisitiv&tbss which is a 
prominent feature in their national character, he came up, 
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and took th^!■ card out of my hand. He started when he 
saw in what language it was written, and looked at 

Monsieur de S with much astonishment; then stroked 

his beard several times, and doubtingly hazarded a few 
words of Arabic. Ilis delight knew no bounds when 

. Monsieur de^S answered him in the same language 

mvith the ‘greatest fluency. After conversing for some 
tiqe, the Turk bowed, and in the most solemn manne'' 

presented his thumb to Monsieur dc S , who returned 

this expression of good-will, very common in the East, 
with the utmost gravity, though we could not help 
laughing immoderately at the elegance of the salutation. 
I was struck by seeing the Turk carefully fold up the 
card, and throw it into the sea, to as great a distance as 

he could reach. Monsieur de told me the reason 

of this was, that the dines he had written on it were a 
verse from the Koran, and i^ is a part of their religion to 
prevent the possibility of anything profaning a portion 
of the book they hold sacred. The reverential spirit 
which produces these observ.tnces is worthy imitation. 

Monsieur de S afterwards vrote a few more lines in 

Arabic, which he refused to explain tc me, for the pur- 
pose,* as he said, of exciting my curiosity, and laughingly 
defied me to procure a translation of them. I endeavoured 
to accomplish this by asking in Greek of the Turk^ who 
understood what was going on, to explain thcpi tome; 
but here 1 was quite defeated, for he looked contemp- 
tuously at me, and askeS. me what was I but a cwoman, 
that he should disoblige^^iat learned man for me. We 
amused ourselves in this way as long as there was nothing 
but blue sea round us^ but as soon as the coast of Asia 
began to rise slowly before us, appearing all^ verdant and 
smiUng, out the besom of the waters, we could no 
lolkger att^d to anything but that^bnght prospect. 
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• • • 

Thdre must L. va} ' be a certain degree of beauty in 

the landt-wjpe /hose aspe’’’ .ics arc softened by distance, 
just as hope ever veils rfly the harsh realities of the 
future; ye*" I cannot thi'ik this delusive power alone could 
make the first glai.v;^ of the eastern world, that land of 
our dreams now shaping itsoif into a solid existence be- 
fore our eyes, appear so strikingly beautiful, as it cer- 
tainljwlid to us. The long undulating hills of Asia Minor 
seemed sc^ fresh and green after the arid plains of Attica^ 
to which wo were accustomed, and the pretty Turkidi 
villages^lay so snugly embedded in luxuriant groves of 
olive and other trees of richer fo]j|ge, strange to our eyes. 
Then it suificed to see but one slender minaret, with which 
each little hamlet was more or less •plentifully supplied, 
rising up beside some towering palm, and with the strong 
association of ideas, the whole lsmd«of the*East seemed to 
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open before u^, imagination conjuring up all those glowing 
scenes of luxury and jtnagnificence which make one fancy 
Oriental life a sort of substantial poem, till we grew im- 
patient even of the calm and lovely scene around- us, in our 
anxiety actually to tread that sun-lit shore. 

We coaste-d along the little island of Vourla, behind 
cisvhich, in‘ its quiet bay, the British and French vessels 
etationed at Smyrna -^generally lie. The Turks formerly 
wouid not allow them to pass the castle which guards the 
entrance to Smyrna bay, and they were consequently ob- 
liged to take up some post on the outside. The Turks are 
not in general very famous for their military arrangements, 
but this ioit is certainly very strong, and so admirably 
placed for the defence of the city, that it has often been 
termed the “ gate of^HSmyrna.” • It is built on a neck of 
land jutting out just •where the bay is extremely narrow, 
from the long stretch of sancl banks opposite, extending 
some six miles in length... In consequence of these, any 
vessel entering the harbour must necessarily -pass within 
the range of the cannon, pkeed a fleur-dc-l’eau, so that 
their sweeping fire would be most destructive. As soon as 
we had passed this castle the bay widened again, and the 
view'*opened out upon us in^the most admirable manner. 
It was just noon; and the most dreary of deserts must have 
looked bright, bathed in the flood of intense light v. hieh 
was pouring down from a burning sky; but it was indeed 
no desert on which this vivid glow was shed. A semi- 
circle of lofty and richly-wooded hills closed rovmd the 
sparkling waters of a ca^, unruffled bay; and just oppo- 
site, half-veiled by their varying shadows like an Oriental 
beauty, lay (he fair tot^rn of Smyrna, mosque and minaret 
aiid>.,fentastic-shaped housa^mingling in picturesque con- 
fusion, and 8taA{»ing itat once with the^peculiar character of 
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the Asiatic city. I was greaifcly struck with the appearance 
of one spot, -Jirhich alone, in all the gloomy landscape, lay 
dark and sad ; for not even that flaming sunshine could 
enliven the sombre cypress-grove which, close to the gay 
dwellings of the living, and yet perfectly distinct from 
them, had gathered all their dead within its..«lent shades. 

Smyrna is a spot daily becoming more interesting iri^ 
various points of view. We certainly owe this to 
march of intellect among us of late, that we no lohgcr 
judge of a place solely with reference to its commercial 
prosperity or its political position : the moral condition of 
the people is now anxiously considered, and men are learn- 
ing everywhere to look on the great multitude^ not only 
with a view to their interests as a mass, but ^.p an assem- 
blage of individuals, of which each one has an immortal 
soul. • 

Smyrna would forr)jerly have been mentioned merely as 
the scat of extensive trade; but now its actual condition 
becomes deeply important, when we view it as a sort of gate 
to the East, a starting-point ftom whence the various chan- 
nels of communication diverge into that portion of the 
habitable globe, where the sun of nature shines most 
brightly, and the darkness of error and superstition lie 
most thick and gloomy; and thus viewed, it is indeed 
strange to find on the site of one of the Seven Churches 
the comn^n ground where the followers of every difierent 
creed may meet and dwell together in harmony. From 
the position of the place, and its extensive mercantile con- 
nexions, tolerance is in fact expe^ency; and side by side 
where once shone the candlestick of that dhurch, which, 
amid tribulation and poverty, was* rich indeed, now rise 
the Moslem mosque and Jewi^ synagogue, the church of 
the Greek, and the temple of the Qiieber.**Here the Nes- 
torian and Armenian are seen to kneel together, while the 
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Protestant missionary and the Roman priest meet over the 
graves reserved for Ch^i^tians only. 

The number of missionaries who have been sent to Tur- 
key, and are establishsd at Smyrna, is very considerable; 
and it may well be a matter of fervent rejoicing that such is 
the case, foadt is by their means alone that we can hope to 
«^reach thofe benightedlands which of late have opened before 
•aisns a vast field of most needful labour; surely, could we 
but® hear it, day and night must the deep voice of all that 
people, bound by the; thraldom of the most degraded and 
sensual of creeds, be calling out to us, “ Save us, we 
perish:” that bitter cry of old was uttered not in vain by 
those who, had it’ not been heard, would but have slept 
beneath the wave, till die sea gave up her dead, and then 
gone forth to everlasting life; b^t we, now that we have it 
in our power to give light to such great multitudes sitting 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, are called on to 
avert a wreck of souls, all hurrying down to the ocean of 
eternity. ♦ 

It must be owned that America has done far more than 
England in providing the labourers so much required for 
this work in the East; but we may hope that our own 
country will not be long deficient in this respect, since the 
strong necessity for further aid must ever be brought before 
the travellers now exploring those countries in daily in- 
creasing numbers. ^ 

Tlie brilliant view of Smyrna had struck us all so 
favourably, that every one was now impatient toc get on 
shore, even the Ameren party, who at first would only 
respond to the admiring expressions of the rest of the pas- 
sengers, with strong ^ulogiums of their respective birth- 
places, expressed some anxiety as to how the landing was 
to be accomplfehed. To tell the truth, none of us much 
Hked to feust ourselves in the little, frail, slender caiques 
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which awaited us, dancing on. the waves with a lightness 
and elegance more pleasant to look at than safe to experi- 
ence ; but there was no other mode of conveyance, and we 
at last submitted to be handed into them with the most 
, civilised politeness, by various imposing-looking personages, 
whose flowing robes, long beards, and weighty turbans, 
would have inspired us with all sorts of solemn Visions of » 
Imauns and Emirs, and so on, had they not instantaneoufjj:^ 
on coming on board dis^lled the illusion, by begging us, 
in most fluent French and even English, to engage them 
as valets-de-place. We arrived on shore in perfect safety, 
though in considerable trepidation, for our boat bounded 
Dll the waves as if it had been made of India rubber, and 
our very first footsteps on the Asiatic shore wejo attended 
with that inevitable disenchantment which is sure to follow, 
in this world, an actual contact witL things that afar off 
seem most bright, 

Of • ^ • 

The close narrow streets wese dark and dirty, and the 
warehouses of the European merchants amongst which we 
passed as hopelessly unintere^ing as such buildings must 
everywhere bf ; but matters greatly improved as we pene- 
trated further into the town, amid groups which presented 
an endless variety of costume, and shaded by the projecting 
balconies of strange moresque-looking houses, whose open 
doors J^t us have a glimpse of marble courts, half garden, 
half drawyg-room, which quite suited the enthusiastic 
orientahsm of some of the party. There is a vast deal 
of mongrel civiHsation, if I may use such a term, at . 
Smyrna, which the numerous ]^uropean families w^ 
have been settled there for fifty or a hundred yeSs 
have introduced, though themselves perhaps hardly aware 
how much of the true apirit^ef the East has been in- 
stilled into tteir own manners and hStSlts with the 
lapse of time. They very tenacious of their origin, 
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and tlae customs of their ^respective countries are care- 
fully transmitted by them from father to son; yet often 
they live and die without ever quitting the place, and their 
whole style of life is thoroughly Asiatic. This combina- 
tion, by the way, of the refinement of more enlightened 
lands withjihe luxurious indolence of this country, makes 
« as agreeable an existence as can well be imagined. Their 
<^aily Kef, that is, their repose during the sultry hours of 
the dAy, is not the less pleasant that they bring them- 
selves into the dreamy state requisite by reading, which 
no Turk was ever known to do; and the moonlight hours 
spent by them on the roofs of their houses, glide all the 
more swiftly away that they are enlivened by an ani- 
mated conversation on the foreign news or other interest- 
ing topics, insteadyof the formal complimentary phrase 
emitted at stated intervals, which, according to the Oriental 
style, would be the only interruption to the silence. I 
never can see a Turk gi^vely performing this customary 
exercise without comparing him to our old-fashioned clock 
at home, ringing the quarters with the same regularity 
and with the addition of a little tune varied each time, so 
that it is rather the more entertaining piece of furniture 
ofljlie two. 

The Smyrniot, Europeans have a well-founded reputa- 
tion for hospitality, which would render it a delightful 
place of residence for a few months; to us, inej^ed, it was 
almost a home, from the kindness of our numerous friends 
and connexions, whos^ houses were open to us. We 
should have found the jf alk from the shore to the end of 

fP street of roses, where Madame V *s house stood, 

father tedious in th« oppressive beat, but for the succes- 
4pn of amuring sights passing before pur eyes. First, 
the thomselves, who, as it was too hot for 

jUieii; fuf^^elissesi which gave dignity to their short, thick- 
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set figures, look positively t6p-heavy in tkeir enormous 
turbans. It was most amusing to see the sublime air 
of indifference with which they jostled past us despicable 
Christians, affecting not even to see us, and apparently 
•rather wishing to tumble over us than otherwise. Then 
came the Armenian, with something like a ?mall black 
balloon on his head; and the Bulgarian, all made up of ^ 
furs and untanned leathej, passing u#with a grin, whidr^ 
showed a most formidable range gf sharp white teeth. 
Then the Dervish, to me a most interesting individual at 
all times, on account of the mystery which envelops their 
creed, with his solemn step, and face so deadly pale; the 
Jew, not the miserable looking creature we see, in our 
large towns stealing from the pawnbroker’s shop, with 
the low cunning, which lesults perhaps from ill usage, ' 
stamped on his haggard face^ but dignified-looking men 
in a peculiar and really gorgeous dsess, whose caln^ and 
noble countenance invariably -^^ars an expression that 
seems to say, they deem themselves honoured by their 
religion, and seek to honour it; and then, amid all this 
fantastic population, like a sprinkling of living mum- 
mies, the Turkish women come rolling along, going ^m 
side to side as if they were walking on a heavy sea: nor 
were we disposed to admit that it was their brown cloaks 
and huge yellow slippers alone that gave them so un- 
graceful a^ appearance; for when they politely raised a 
corner of their thick white veil^ in order to make a 
grimace •at us, they never failed to show us a singularly 
ugly face. We were, however, ^lite satisfied with the 
thoroughly Eastern appearance of everything around us, 

all excepting Monsieur C , wflo said that he had 

studied the j^rabian Nights, a»*the best guide to those 
countries, and protegted, that in the proper course of 
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events, we ought to see a 'Window open and a beautiful 
young lady appear, who should water the flowers on the 
balcony, smile bewitchingly on us, and then disappear; 
or else at least meet three handsome princes, with only 
three eyes between them, wandering in search of a king- 
^dom. was at last somewhat pacified with the aspect 
of a barber’s shop, which was quite in accordance with 
e ^description he l5ad read of ^em; and where, on an 
open platform, a talkative little man in a green silk 
dressing-gown was Shaving the he£d and curling the 
beard of a pompous old Turk. 

We parted from our fellow-passengers at tlic door of 
their hotel, separating, each with a different plan for see- 
ing as mucJh as we possibly could during the short stay 
our steamer made af Smyrna. '’Happily, as far as actual 
sight-seeing went, the same, objects of interest would be 
found at Constantinople; and there- is no doubt that even 
one hour’s actual walking about in a town, gives one a 
far* more thorough acquaintance with the peculiar cha- 
racter of the place, than volumes of elaborate description. 

We went on to Madame W ’s house, where we ibund 

thoUamily of the excellent and hospitable consul for 
Holland assembled to gre6t us, and give us a hearty 
welcome, assuredly as precious a thing as one mortal being 
can bestow on another; for go wdiere we will, carry 
our human sympathies with us, whose power to affect us, 
through the homely common ties that cling most closely, 


so far outweighs the nobler gratifications we fhay pro- 
cure the mind. The ‘^ished-for sight of some glorious 
monument of ancient days, teeming with the most stirring 


me^Qiies, could never produce in us the thrill of joy 
^ ccm)K{yed by tile warm pressure... of a friendly 
^IHtiteange country; and long after the interesting 
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sights or striking features of the landscape have faded from 
OUT memory, the kindly smile that greeted our arrival, or 
the sorrowful look of farewell at parting, will remain as 
strong and vivid as when they first were precious to us in 
the foreign land. ^ 

We agreed to remain within doors for some-hours, tillo 
the heat diminished; and established ourselves on thfi», 
luxurious divans, which surrounded a room whose 
darkened windows were arranged so to open as to admit 
the very faintest breath of cooling air which might exist. 
The houses in the Quartier Franc are many of them ex- 
tremely handsome and most commodious. They are 
generally all built on the same plan. A long outer 
passage, almost resembling a street, leads in!5o a court, 
which is rendered cool and agreeable 1)y the shade of large 
trees and an open fountain. •Here seats are placed, where 
the servants and depcialants of the family establish fliem- 
selvcs, and sometimes the masters also profit by the 
accommodation they afibrd jn the cool of the evening. 
The house consists of large airy rooms, with but little 
furniture, opening into one another; light curtains some- 
times replacing the door, almost useless in this coufiiry; 
and all are abundantly supplied with balconies and ter- 
races. We enjoyed a few hours’ conversation with our 
friends* extremely, for they had much to tell us as to the 
changes aftd improvements going on amongst them. 
Smyrna, like every other place, h feeling the effects of 
that facility of intercourse and ^rapidity of movenient, 
which is so marvellously changing *the whole face of the 
world just now. It is impossible tp travel anywhere, 
without becoming aware how i^rangely countries once 
perfectly distinct under every pdint ^f view«.re becoming 
amalgamated. It must necessarilv be so. when the door 

12 
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is open for the actual material intercourse between one 
people and another; the spirit of the nation will always to 
a certain degree pass with it. Thus, for example, when 
the French government concludes a commercial treaty in 
some distan^part of the world, by which a foreign port is 
tfor the first time opened to their trading vessels, it is a 
, certain and natural consequence, that whatever may have 
been) the religion of the place previously, a year would 
not have elapsed befoi*« an open sce^icism or Infidelity 
will there be taking firm root; or when a town, as in the 
case of Smyrna, becomes a station for the different fleets, 
as certainly will its inhabitants acquire a pernicious taste 
for dissipation, and an enervating love of refinement, 
raising wan'ts never felt before. 

It certainly does seem strange to find that a wretched 
Italian opera should now be the popular amusement of this 
Asiatfts city, where still the palm-trcfes wave, and the dark 
complexioned natives murmur in their own soft Oriental 
tongues, and at times the fiqree simoon comes to veil its 
unfading sunshine in a dark cloud of deadly blighting sand, 
which its rushing wings have gathered from the desert over 
whidi it so lately passed ! And even at the same hour, when , 
at no great distance, the moonbeams lie cold and still upon 
the site of Sardis, solemn in its desolation, and the panthers 
are howling fiercely round the lonely ruins of E^icsus, 
the civilised inhabitants are dancing quadMlles and 
waltzes to the music of a military band, or profiting by the 
cool night hours to cxliibit on the public promenade their 
private interpretation of^thelast Jbwma/ des Modes ^ which 
has furnished them ;with an exaggerated account of the 
Paris fashions. We had^agreed to villt this latter scene of 
refined amuseffient, as theS)ridge of the caraA^ans, where it 
takes plaofli^ is one of t^e most beautiful spots near Smyrna. 
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As soon as the sun began to sink, we set out, passing 
through the streets rapidly filling with the population just 
rising from their mid-day repose; even yet the air, heavy 
with the strong perfume, seemed as though it blew from 
a furnace. I daily become more convinced in travelling, 
that no powers of writing can ever convey d real or full 
impression of the scene to the mind, however minutel^ 
each detail may be described; there will always be a thou-"" 
sand little imperceptible circumstances acting on the lenses 
alone, which do imfact give it its peculiar character, and 
yet cannot be rendered in words. Now it certainly was 
this aromatic scent pervading the whole atmosphere, 
which brought so vividly before us that we were in the 
East in good earnest now. It proceeded principally from 
the various spices, which forms so ’universal a commodity 
of merchandise here, and also from4hc penetrating odour 
of flowers altogether ^strange to us^ rising from th^ num- 
berless gardens around. Thc»doors of all the houses were 
now thrown wide open, fully displaying to view a sort of 
vestibule or oyter hall paved with white marble, and am- 
ply furnished with sofas and cushions, where each sepa- 
rate family assembled to amuse themselves by wa^cliing 
the passers-by, and have tfx) full benefit of the evening 
air, in this sedentary manner, We on our part found 
considerable amusement in examining the successive 
groups, yhose “interieur” was thus laid open to our 
view. The party was almost ^always much the same. 
Two Off three young girls extremely pretty, for Smyrna 
is famous for its beauties, talking and laughing to- 
gether in their dainty little velvet jackets and embroi- 
dered slippers: a grave old papa lazily smoking his pipe, 
and winking owl-like at int^als, as elderly gentlemen 
are apt to do, perjiaps as an ifttimation that they also 
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imitate that bird for his wisdom : and an old lady seated 
on a great cushion, and dressed in a long fur pelisse, con- 
versing with a kindred spirit very like herself, in a low 
mysterious voice, as old ladies are wont to do all the 
world over, according to their unalterable propensities, 
‘whether they carry on the conversation in Greek or in 
fii^lish. 

JN'othing is strange* that is customary ; and in Smyrna 
this Tiabit of passing the evening at the street-door is 
so prevalent, that no one ever thinks of wondering 
at these family parties, composedly taking their even- 
ing refreshments, and enjoying each other’s society with 
as much ease and familiarity when thus exposed to the 
gaze of the*whole town, as if they were in their own pri- 
vate rooms» What u strange efiect it would have, if in 
our drawing-rooms in England, vre were to re-place one 
ride o/ the solid walj with a cur^fiin which should be 
drawn up when tea was ^brought in, so that our enjoy- 
ment of that ‘'social meal” might be duly appreciated 
by the passers-by ! We enjoyed the shifting scenes of this 
panorama of domestic life, all through the town ; and 
then ye proceeded on by narrow quiet lanes, dark with 
the thick shade of the mulbarry-trecs meeting over head, 
and green with the massive foliage of the prickly pear, 
and long clustering vines spreading themselves ii> wild 
luxuriance far beyond the limits of the low garden walls. 
Here we had to employ ourselves, continually darting 
from side to side to avoid the large Turks mounted on 
small ass^, who, jogging? sibically along, looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, and threatened to run us down 
every moment. I wonder if there is any porition in life, 
when a Turk looks other^se than pompou| and solemn. 
Who Imt 00 o¥ this nation, so admirable in tbeir compla- 
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cent self-sufficiency, would 6ver have thought of looking 
sublime on the back of a wretched little donkey, who 
would have been heavily loaded with the turban alone? 
I am quite sure every Turk has adopted, for himself in- 
dividually, the metaphysical theory, that we canniair prove 
the reality of anything except our own exMence: they 
go through the world so completely as if all around wal 
an unsubstantial vision ,^and themselVes the only solid im-"* 
portant point in the universe. ^ * 

The Bridge of the Caravans is long and narrow, built 
over a rapid, winding stream, and connecting the town 
with a much frequented road leading into the interior of 
the country. For this reason, it is constantly the scene 
of that most beautiful pageant of Eastern manners, from 
which it derives its nam«, as there it an almost unceasing 
succession of caravans passing overrit. It is surrounded 
by a vast number of lofty and luxiyriant trees, whi<jji ren- 
ders the moving picture hourly^to be seen on it still more 
striking. First, distinctly heard in the intense stillness of 
the air, comes the low tinkle* of the camel bells; and then, 
appearing and vanishing again among the waving branches, 
the long imdulating procession is seen to wind aloijg the 
road. As they ascend the bridge, the varied objects of 
striking interest, which form as a whole so picturesque 
a Scent, are gradually displayed in slow succession; then 
descending on the other side, the train is lost among the 
green woods ahd projecting rocks, till, long after, it may 
be see» like a dark serpent winding over the brow of 
the hill. At the head of the lin% walks the dei^ure and 
modest little donkey, leading, without bit or bndle, the 
whole procession, and under whosS guidance alone his 
magnificent qpmpanions will cqdsent to move a step; and, 
meekly following him, a string of some eigliteen or twenty 
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camels movc^ along with stew majestic step, wreathing 
their long necks with their own peculiar and graceful 
movement, and looking with their half-shut eyes as gen- 
tle and mild, as in reality they are vicious and dangerous. 
The -dnvcrs, who guide them by the voice alone, are 
mounted dVl their backs; the flowing flraperies of their 
^Oriental dresses gathered round them, as they sit with 
** folded arms musing flioughtfully. These men are all from 
the interior, ti'ue children of the desert, over whom no 
breath of civilisation* has passed ; and as they emerged 
from the thick wood, and one by one threw back the 
white bernous from their dark countenances, to examine 
the evening sky, there was something in ihe calm look 
with which they fixed their clear black eyes upon the 
pale star rising in the far horizdn, that seemed to reveal 
to me how different must be the whole aspect of the world 
to th^m, from what it is to men who dwell in cities in con- 
tact with each other, in^a thick atmosphere of humanity 
as it were, instead of drawing their inspirations from 
nature alone as these do, and that, the vast solemn nature 
of the desert. 

J (Jid not anticipate that this, the fashionable promenade 
of Smyrna, was to ofier so impressive a lesson as its pecu- 
liar position must necessarily suggest to the mostindifferent 
observer. Tlie rushing stream wlaich flows beneath the 
Bridge of Caravans, too bright and sparkling *o be com- 
pared to the gloomy l|tyx, yet, like that fabled river, 
separates the living from the dead in a most ^singular 
inanner|; not only do ift careless waters divide the souls 
groping beneath the veil of the flesh in error and dark- 
ness on the confines of time, from those who have gone 
over the fatal brink tdc wake up and gee clearly in 
the dl^ad eternity, but those living beings are in the 
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eager pursuit of amusement, »and full of their most busy 
and trifling thoughts, even in presence of those whoso 
repose is so unchanging and so mysterious. On one side 
of the stream, in an open space lying at the foot of a 
green and vine-clad hill, the whole of the gay w'^rld of 
Smyrna was assoi&bled, reposing on seats pktrSd beneath 
the shade of the numerous trees, or eating ices at the doors * 
of the little fantastic cafes erected forltheir accommodation;* 
and on the other side, directly opposite, lay the beautiful 
Turkish cemetry, with, its mournfuL cypresses, its gloomy 
shades, its silence, its sadness, and its dead. It seemed so 
strange to hear the shouts of laughter, and the music, 
and the gay voices, come sounding over the rivulet, to 
echo within that awful place of rest. It is true they could 
not disturb the dead — they could not .wake the sleepers 
pillowed there; but could the sleepers not wake them 
from their spiritual slumber^ Coujd that intense gilence 
whereby the dead are so eloquent, not arouse them from 
the vain, the giddy, the frivolous dream, which they liad 
made their life? Most gladly would wc have turned from 
the dust, noise, and confusion of the living scene, to the 
cool deep recesses of the tranquil burial-place, bjjt J:he 
friends who were with us wete anxious rather to examine 
the various groups before us. 

•Those were certainly varied and singular enough. It is 
not every^ day one can see Europe and Asia eating ices 
together. All the Orientals w^re seated and silent; all 
the Europeans were ^valking about, talking and laughing, 
and looking exactly as EuropeaA do everywhere else, ex- 
cept that they were so thoroughly out of keeping with the 
landscapij; the polished boots and yellow gloves, the bon- 
nets and featjiers, the cigars aniYans, were quite insupport- 
able under that gorgeous Eastern sky, anS surrounded by 
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all the striking attributes of ‘Asiatic sceneiy. One lady in 
a blue dress and pink bonnet sat under a palm-tree, where 
one would have infinitely rather have seen a panther or a 
hyena. But the Turks were inimitable, as they always 
are; ■fO'J.ted in circles on their mats, with their provisions* 
before them, for which they gave thei^elves an appetite 
^ythe continual and fatiguing exercise of bowing. I won- 
-der how many days’ fotal abstinence it would have required 
to ifave induced an Englishman to share the supper of 
the party whom we* watched for a few minutes; for it 
consisted of a greasy lump of rice shaped by the hands of 
the principal person, whose green turban proclaimed him 
a descendant of the Prophet, and adroitly administered 
by him to each one of the party in succession. 

There were natives from all •countries round us, but I 
looked in vain for what I most wished to meet, which was 
one qf the Ghebers, 91 fire-worshippers. They have in- 
spired me with a strong, interest, from the account given 
to me of them by a friend, long resident in Persia. He 
told me much of the severity* of their laws, and the mystery 
in which they envelop all their religious observances. The 
antiqjiity of their faith is of course well known to all. 
It is strange how many of these ancient creeds yet remain 
in Asia Minor, whose followers, if they be few, retain the 
worship of their forefathers at least in all purity^ siAce 
even the system of Zoroaster, whose ignis fstfuus light 
shines bo very far back jn the dark vista of departed ages, 
has yet its supporters in these countries; but I looked in 
,vain for a Gheber. I Ifed been told they wore a small 
plate of gold, inscribed with mystic characters, on their 
foreheads; and the only thing that looked the Ifast like it 
in the dim light, was tke*«gold band round Jbhe cap of an 
English midsh^man. * ^ 
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Tlie hill rising above us is* crowned by an old ruined 
castle, which, while it adds to the picturesque appearance of 
the town, is not in itself interesting, either from antiquity 
or historical tradition. Some of the party clambered up to 
•it, but I preferred staying to watch the dispersiojg^ the 
strange fantastic dfrowd around me. As soon"^ it grew 
dark— or rather, for it seems never to grow dark here, as^ 
soon as the flashing blue p{ the sky liad deepened into an 
intense purple, and the painfully vivid glare been replaced 
by the soft faint starlight — the whole of the varied assembly 
prepared to return to their homes. The negro slaves ga- 
thered up the innumerable carpets and cushions, which 
they had brought for the accommodation of their Maho- 
medan masters, whose desire at all times to uake them- 
selves comfortable is so stretng, that they regularly bivouac 
wherever they go, even for an hour or two. The gentlemen 
themselves, taking out their pretty little paper lanterns, 
proceed to pick their way througlv the lanes aided by their 
light, which is just sufficient togui®3 their own steps, and 
render the darkness more intense to their neighbours. 

It was quite refreshing after this to meet with a party 
of our old friends the Greeks, who, caring nothing 
where or how they went, strdiled mirthfully along with 
their arms round each other*s necks, singing one of their 
owfl w^af songs. The Greek spoken in Smyrna is, by 
the way, inost wretched. In Athens it is now the 
wish and endeavour of all the ^better educated, class 
to improve and purify the language, so as to restore , 
it somewhat to its ancient state; Ind I was therefore the 
more struck with the poverty of the jargon spoken by 
the Smyrniot Greeks, full of TurkisS and Italian words. 
On our way hpme, we passed aif Armenian church, bril- 
liantly lighted by t^e lamps whidi at atl times hang 
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before the gorgeous image of the blessed Virgin, all 
decked out in tinsel and gold. The exterior of the 
building was not in any way remarkable, and the intcnial 
arrangements are, I believe, almost similar to those of the 

GrccJ^church. Madame Adele V , with whom I 

was walttmg, gave me much information as to the Arme- 
nian religion ; and she was well qualified to do so, both as 
a most superior person herself, and as the head of a family 
pre-eminent in Smj^rna, as they would bo cvcrywl)crc, 
for their enlightened piety and active benevolence. I 
should imagine from what she told me, that this is perhaps 
the most superstitious and unspiritual form under which 
Christianity now appears anywhere, combining in itself 
all the abuses which have sullied other churches, and 
rarely giving Any ether ailment to the faith of its mem- 
bers, save outward ceremonies and unimportant observ- 
ance^; but still it is a Christian church, and if its light 
shine but feebly, it ye^, is shining in a land of utter and 
most melancholy daicness. *As we walked along, wo 
observed that most of the population betook themselves 
to the roofs of their houses, in order to prolong the Kef 
so gleasantly commenced at the Bridge of Caravans ; but 

we were so tired when wo reached Madame W ’s 

house, which her unremitting hospitality had desired us 
to consider our home, and her watchful kindness made 
us feel to be so indeed, that we were very gjad to dine 
quietly, and go to rest for the night, surrounded by all 
the comforts and luxuries which could have be<cn found 
ha the mo^ refined city in Europe. 
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Proposal to Viait a Sage Dervish— PecuKarities of the Sect— Smyrna at Six in 
the Morning— Traders from the Interior— The Negro Slave — ^Accotint of a 
Numidian Musical Genius— House of Abdul Mesrour, the Sage— His Kstablisli- 
meiit^Appearance of the Wise Man— His supposed Indifference to all Things 
Sublunary — His Sly Curiosity— The Manuscnpt translated- His vague Ideas 
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^ May 3rd, 

The few lines of Arabic written by Monsieur de S , 

of which he laughingly challenged me to procure a trans- 
lation, have proved the means of enabling me to add a 
most interesting personage to iny list of acquaintancesf and 
of paying as curious a visit as I am ever likely to make. 

I had asked Monsieur V to have it translated for me, 

and on Investigation he found there was only one person 
he could hfar of likely to be able to read it, as Arabic is 
not very common here. This is % very sage and learned 
Dervishj so renowned for sancti^ ind wisdom that he 
is always appplied to in cases oudifficulty for advice or 
assistance. It may reasonably be supposed that when 
people make a mystery of anything, it is because it will 
not bear investigation ; and this may easi^ be the case 
with the sect of the Pervishes, theljrigin of whose pecu- 
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liar worship is not known, nor yet the precise nature of 
their doctrines, though they profess Mahomedanism in 
the abstract; but the love of the mysterious, which it 
must be owned is a great and even a pernicious weakness, 
madL iT.e for this very reason take a vast interest in the 
^'sect in general, and in Abdul Mesrour, the sage in ques- 
tion, in particular. Aionsieur V told me tliat lie was 

not a member of any of their communities, but that he 
dwelt alone in a little^, house on the outskirts of the town, 
from whence he was never known to stir, conforming 
strictly to all the severest rules of the sect, and burying 
himself in profound study; he was an astronomer, an 
astrologer, and a mathematician, though 1 should have 
doubted the two first being compatible one with the other, 
and seemed to be a man of great research. ‘ -Whenever any 
person wished to consult him, they repaired to his sanc- 
tum,* and invariably found him engaged on some abstruse 

calculations. Monsieur gave me all this account 

when we met in the morning, and told me ho was then 
going to visit the wise Abdul, in order to obtain the 
translation, . I eagerly begged to go with him if it were 
practicable, and he laughingly consented to my going, at 
least to the house; though he felt somewhat doubtful 
how the venerable sage would receive the proposal of a 
visit from a lady, which could certainly never haVc been 
made to him before. There was something so^ncw in the 
idea of visiting an astrqjoger before breakfast, that I was 
ready to run the risk^of being refused admittance, and we 
set out about six in the^moming, which was’ not at all an 
unfashionable hour for Dervish visiting. 

Nothing could be more delightful than our walk through 
Smyrna , at this early hour, both physically^ and morally, 
for it was freely too^ hot, and what ^there were of breezes 
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stirring were deliciously fresh, ^and blew over a thousand 
flowers brought in from the country and exposed- for sale; 
and better still, the whole European population were 
buried in profound slumber, while all the Asiatics were 
astir, crowding the streets and bazaars, and busily ^gagfed 
in'traffic of various kinds, for which this hour isenoseh as 
most suitable. The scene was, therefore, far more^ striking 
than last night; and besides, our course lay in a more in- 
teresting part of the town, as we |;)ad to pass through 
almost all the bazaars where the shops* are, and where the 
natives from the interior were eongregated to dispose of 
their merchandise. Most singular were the groups which 
crowded round the tables of the money changers, or the 
stalls of the sellers of water; their gay Orientai ‘dresses, 
wild gestures and appearance, and thef strange language 
they spoke, were all ^o new to us. The pubHo weigher 
was a man of great importance amongst them, seemingly, 
as the' peasants from the country^eal chiefly in grains 
and Spice, so that his balance was constantly requisite 
before a bargain could be completed. These bazaars, 
which are, in fact, but streets built in with rough wood^ 
work, and having open shops or stalls on either side, cer- 
tainly did seem to contain ev*y species of merchandise 
and goods of value from all parts of the world. Besides 
the gold Embroidery and rich silks for which Smyrna is 
famous, theojewellery and magnificently mounted arms' 
much excited our admiration. We^had several purchases 
to make, tind wc found, somewhat to our annoyance, as 
our time was so limited, that we wefe expected to perform 
a small Kef in every shop wc entered. It was in vain to 
talk of the article required, or its price, until wo had re- 
posed on the diyan, drank some coiFee, smoked a pipe if 
we chose, and bowed unsuitable number of times in retu^i 
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for the shopkeeper’s prayer,' that the secret desire of our 
soul might be granted. Near a stall where my little 
Greek nieces were furnishing themselves with red caps, 
stood a negro slave holding in his hand some superb crim- 
souNicrnations. I am most favourably disposed towards 
all Numidians, on account of a particular friend of ray 
own who belongs to this people* He was a musical ge- 
• nius of w’andering propensities, who invented an instru- 
ment of an entirely new description, with the half of a 
hollow gourd, over^which was stretched a piece of tin, 
having for handle a split reed, and fine wires for strings. 
With this strange production, which was far from inhar- 
monious, for sole companion and delight, he roamed from 
place to place till he came to Greece, where I formed a 
friendship with him, not so much for his >musical talents, 
though I took a strange delight in his monotonous guttu- 
ral song with its jingling accompaniment, as for his light- 
heartedness, and unfailing good-humoured contentedness. 
He could speak no language that any one in Greece could 
understand, and he certainly gained very little money ; 
yet the very smallest occurrence drew forth fr^rn him a 
ljurftt of irrepressible merriment so infectious, that all 
who heard liim laughed in*chorus without knowing why. 
I suppose it was a tender recollection of this original per- 
sonage which made me look with interest on ihe poor 
slave; but he suddenly came forward, and tiimidly, almost 
fearfully, ofiered me pne of his flowers. It was quite 
touching to see how his dusky face beamed with delighted 
surprise and joy when 1 took it and thanked him warmly. 
How rare to this poor slave must have been the look of 
kindness for whiefi he could be so grateful! I really 
tbink tbe face of a negrt, when it is intelligent, is more 
expressiye than that^f a white map can ever be : strange 
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as it seems to say so, the brighWt smiles I have ever seen 
have been upon Hack lips. 

Monsieur V— and I left the rest of the party in the 
drawing-room, for it cannot be called the shoj^, of a vendor 
•of Broussa silks, whilst we ourselves went on to tbj^ hmse 
of Abdul Mesrour. The idea of going to call (m a Der- 
vish was quite exciting, and I greatly enjoyed fny walk, 
though, as we got down into the part* of the town where 
Franks arc seldom seen, I became .rather too much an 
object of curiosity to the' innumerable veiled women we 
met, whose notions of politeness were, to say the least of 
it, extremely lax. Presently we left the town altogether, 
and came out into the open fields, from whence we could 
look far down into the beautiful vale of St. Anne, a green 
wilderness of rwh luxuriarft wood, which the stroilg light 
and shade of early morning now ^clothed in flashing 
brightness, now veiled in a vapoury dimness. Just ^ere 
the best view of this magnificiyit prospect was to be 
obtained, the isolated dwelling of the sage was placed; a 
low, flat-roofed building, with a wide veranda hung with 
matting^ which were constantly kept damp so that the 
air might be cooled as it passed through them. . . 

Wc did not knock at the ddbr or ring the bell, because 
there was no door to knock at, and no bell to ring; but 

Mo'nsieflr V clapped his hands, and instantly the 

heavy curtirin, which hung before a low open space, was 
lifted up, and a little ijkegro slave appeared, who, having 
transmitted to his master^ within Monsieur V ’s re- 

quest for an audience, returned infmediately and admitted 
him to the wise man’s presence. I remained meanwhile 
on the veranda, whilst he endeavoured, without much 
hope of SUCCOR, to obtain permission for me to enter; and ^ 
being very tired, sat, down on the*groun3 on a carpet. 

K 
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The little hegro no soonclr saw this, than he cstnc and 
seated himself directly before me, and proceeded to ex- 
amine me most attentively: I returned the compliment 
by looking steadily at him, which seemed greatly to delight 
hiLV. lie was a merry, comical looking creature, full 
of intelfi^ence, and was dressed entirely in white, except 
the red cap, which was very becoming to his black face. 
Gradually my whole appearance seemed to strike him in a 
most ludicrous point of view; his wide mouth expanded 
into a grin of uncontrollable merriment, he grimaced, 
made signs to me which were quite unintelligible, then 
looked at me again and shouted with glee; presently he 
rolled on his hands and feet to the other end of the 
veranda, and uttered some cabalistic words, which were 
speedily followed ^by the apjfiirition of •’another exactly 
like himself; and the two together, seating themselves 
side, by side, proceeded to demonstrate much delight and 
amazement, till at last xay levee was interrupted by the 

return of Monsieur V . He came, greatly amused, to 

tell me that the Dervish was in the highest state of excite- 
ment at the idea of seeing a European lady, and ^ould on 
no Recount neglect such an opportunity of extending his 
researches in natural history, by seeing a specimen of a 
species with which he was quite unacquainted; for so dc- 
terminately do the Turks maintain that women •liavd no 
souls, that this learned personage could only hok upon a 
foreign lady as we should on a cuqous bird or animal. 

The little negroes, already restored to their usual 

abject submission, pufted up the curtain, and passing 

beneath it, I found myself in the presence of Abdul 

Mesrour. It was a semicircular room, richly carpeted 

and divided in two by i several steps, wlpch raised the 

one half considerably above the other; the walls en- 

» * 
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closing this upper half were solely of glass, and made it 
look somewhat like a conservatory, except that "instead of 
camelias or myrtles it contained only two most richlj^ 
dressed Dervishes, The wise man, placed cross-legged on 
a large divan, which almost filled the entire sp?\ee;'^sat 
with his long beard flowing over his folded amis, and his 
large turban shading a grave, stern countenance' A great 
box filled with curious-looking papers was beside him, 
and books of all kinds lay scattered about. His com- 
panion, much younger, and evidently liis inferior, was 
seated at some distance from him, smoking; the rest of the 
room contained only globes, and other seemingly astro- 
nomical instruments, with which I was quite unacquainted. 
I gave Abdul the usual Oriental salutation, •which he 
gravely return#il ; but he ficemed to think it necessary to 
his dignity to manifest a supreme indifference to my pre- 
sence, as though nothing suhlimary, however extraor- 
dinary in its nature, could move »him; at the same time 
the sage Dervish was evident]^ qiiite a prey to tlie most 
common of human weaknesses, for the sly glances of eager 
curiosity which he cast at me were most amusing. 

I w’as allowed to sit near the steps leading up tq 
place of honour, and the usu^l preliminaries of all visits 
in the East commenced. The Dervish obuld speak 

no* Graek, hut Monsieur V translated our mutual 

complimenis; and with the help of tlie most solemn ex- 
pression of countenance I could jssume, and repeatedly 
bowing ’with my hand to my lips and forehead, I seemed 
to be progressing rapidly in the wise man’s good graces, 
till I untliinkingly refused a pipe, when he gave an angry 
start of surprise. My paper, to which I was indebted for 
this amusing scene, was now formally handed up to him. 
He read ft with the greatest ease, and yet il seemed rather 

K 2 
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to puzzle ham — ^hc stroked his beard — looked at me, and 

then, having ascertained from Monsieur V that it was 

written by a European wise man, he slightly elevated his 
eyebrows, and pronounced an emphatic “ Mashallah.” It 
ju^hejistruck me how very ludicrous it was to make this 
solemn old seer so gravely transcribe these lines, which 

were, in Ikct, but an invitation to visit Monsieur de S 

and his wife in Paris, but wjiich, given in the usual 
complimentary stylq, must have been totally incompre- 
hensible to him. • He did them, however, far more 
honour than their author could ever have anticipated, for 
having taken his writing materials from his belt, he se- 
lected a reed pen and a piece ol‘ parchment, which he 
placed in«tlie palm of his hand, and in this marvellously 
uncomfortable poskion proceeTlcd to write. Witli tlio 
greatest ease and rfrpidity he produced, in a few minutes, 
an accurate transla^iou in Turkish, Persian, and other 
Oriental languages, the’ separate characters of eacli most 
beautifully formed, which hr quietly handed to me. I 
was delighted to possess so curious a document, and made 
all due acknowledgment without even having recourse to 
Qur interpreter, for I had soon discovered that our great 
Dervish had no inconsiderable share of vanHy, which made 
him all thef^' more ready to appreciate the progress I was 
making in the mute language of the East, wliiclf consists 
of a series of signs and looks varying in expression. 

He now took up hi^ pipe, and seeming to consider it 
high time that I should begin to make myself agreeable 
to him, proceeded to enter into conversation with me. 
Conversation in this country means catechism, and in my 
case it was unusually strict, for the wise Abdul evidently 
looked upon his visitor m a most curious study, both as 
m object^ of ak and fiature. He commenced by asking 
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me how old I was? When I tolA him, he ejaculated, “Won- 
derful!” whether in allusion to my extreme old age, 
or in astonishment that I should already have travelled 
so far, I cannot say. He then inquired after tlic health of 
my husband; and as I knew by experience how imposs'ible 
it is here, where no young lady is unmariicd alter twelve 
or fourteen years of age, to convince him that no siK;h person 
existed, I merely bowed in return, \Vhich ho took as an 
intimation that that imaginary gentleman was in gdod 
hcaltli, and expressed himself much gratified thereby. 

He now desired to be informed Avhat country I belonged 
to; and I perceived, from the rather singular ideas he had 
formed as to the geographical position of Great Britain, 
that his profound astronomical researches had Igid him to 
treat the detaiWof our own little planet with much con- 
temptuous indifference. This, howevci^ he seemed to think 
a good opportunity for obtaining soiry^ lighter instruction 
in an easy and familiar manner, an^ he therefore requested 
I would give him a full and particular account of the go- 
vernment, laws, religion, and civil institutions of England, 
with which he modestly acknowledged himself altogether 

unacquainted. Monsieur V laughed heartily at^ ray 

look of despair when this hcrcwlean task was proposed to 
me; but happily I broke down at the very outset, for I 
feilffd signally in my first attemiit to convince him that 
England wm governed by a female monarch; and he was 
so disgusted at my trying to impose on him in this 
manner, -that he gave up any further inquiries. Wc now 
rose to take leave, much against hft will. 

It was plain he greatly preferred judging of those distant 
and barbarous nations by living specimens than by the 
dry details of Ijistorians or travellers: having saluted him, 

I prepared to leave the room, wheik he eatnestly desired 
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mo to stop for a moment -Turning towards the East, he 
stretched out one hand towards me, and raising the other 
to heaven, he pronounced upon me a solemn and emphatic 
blessing, with that llowery eloquence which seems habitual 
to ^11 the children of these burning climes. Infidel as I 
was, lie prayed that Allah might shed over all my days a 
sunshine >.as bright as that which now lightened tlie land- 
scape round us, and that my journey to my native land, 
by** quiet seas and pleasant paths, might be an emblem of 
my voyage through, life, as stormless and serene. 

Blessings and maledictions arc so liberally bestowed in 
these countries, that I have often had reason to remember 
gladly that “ the curse causeless shall not come.” I now 
begin to hope that all those which it has been my lot to 
receive will at least counteract* each othecs and leave me 
uninjured, if unprofited. I was solemnly anathematised 
by an old woman, on iny first arrival in Greece, because I 
did not make the sign of the cross when the funeral of her 
son went past — not knowing that such was the custom of 
the country; and just the other day, when I was desired 
to announce to a woman servant that she was not to re- 
ceive more than three times her due, she went down on 
her knees and prayed thati might never sleep again, and 
that the sea on which I was about to embark might 
swallow me up, so as to put a speedy termination to my 
sufferings; but then, to neutralise this, I knowabhat a huge 
taper is burning even now before the Panajia in the church 
of Tenos, placed there on my behalf by a kind-hearted 
old widow; and the g&rdener’s wife daily supplicates for 
me that I may be converted to the Greek church, not that 
she supposes I am in'^danger as a heretic — for it is wonder- 
ful how tolerant even tho most ignorant are in Greece — 
but sHe told herself that her desire is that we should 
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be in the same abode hereafter, which, unless I changed, 
she is assured could not be the case, as I must be in a 
different paradise. 

Having responded to Abdul’s prayer by hoping he 
.might have everything he could possibly desire, now^and 
ever, which is a remarkably safe wish, we left the house, 
receiving a parting grin from the little negro, ^who I am 
sure would be wholly unfit to go through his duties \vith 
the requisite solemnity *101' some days to come. i 3 ur 
morning calls were not yet over, though it was growing 
unfu&hionably late, as it was seven o’clock. Monsieur 

V kindly took me to visit a Jewish Rabbi, a friend of 

his own, who he hoped would consent to show me the 
synagogue. 

Most doepl^nterestin^as all connected with ihe Hebrew 
people must ever be, nowhere, I think, is our attention 
more forcibly arrested than^jy the Syrian Jews. \^here- 
ever they are to be found, we know* well that this face is 
a palpable and ever-continuing miracle set forth before our 
eyes, chosen, kept apart, distinct from all others; they are, 
as it were, a written scroll, where all who run may read of 
judgment and of mercy. Still, from generation to generation, 
alike in lands that are shrouded in a moral darknesslmdin 
those blessed with the glorious light of the Snn of Right- 
e«usn(;^s, the Hebrews dwell alone unchanged, with that 
veil upon^thelr hearts which I verily believe, in spite of 
many and holy efforts, no hand of man shall ever remove. 

Although, mercifully, in our dhlightened days, they are 
no longer the persecuted and oppressed people, they are yet 
in many parts of Europe despised and disliked for the 
character which is perhaps justly* attributed to them of 
meanness and avarice. But alj* Jews whom I have seen in 
the East are of a totally different^ stampj especially those 
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of Asia. I rknow not if it as that they arc nearer to the 
holy scenes consecrated by the mute records of that 
mysterious dispensation, so glorious in its aim and end, 
beneath which their forefathers dwelt, that constrains 
them here to walk worthily as sons of Abraham. 

It may be that but to see in tlic far distance the snow- 
crowned lofty peaks w'hich once shook witli the thunders 
of Sinai, or to turn in the direction of their own Jerusalem, 
which they wait to sec arise in legenerated glory, at His 
command lor whom they look with darkened eyes, does 
indeed purify their thoughts and licart; but certainly all 
whom I liave known in those countries would seem to bear 
the stamp of their liigh calling, at once in tlicir lofty ap- 
pearance, and their reserved and dignified manners. Their 
fixed, I may say unconquerable h^pc of the speedy advent of 
the Messiah, whose glory they are to share, casts a holy so- 
lemnity over all the details of their existence, and the consci- 
ousness of tlieir great clestiny renders them mild and indul- 
gent to all they deem less 'highly favoured than themselves. 

In none have I seen these dis’Jnctlvc features of tlic Syrian 
Jews so strongly displayed as in ^le Rabbi whom I visited 
to-day. lie met us at the door of his house, which is quite 
in the'Oricntal style, and singularly picturesque; and bade 
me welcome in Romaic, which he spoke with great fluency. 
I do not think I ever saw a person more strikingly prepos- 
sessing. He was tall, noble, and dignified in appearance, 
and wore the black cap and ample robe of the Jewish priest, 
with an inner garment df purple silk. There is nothing 
more attractive than a solemn, thoughtful expression on a 
youthfulface; and whilst his fair complexion andlonggolden 
hair, so unlike the generality of his race, gave him an ap- 
pearance of extreme youth ,‘^therc was the record of much 
deep thought in 4he lin^ that marked so strongly his lofty 
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forehead, and an impressive seft-iousness in his mild eye and 
grave sweet smile. It was impossible not to be much 
struck with him. 

There arc some persons in this world whose presence 
.seems to produce a very atmosphere of repose, whose ^wn 
internal and holy calm would appear to act with an unseen 
influence on souls more worldly and more restless, putting 
to shame their vain strife and stormy passions. The Rabbi 
seemed to me to be sueft an one: his manners, tliotigh 
courteous, were so quiet and reserved; and his voice, pecu- 
liarly sweet and low, never varied in its intonation on 
whatever subject lie conversed. lie conducted us into a 
liall, one end of which was a single immense window 
opening on a flight of marble steps, which led jnto one of 
tlie loveliest gju^dens imaginable; founfciins, trellised walks, 
and plants of‘ every description werp, crowded within its 
narrow limits; the acacias ahd clustering vines had even 
pushed their way into the room^ and heavy bunches of 
rich fruit hung in profusion over our heads, mingling with 
the sweetest flowers. * 

The Rabbi begged us to recline on the low divans 
placed near the open window, while liis wife prepared 
coflee. The invariable inferiority of all women to their 
husbands in the East was strikingly developed in the 
yotmg Jewess, who, though beautiful, was altogether 
devoid of^he intellectual expression which so strongly 
characterised the Rabbi. She had quite the countenance 
of a Rebecca, and her light green*turban gave great effect 
to her jet black hair and eyes. The Rabbi oflered us all 
the refreshments himself, with a sort of dignified courtesy; 
but he seemed little disposed to converse, and, unlike my 
last reverend and loquacious hosg asked no questions what- 
ever; nor did his wife, which was st^l mor^ extraordinary. 
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After a short visit, he cotaducted us to the synagogue, 
which was in the same court as his house, and with which 
1 was most grievously disappointed. 

I do not know if the former building, which occupied 
the^ame place, and was destroyed in a recent conflagra- ^ 
tion, was at all more worthy to be the Hebrew place of 
worship tl^in this, which has only lately replaced it; but 
1 could well understand the reason of the Rabbits mournful 
countenance as he led us througk it, when I remembered 
that in this mean and shabby edifice he had to read of the 
glory of the Temple, even in its latter days. 

The building was low, though of considerable size. We 
ascended a few steps, and entered a large square room 
with a vaujted roof, lighted by two high narrow windows; 
everything within it was made of new woed, for the most 
part quite uncovered, which seemed principally to give it 
this poor and shabby^ appearance. Scats were ranged all 
round it, and in the centre stood a small enclosed platform, 
where alone some attempt at embellishment had been 
made. The railings were hung with crimson velvet, and 
a small table and reading-desk were covered with the 
same material. On the table was placed a splendid copy 
of the Pentateuch, and various scrolls, with branching 
candlesticks of massive silver; of these there were several, 
placed in different parts df the room. The Rabbi unlocked 
an iron chest, and took out the garments worn ty the High 
, Priest on great solemnities, to show us. They were most 
magnificent, and corresponded in all points to the minute di- 
rections respecting them ^iven in Scripture. At one end of 
the room there were some objects concealed by a curtain, 
which the Rabbi gent\y requested no one would approach, 
and I did itot like even to*inquire what they^were. It did 
not take^long t# complete our review of this humble syna- 
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gogue, and we then took leav6 of the young ahd interesting 
Rabbi. 

There was a very unfavourable feeling manifested towards 
the Jews in this part of the world some time since. A story 
was fabricated at Damascus that tl^y made use of hiwnan 
blood in baking their cakes for the Passover, and did not 
scruple to commit murder in order to obtain it. . The disap- 
pearance from that town of a Roman Catholic priest, a 
certain Father Thomas, the mystery of whose fate hfts, I 
believe, never been revealed, was attributed to them, solely 
from this horrible supposition. It created great disturb- 
ance at the time, and, indeed, is still believed by some. 

We found our friends rather tired of the complimentary 
silk-merchant, in whose drawing-room they hsgl passed the 
interval of long absence, and we^ow all proceeded in 
the direction of the largest mosque,, the interior of which 
we had a great desire to see — I think purely out of a 
spirit of contradiction, because ^in Smyrna no woman is 
able to enter there, for we well knew that at Con- 
stantinople we should visit as many as we pleased, where 
they are far less strict in those matters than at Smyrna. 

Monsficur V was again very doubtful if he could 

gratify our curiosity, by obtaining permission for us to 
pass the usual limits assigned to infidels; but from his 
sbcceas in the former instance, lind his knowledge of the 
Turkish knguage and customs, we had some hopes that it 
might be managed. ^ 

Scarcely had we passed the outer court surrounding 
the mosque, where a number •of Mussulmen were per- 
forming their ablutions at a fountain previous to en- 
tering within the sacred precincts, when several men, 
apparently functionaries connected with the mosque, 
rushed towards us to impede t our flirther progress. 
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Monsieur V-* now used “all his eloquence to obtain 

leave for us to visit the interior of the great build- 
ing that looked so invitingly Oriental, with its domes 
and tapering minarets; but for some time quite in vain. 
.At Ust one of them w^t into a house, and returned with 
a good-natured looking old mollah, who, after some 
further parley, consented to our entering, provided we 
would take off our slices altogether, and not even replace 
thenl’ with slippers. To this I, for one, readily consented; 
but I entered thc^ mosque alone in consequence, as no 
other of the party would undertake thus to do penance 
on the stone steps, which I first ascended. 

I then found myself in a vast building, divided into three 
parts, the va;ultcd roof of each one forming a separate dome. 
The two side compartments were* reserved, #?cmingly, for 
the w’orshippers, and contained a considerable number of 
the faithful in the posture of prayer, their foreheads bent 
' to the ground ; that in tl\c centre, to which a few steps 
descended, was quite empty, and entirely covered with 
those beautiful little carpets so much prized everywhere. 
On the roof, in a large circle of golden letters, were in- 
scribed the seven names of Allah, and suspended from 
it By a long chain were innumerable littb glass lamps, 
mingled with all sorts of fantastic ornaments, such as 
horses'* tails, ostrich eggs, Ac. In the direction ol' MeccS 
was a some what shabby representation of the prophit’s tomb, 
and a kind of pulpit, from whence the Koran is daily read. 

My progress through the mosque was slow, from the 
circumstance that, in spife of the proverbial difficulty 
of disturbing a Moslem at his devotions, every single 
individual no sooner saw me than he flew towards me 
and insisted on my holdingWt my foot, tha^ he might 
be quite afure noVorkrrtanship of a profane cobbler had 
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desecrated the sacred ground. When satftfied on this 
score, there ensued, of course, a routine of a salaming, 
which occupied some time. Even then they looked rather 
sulky at my audacity, though the presence of the mollah, 

• under whose protection I was there, prevented them from 
displaying their anger. They had soon, however, an 
opportunity of showing what they felt, of which they took 
advantage rather amusingly. 

One of the passengers on board of our steamer passing 
the open door of the mosque, sa\/ine within, and 
supposing it to be one of the public sights, very ooolly 
ascended the steps and was about to walk in, never 
dreaming tliat any objection would be made either to 
liirnself or his dusty boots. Scarce did he apoear com- 
posedly at tlwidoor, whfen a man who was sweeping the 
carpets, perceiving an unprotected •individual, uttered a 
yell oi‘ rage, which elicited a simuljaneous response from 
all present: then suddenly seizing hold of an imipense 
long pole which stood near, I do believe for the very pur- 
pose, he ran frantically at the intruder with it, in the 
most ferocious manner, and so terrified and astonished the 
unfortunate man, that he started back and tumbled , 
down the stairs, having just time to give vent to one 
wild “ misericorde” as he disappeared in a whirlwind of 
dust. • * 

I also Itft the mosque, rather more composedly; and as 
we were now all very tired, Monsieur V — — insisted that 
we should complete our adventures by going, in the true 
eastern fashion, to rest in the sliop of a vendor of sweet- 
meats, who would furnish us with sherbet and all manner 
of delicacies, for which they are so famous. Wc pro- 
ceeded, tccojrdingly, to one the most inviting of these 
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open stalls, ahd took our places on the platform intended 
for that purpose. There was some difficulty as to seats, 
of which there were none; and several of our party obsti- 
nately refused to sit a la Turc in the open street. At last, 
there refractory persons were accommodated with empty * 
boxes, much to our entertainer’s amazement, who evi- 
dently thought this a marvellous expedient for the more 
natural mode of reposing; and we proceeded to partake 
of liis refreshments, consisting principally of sugar and 
honey in every dllfeitent shape. 

We greatly enjoyed this thoroughly Oriental episode : 
we were served by a fierce little old Turk with a tre- 
mendous beard, quite the man to put pepper in one’s 
cream tartr any day ; and the wooden enclosure of his 
stall became tlic natural frame to a livingi^picture formed 
by the scene without, which would have made the 
fortune of a painter, could it have been transferred to 
canv|tss. The corner of, an old house of the true Byzan- 
tine architecture, with a palm-tree waving over it, formed 
the background; and in front, a group of traders from 
the interior stood discussing the price of a young camel, 

. their ^dusky faces and piercing black eyes glowing with 
excitement, and their arm^ emphatically stretched out, 
causing their garments to fall around them in pictui*esque 
folds. ^ • ‘ ‘ 

Wc had a long way to go before we rcachedr the house 
of our much esteemed friend the consul for Holland, 
where wc were to lunch before going on board: and the 
heat was so intense thatVe could scarcely walk. It was 
in vain that the air was still laden with the odour of spice — 
it had altogether lost its invigorating freshness; and the 
most singular costumes could scarce attract qur tttention, 
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pursued as wo were by the iftirelenting rays*of a tremen- 
dous sun. Our sufferings were, however, soon forgotten 
when wc found ourselves surrounded by all the comforts 

of Monsieur V ’s beautiful house, and whilst enjoying 

• the society of one of the most charming and delightful 
families to be found anywhere. I really could scarcely 
believe, when I Ibund myself quietly seated lunch in 
a perfectly English dining-room, that I had not been 
dreaming of all these dervishes and mollahs. * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Pats&ai^rs assemble to tell their Adventures — 
, |Sd«< on a DiK^taej&X^^Wondeiful Feats of the Mad Doctor— Singular Komance 

: fci Beal IMe^ijcxey of the Sm^tn^ Widow— Island of Mytelene— Anti(iuity 
.. i|MloW8 even Orimor<-Moderh JSa^aAs pi Xiesbos — ^Bapid Succession of Scenes 


PbrnSoipiit Good to bo dferived firmn Foreign Travelling— Power of Judging of 
the Aotnid Mond State ofvthe World — The Spirit of the Age — It springs from 
i, the Pael^^roph^es of the Futnre-f'The Nations must bo viewed in Con- 
each Othei«— .^palysis to be drawn from the whole Spread of Infi- 
deht^^Bekdta of Prejudice — Power of Individuals to advance the Cause of 

At three o’clock we once more traversed the long Street 
■ -dfRoses, anidl|e<;embgrked on board of the steamer, quitting 
‘ Sm^yma with feehn^ of regret which would have been 
h&^issilde^htiit^tive as this gate of the East has ever 
Jo m6^;,ha4 same tigie been leaving 

‘We were soon under way, and 
0^^ of the vast harbour, tlvi beautiful 
bi^ire us, ahsnging Uke the shifting 
^ a^a of a dieaite.'' ‘lAe ^'owdied quay, the mosques, the 
theh gaidefif mingling together, grew into 
. aqd:. ^ttering mass,, where, as it lay on the 
the, hidings of ^e city seemed to rise 
ipehe aBOtiter-^the qypress grove 


fc!:. 


the sweeiBDK shadows— the- old 
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castle was lost among the rb&^,and tijeM;, and fiiialiy^ 
we rounded the pcwt^ the deep gi^en hill®,, closed 'al^-l^{': 
gether round the fair city — as thibiigli; V^ing c^^d '^' 
display her to us, |;hey now galheted.ls^' ' 

•breast, and hid her for ever (iron) our view. > 

At last there was nothing rQutfd .us but a huge^ppli^t^’' 
mirror, glaring in the strong light like burnished %teei |EUid« 
the passengers gathering j»gether under the awning, ^ch 
one was called upon to give an account of the manner iu' 
which they had spent the period of ti»eir .sliort.etajT'A^ 

Smyrna. Madame T , whose alinond*^^ped ey^ and 

long masses of magnificent hainirere not the only pointis.^ ' 
which she showed herself a true Oriental,, (mn'estly ccm- ^ 
fcssed that she had found Smyrna as a- {rliu^'.fdf 'a^t 

Kef as any other; indeed, •particularly^apted to that oc- 
cupation on account of the excellencefof the coffee, which .. 
had been brought to her from time ta time sis ahereoKned 
half asleep on the sofa, from whence she never stirred, 

Monsieur C was determinpd, eoute qui coute, that since 

hcwas actuallyin Asia,he would take a ride.pn adroinedaiy. , 
Having persuaded the younger of his' two com- 
panions, much against his will, to- join hint in* hie. 
expedition, he hired two dromedaries, for the day, .tind , 
the pair set off at a pace they Could, noways <5OTitEol, oii, 
ond of die country roads; but tBey sodd found "that the 
heavy sea ind natural grotod-siyell' of foe^day before 
were nothing to the pacebf their^mCti^^^; and before 
they had been shakj^n for half hour, till every l^bne 
ached, they were otherwise so exceedingly uncomfortable, 
that they Sgreod to tumble off liest ihey could, 1 
and proceeded on fo(^ to a littfo eAf§‘B,t the idbd-side^ 
where they sat* down to smoke ^'Wth a* |»rty of geni^j^*),;’ 
Mussulmen. They had found;^ tfieir ddciely so very 
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in^g that they had remained here the whole day. Monsieur 
C— ~ assured us be had enlarged their minds by giving 
them a clear and comprehensive notion of civilised life, 
fie had sung to them, he had waltzed before them ; he had 
•puT his own coat on one of them for a few minutes, and 
made him walk about in it; and finally, he had presented 
them with his own and his companion's yellow kid gloves. 

^he Greek professor and Mpnsieur de S had, I 

think, taken the most sensible course of any, having hired 
a comfortable carriage, and gone quietly out through the 
most striking scenery, to the beautiful village of Bour- 
aiaba, where they had an opportunity of seeing something 
of the country, Itnd returning by a different road. Very 
marvellous, indeed, was the account the mad doctor 
gave of his adveifbures; the afltivity and curprising ease 
with which he seemed to have transported himself from 
place to place were quite wonderful; wherever any of us 
had been, there he had^bcen also: finally, hearing me say 
how much 1 regretted not liaving bad time to go to 
Ephesus, and not catching up the words quite distinctly, 
he bowed across the deck to me, and said how sorry he 
avas he had not been in time to breakfast with me there, 
among the sublime ruins of the temple of Diana. 

Before taking leave of Smyrna altogether, I must try 
^ record a very strange romance of real life connected 
with it^ which lately came under my obsesvation; the 
det^k, indeed, are sq, very dramatic, that I should not 
myielf have been disused to. believe them had not I 
jl^een actually called upon to act a part in the tragedy, for 
lechitwas. , 

Ihere dwelt a year or^two ago, i^the lowest and worst 
of Smyi^ a poo^old widow — so poor, that her 
subsistence was, by going out when the 
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dangerous heat of the day was over, to search the plains 
by moonlight for a certain herb, whose medicinal qualities 
procured her by its sale a few paras. She was a native 
of the Island of Samos, and showed, both in manners and 
•language, that she had not always been so deseiled and 
so wretched; but it was not for herself alone that, night 
after night, this aged woman went forth to dfg with her 
weak hands in the hard parched earth, that yielded hen* so 
unwillingly even this poor means of subsistence, with 
none to look on her patient labour bilt the far-distant, 
mildly beaming stars, and but scanty covering t6 shield 
her withered lifnbs from the poisoned night dews, or pro^ 
tect them from the sting of the angry sei^nt^ as it rustled 
Irom its lair at her approach. 

She had a daughter, an* only child, ^ose whole appear^ 
ance and mode of expression gave evidence still more than 
the mother of their having formerly»been in a ver^ dif- 
ferent position. It was evident 'that Mariora had once 
been strikingly beautiful; but now, more like a breathing 
phantom than a living being, she lay in the last stage of a 
hopeless consumption: and there was something more than 
the traces of sickness, deadly as it w'as, to be discenftd iff 
this poor wasted perishing creature. Ae old woman 
wept and wrung her hands when their scanty proviapn 
of food failed altogether; and she sat on the ground, wail- 
ing and co>>tering her head with dust, when a violent fit of 
coughing had so shaken the exhaueted frame of her cRild 
that she lay for hours like one about to expire. But to 
Mariora hei’self their poverty and wretchedness seemed 
utterly indifierefft; and if ever a smite passed over her livid 
lips, it was when some new ^mj^m showed how, day by 
day, the cold grasp of death was tightening on her heart, 
soon to check, as nothing else coulfl, its restless beatings. 

h2 ^ 
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There dwelt ever on that pallid face an expression of hope- 
less misery, which lay deeper far than that which could 
have been caused by the pangs of want, however sharp; 
and misery like this renders the grave, to one who, weak 
• ancl ignorant, looks not beyond it, the very Eden of despair. 

But though the daughter prayed for death, the mother 
would not* see her die. An old Armenian doctor lived 
ne^f them, and by tears and ei^troaties, which she vainly 
substituted for the gold that alone would have induced 
him to render them* any permanent assistance, she per- 
suaded him once, at least, to give his opinion of Mariora. 
He said, without hesitation, that if anything could do her 
good it would a voyage at sea. With the sickly fancy 
of a dying person, the idea seemed to captivate the imagi- 
nation of poor MafJora : she declared that^^the fresh sea 
breezes would indeed revive ^her, and from that hour ceased 
not to implore her another to take her away. 

Poor old woman ! how was she to find the means, even 
to save her darling’s life, of procuring her that change 
which so many thousands daily seek for mere amusement? 
But it were easier to quell the courage of the stoutest 
warrior than to daunt a mother’s heart. As soon as she 
saw that the weary, restlcss*sufferer had turned with such 
earnest longing to this new hope, she calmly bade her cease 
her peevish repining, and trust to her that her wishes 
should be gratified ; and then, strong only in he^unconquer- 
able love, the fricndlessband penniless widow went forth to 
seek some means of fulQlling her promise. She drew her 
mourning veil over her head, and signed herself with the 
sign of the cross as she passed the threshold, in token that 
her trust was in Providence alone; for however much of 
ignorance and^superstitiofi there may be in J:he religion of 
the lower orders amo^igst the Greeks, they not the less 
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have recourse to it on all occasions for comlhrt and sup- 
port ; and threading her way, unprotected and alone, 
through the busy streets, she went down to the harbour, 
which was crowded with vessels preparing to sail in 
.various directions. Caring nothing for their destinati!#n, 
the widow now commenced a weary pilgrimage, going 
from ship to ship, and asking, for the dear love of Heaven, 
that she might be allowed but to lay her dying child on a 
corner of the deck, where she would molest no one, and 
could inhale the life-giving breezes* of the wave: one 
after another refused this meek petition, but at last her 
despair grew so powerful, for the voice of misery is unri- 
valled in its eloquence, that finally her prayers and tears 
subdued even the hard heart of a rough Hydridt 'captain, 
and he consented to grant»her request.# 

He was to sail that very evening. With the assistance of 
a few of the neighbours, who, true to h^iman nature, having 
left her to perisli by inches whilst^among them, were now 
ready enough to help her to remove her misery from their 
sight, she conveyed her daughter on board, and estab- 
lished her in the shade of a rough awning on the open 
deck, for the soft night air of that delicious climate could 
not injure even lier delicate frame. It was not until long 
after they had started that the widow thought 'of asking 
theSr destination, and found thsit they were bound for 
Athens. Huring the voyage, lengthened by contrary 
winds, the old Armenian’s opinion seemed fully verified, 
and Mariora improved both in heaTth and spirits; but the 
fictitious strength vanished as soon as she was removed 
from the invigorating influence of the sea, and they had 
not been a week at Athens before she was worse than 
ever: their prqppects also seemedf if possible, darker than 
before, for the poor old woman kne|v of nb means what- 
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ever of gainfeg her subsistence here. It was at this junc- 
ture that I heard of their desolate position, and soon took 
a great interest in them. The old woman gradually 
acquired the habit of coming to me constantly, were it 
bu^ that she might relieve her aching heart by talking, 
of her daughter, and asking me, again and again, if I 
thought there was any improvement. It was very pain- 
ful, knowing as I did how hopeless was the case, 
to listen to the poor mother’s alternations of hope and 
fear. One day she would come witli eyes glistening 
with hope and joy to tell me Mariora had slept several 
hours, and that a tinge of colour had restored to lier 
marble face a gleam of its former beauty; and at another 
time, weeping and wringing her hands, sl)c would repeat 
the bitter words o£ the sufferer, when sl>c, asked her not 
to go so often to the church to pray for her recovery, in 
case^her prayers were heard! I had often a great curiosity 
to ascertain the cause of this hopelessness of misery, but I 
did not venture to inquire into their history as long as 
the old woman was silent on the subject; for surely the 
feelings and the sorrows of the poor ought more than any 
to be held sacred. 

At last, one day, she came to me bringing with her a 
little tin box, which she said contained papers she believed 
to be of value, if she bul knew how to use them ;• and ‘she 
wished me to ascertain in what language they ^^ere written, 
at least, if my science went no further. I opened the box, 
and found, to my utter surprise, a number of deeds of various 
kinds written in pure Ifnglish; but before examining them 
finrther she volunteered to tell me her history, which I had 
become doubly anxious to hear. She was, as I have said, a 
native of the Island of "Samos; her husbapd had been a 
landed proprietor thgre, and he had died some twelve or 
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fourteen years before, leaving*her in tolerably comfortable 
circumstances. She had no other child but this one 
daughter, then a most lovely girl of fifteen. It so chanced 
that about this period an English frigate was stationed off 
^the island, and the young commander, having met yjjth 
Mariora several times, became so strongly attached to her, 
that, when he was ordered to leave Samos, he persuaded 
her to become his wife, and to accompany him hencefor- 
ward wherever his roving life might lead him. Maftora 
returned his affection not only with ijie vehemence which 
characterises such feelings in the East, but with all the 
ardour of a first attachment: she followed him right wil- 
lingly, for assuredly she would not have survived a separa- 
tion; her mother also, who ha J none but hereon earth, 
accompanied them, whilst for two ygars his ship cruised 
about in the neighbouring islands. Finally, he was ordered 
to remain stationary at Smyrna, and he took a Hbuse fo; 
them there, furnished with every ima^nable luxury, where 
tfcey established themselves for six months. 

At the end of that period he was once more ordered 
away, on an expedition of a nature which rendered it im- 
possible for them to follow liim. The old woman did not 
know where he had gone, bu^ it would seem that hS had 
anticipated either a prolonged absence or a service of some 
danger, , as, before his departure* he gave her the box of 
papers whigh I now held in my hand, and told her that if 
he should not have returned in a year from that time, she 
was to suppose him dead, since deHth alone should prevent 
his return. In that case, she Wl)uld find that by Ihese 
deeds he had made ample provision for his Mariora. He 
left them more than enough to live comfortably till the 
period he had specified; and thep took his departure, bear- 
ing with him the very heart and soul of his young Greek 
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■wife. The long lingering year was passed by Mariora in 
that weary, feverish impatience, which needs no descrip- 
tion to be understood by all who have known what it is 
to mark out some day for good in that future which may 
nej,er dawn for them. Is there one of us, indeed, who^ 
has not at some time madly delivered up his soul to one 
great hope or fear, and day by day wished away those hours 
never to be redeemed? forgetting how, as wo lengthen or 
shorten them by the magic of ohr own feeliygs, they yet 
in awful reality are,stcadily bearing us on to the tomb 
and to an inevitable ordeal beyond it. At last the dreary 
interval passed away, and half the allotted period elapsed 
again in an unchanging solitude, before Mariora and her 
mother dared oven to owil to each other the fear that was 

it 

gnawing both thcii^hearts. No ijews whatever had reached 
them since the day of his departure, and, strange to 
say, hojpie seems to have begun to fail sooner in the young 
heart* than in that of the careworn old woman; but there 
is something instinctively prophetic connected with a 
true affection, and from the very first hour on which he 
left her Mari#ra had a presentiment that she should see 
her husband no more. 

The old widow, in additipn to the torturing suspense 
which solely engrossed her daughter, had the misery of see- 
ing their provision, whic^i she had eked out as long as she 
could, about to fail altogether, with no resource against abso- 
lute want in a town where she was a perfect stranger. Ima- 
gining, poor creatures, that if he should return, he would not 
be able to find them if they quitted the spot where he had 
left them, they would not leave the house which had been 
the scene of poor Mariora^s short-lived happiness, until, 
when every article of furjiiture had been sold out of it to 
procure tjhem food, she wandered about in the bare de-' 
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serted rooms like a ghost re-visiting a scene* of departed 
joys; and, finally, she who had so lately been the idolised 
wife of one she loved too well, was actually turned into 
the street without pity. They were now reduced to in- 
habit a wretched kind of hovel; and the old woman, 
anxious, at least, that all uncertainty should be at an end, 
bethought her of applying to the English consul for 
information respecting her son-indaw. In this she suc- 
ceeded but too well; he ^supplied her at once with accu- 
rate details concerning his death, which had taken place 
some months before. What would not the poor widow 
have given, as she went home to impart the news to her 
daughter, for yet one hour of the suspense which could 
be theirs no more ! Mariora listened to all she had to 
say like a liviyg; statue; and when her mother’s last words, 
half choked in sobs, extinguished for.ever the last spark 
of that hope wliich was her life, with jone long despairing 
shriek she flung herself upon the ground, veiling with her 
long dishevelled hair the eyes that never more desired to 
sec the light of day. 

From this spot her mother found it impo^ble to move 
her for days to come: she refused to speak or eat, but lay 
there, a practical illustration #f the poetical term, of one 
crushed to the earth with misery. I could well believe the 
widow’s^account of her daughter’s^passionate despair, I had 
seen so mqiiy instances of it among the fiery Greeks. 
Their religion, as I have said, is sincere as far as it goes; 
but they seldom practically comprehend its tremendous 
truths. Any one who thoroughly realises the certainty of 
an eternal and personal existence beyond the tomb, can 
never know positive despair for the fading of any earthly 
hope; but to t|jem life is indeed in all, and they there- 
fore abandon themselves to a grief ^ imnfoderate as it is 
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terrible, when the joy of tiiat life is taken from them. 
There is no more fatal disease than a deeply-rooted and 
hopeless sorrow; that of Mariora destroyed her altogether; 
she fell into a consumption, and a few years, dragged on 
in^^nental and bodily suffering, brought this hapless pair 
to the period when I firet knew them. 

When the old woman, with many tears, had concluded 
her story, I began to look through the papers. The first 
was' a deed regularly drawn out, by which Captain Charles 

0 , commanding H.M.S. , in the event of liis 

death, settled on his wife Mariora Yanakina an annuity 
of £200 sterling per annum. As far as my knowledge in 
such matters went, the sum of comparative wealth was 
quite legajly insured to the poor creatures who had so 
long been wasting away in absokite want;.-and I asked the 
old woman how it happened that she had never made any 
use of it. She answered, that'shc had taken the papers to a 
lawyer in Smyrna, who, having examined them, offered to 
arrange it all for her if she would give him twenty drachmas 
— about fifteen shillings. The widow did not posscsshalf this 
miserable su#, and if she had it must have been used to 
put bread into the mouth of her child; and the mean, cold- 
hearted man had actually the sordid cruelty to send her 
back to struggle with the most abject poverty, whilst he 
knew she had the means«of living in comfort beside her. 

Not wishing to raise the poor woman’s hopoe too much, 

1 bade her leave the papers with me, and sent for a lawyer 
to examine them : he a^ once said the deeds were perfectly 
legal, and that there cbuld be no difficulty in putting 
Mariora in possession of this little fortune, which was 
settled as a life rent on her. When he had fairly under- 
taken to realise the monpjf% I sent for the poor widow, to 
tell her of the %right^ prospects opening out for her: not 
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only would they now be comfortably situated, but I al- 
most hoped that, with the aid of better physicians, and a 
few of the luxuries of life, something might yet be done 
for poor Mariora. To my surprise, the* widow did not 
•obey my summons, and for several days I saw nothing»of 
her : I then sent again, and a few hours after she appeared, 
but so changed that for a moment I could scarce believe 
it was herself. A large mourning veil covered her from 
head to foot; her grey hair, torn out in many places, hung 
loose on her shoulders; and her face and neck bore the 
fresh traces of the wounds she had inflicted on herself, in 
pursuance of the Greek customs at funeral ceremonies. I 
did not require her burst of despair to understand the 
truth — Mariora was dead — she had died at the^very time 
when I had gDunpleted the arrangements for placing her 
in possession of the annuity, which of*coiirse expired with 
her, and which had so long been uselcigs. It was cerj^inly 
a strange and romantic tale to have really occurred under 
my own observation. 

We had an opportunity of witnessing, this evening, the 
sight so much commented on, of Turks at llieir evening 
devotions. Just as the sunset, seven of them spread^ their^ 
carpets on the deck near to us, and went tlirougli their 
evolutions very deliberately. It is customary to admire 
th6 unfailing impassibility with which they perform their 
religious deities, in whatever place or society they may be; 
but I own I could not help fancying I perceived a great 
deal of ostentatious devotion amongst those before ut. 

May 4tlL^ 

The first object of interest that met our eyes on coming 
on deck this yiorning, was the^^ne bold outline of the 
Island of My telene, or Lesbos, tows^ds wBich we were ex- 
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pected to feel an interest on ^account of its connexion with 
the name of Sappho, so pertinaciously remembered by us 
all, however little she may have deserved it. It is a strange 
thing how antiquity will hallow even crime, and with 
. wkat submissive enthusiasm we talk of some of the heroes 
of these ancient days, whom we might indeed find it dif- 
ficult to match in the present time, but only for their cun- 
ning, or fraud, or cold-blooded cruelty. Lesbos seemed 
beautifully green and fertile. It has a claim with many 
other spots in this part of the world, to having been the 
country of the famous Amazons: and whatever is not posi- 
tively fabulous in the account given of them, may well 
have had its origin here; for the island is even now inha- 
bited by kdies, whose masculine propensities it would do 
Mrs. Hugo Reid’s^ heart good to see. The women of 
Mytelcno inherit the landed property, manage the fiimlly 
affairs, and I have been even ‘told that they go out to hunt 
and ride on horseback whilst the men sit at home cooking 
and spinning. 

The whole of to-day’s sail, replete with classical interest? 
crowds into a few hours so many localities, whose well- 
known names call up a host of associations, that it has 
already been described and re-described in most minute 
detail by every fresh visitor. Yet, despite of the eloquent 
accounts which have been given of the whole of this nOw 
beaten tract, from Lesbos to the sea of Marmon/, I question 
if even the most enthusiastic traveller who first has hailed 
in delight the far distant shadowy Island of Tenedos, till 
called on to gloat witfi eager eyes^on the plain of the 
Scamander, whefe tl^e actual site of Troy itself is visible 
(to his mind’s eye at least), I question if even such a wor- 
shipper of the past as this would be exempt^ from the un- 
* Authoresr of the “ Rights of Woman.** 
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comfortable feeling of disappointment which T think must 
be shared by all at the end of the day, when it has been 
palpably brought before them that the whole kingdom of 
Troy was comprised in limits that would only be the rea- 
sonable proportion for a gentleman''s estate ih England*— 
that the tomb of Achilles, round which the great Alex- 
ander is said to have danced and wept, is a little green 
knoll, almost imperceptible in the sandy plain — that, in 
short, all these famous events of a period so distant and so 
little known, that they are but solitary beacons in a great 
darkness, have taken place within a space which now 
seems strangely insignificant in extent to us. 

It is impossible, when we verify all this with our own 
eyes, not to feel somewhat as though we had been taken 
in all our life,«r«membering the grand^rnpressions of our 
childhood concerning them. Still it was with no small 
delight that we established * oursclvgp on deck on^this 
bright morning, that we might not lose a single feature in 
the remarkable landscape passing rapidly before us. The 
wind was so high that we could not stand upright; but 
having arranged a sort of tent in a sheltered part of the 

steamer, Monsieur de S declared that nothing could ^ 

be more enviable than our position. We had made our- 
selves thoroughly comfortable, d la Turc, with carpets 
and cushions; our eyes were to»be leasted all day by a 
succession o# scenes of the most unequivocal interest; and 
^ if we did not feel disposed to perform all the necessary 
raptures of enthusiasm, the American party were there to 
do it for us, who, standing directly so as to intercept the 
view to every one else, duly and Ic^ncdly descanted on 
every place we passed. ■ 

The town of Alexandria Tro«fi|| which we passed quite 
close, though small and unimportant, ha<f an interest for 
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UB as the s{)ot where St. Paul mentions having left his 
doak; but, indeed, the whole of the Asiatic coast is hal- 
lowed by that great apostle’s footsteps. The word in the 
ancient Greek, which has been translated “cloak,” is 
exactly the same as that used in the present day to deno^ 
minate the outer garment or robe of black cloth worn by 
the Greek priests* Tliis might lead us almost to believe 
that in respect to the clerical dress, as well as in various 
other points, the Greek Church has preserved the primitive 
customs of the apostolic age quite intact. 

I do not know if the distance were deceptive, but it 
seemed to me as though the tumuli of Ajax, Patroclus, 
and Achilles, were singularly small; all that I have seen 
in Greece arc much larger; there is one especially which 
is very ancient, called the tomb of the queen of the 
Amazons, in the plain leading to the Phalcrum Bay, which 
is qri^ite a little hill;, it was opened not long since, but con- 
tained only a few vases, I believe, and nothing of any 
value. The whole of the scenery to*day was very lovely, 
independent of its other charms, especially where, as we 
approached the straits, tlie European and Asiatic shores, 
both^so beautiful though so different, draw close together, 
and the quiet waters of the Dardanelles, coming winding 
out from the hills above Abydos, rush on between the 
two castles that face oner another, as they keep guard oVer 
their respective portions of the globe, and sweep on rapidly 
to the Archipelago. Europe and Asia do certainly seem 
strangely near to one another during the mile which in- 
tervenes between the castles bearing their name, and those 
of Sestos and Abyejos. At this point the Americans 
produjbed Lord Byron’s works, and prepared to talk about 
Lewader, much to the e/Hdeation of j^c ms^d doctor, who 
forced them to^'transliite the whole of their learned dis- 
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cussion into miserable French. In the afternoon, we an- 
chored for half-an-hour before the town of Gallipoli, 
standing at the head of the Hellespont on the European 
side, and directly opposite to the ancient Lampsacus. It 
is rather an unimportant town, not containing above thfte 
thousiind inhabitants, but to us it was rendered interesting 
by tlie novel appearance of the natives, and the singular 
construction of the streets. After passing this point, ^thc 
Hellespont grows rapidly wider, till ^ few miles further 
on it opens into the Sea of Marmora.* 

The wind had lulled completely, and it was quite evening 
as we entered on what is certainly the gem of oceans. I 
could not have conceived anythii^g move beautiful than this 
miniature sea, lying with its clear waters still alid limpid 
as those of an inland lake, ^d the greeif hills closing round 
it in so perfect a circle. Comparatively^mall as is thi^]^jb 
ocean, we seemed to have macie but little way over itsq)ure 
quiet breast before night fell altogether; but I was very 
glad that my last night at sea in the East should have been 
in so beautiful a scene, in order to leave me a favourable 
impression of what I think the most lovcly.aspect in which 
nature can appear, at least in this part of the world. ,The. 
evening had now become perfectly tranquil and serene, 
without which that majesty of repose, which characterises a 
clotidlcsft Oriental sky at sunset, would have been destroyed. 

There is 8 very strange eflect, which I have often ob- 
served produced at sea in these latitudes, by the total ab- 
sence of twilight, causing the ni^ht to succeed to sianset 
with such extreme rapidity. When the gorgeous fiery sun 
has been engulfed in a perfect flood of^ golden light, it 
does not seem as though by withdrawing his glowing rays 
he abandoned Ahe h||vens to glofnp, but rather as though 
that pure spotless sky were suddenly^become the field of a 
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mighty coraW hetween day and night for the empiro of 
a few short hours^ in which night is the con(j[0^dr: for, 
wen in presence of the glorious pageantry of the sunset, 
she seems to arise just opposite from the heaving bosom of 
tte (Jeep, strong in the power of her intense gloom, and| 
gathering the darkness round her as a mourner robes her- 
self in her sable garments, she appears to ascend the calm 
blue vault; while, as she passes over the face of heaven, the 
sunbeams rececle |j|pfore her conquering steps, and retire 
within the luinhioiA v^est, where the last smile of the de- 
parted day gradually fades and expires; and then, beneath 
. her feet, star on star springs into light, waxing bolder and 
’ brighter as her .kingdoii|| is more firmly established, till 
every moment her deepening shadows bring forth more 
glorious worlds. The same scene precisely ia enacted on the 
bosom of the sea, where, as in a mirror, the reflected 
sunsf^t is devoured^ by reflected night, that creeps from 
WAve to wave with an irresistible power. 

I think anyone who has ever beheld it could never forget 
this singular aspect of the Eastern sunset, where night seems 
. thus suddenly to rise and extinguish day, instead of as in 
^our pot less lovely and lingering twilight, where slowly 
and sadly the blessed light departs to leave the fair world 
where it loved to smile, to the soft shadows gradually stealing 
down from heaven long«after the sun has disappeared. * 
My enjoyment of this beautiful sight, as I laiy muffled up 
in a cloak on a comer of the deck, was broken in upon by 
having my attention suddenly arrested, and my interest 
roused, to listen to an animated conversation amongst 
several of the pa&scugers seated near me. It was a group 
of three or four men of different nations; the subject of 
their discussion, some o^^tbe profoui^est q^iestions on the 
origin, purpose, and,t above all, final end of man’s exist- 
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ence, each one bringing to bear on th^e his <:^wn pr^con^ 
ceived opinions, individual errors of judgment, or accepted 
prejudices; and amongst these wereanntheist/a deist, and 
a materialist. 

• There is jio consequence resulting from a residence- kx 
various different countries, which can have a deeper 
interest to inquiring minds, than the opportunity thus 
afforded of coming in contact with men holding every 
difierent doctrine which it is ppssible to imagine, .display^ 
ing indeed but too widely the distinctW6 shades of alignost' 
universal error. If there is any permanent and important 
good to bo drawn from foreign travel, from^ the facilities 
we now possess of leaving our own cojiutry, to wander to 
and fro on the earth, and return to give the result of ouj! 
observations, our opportunities ofc acquiring know- 
ledge, it is from the power thus given us of judgl ^ of , 
the actual state of the world,^ momlly^and intellecfi^lly^ 
Its physical features change not. Pausanias and Thucy? 
dides describe the same localities in the same terms in 
which modern travellers descant upon them; but the 
destinies of the human race, swayed by an inscrutable 
Providence, are steadily working on to their predeter- 
mined consummation ; and each generation, as it passes 
over the earth, and goes hence to bear its testimony of the 
progress ^f the work, has been stamped with its distinctive 
character anS seal : therefore, in taking an enlarged view of 
the spirit of the age, in connexion vrith the past of which it 
is the offspring or result, we may teach it to prophesy truly 
to us of that future whicli it shall itself influence and 
colour. 

But this view is not to be obtained seated by our own 
fire-sides; we •must ^^o from to plac^ and from 

country to country, reading the nauqps, wifh their various 
. M 
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religions anti social systems, not singly, but in connexion 
with one another, till, from the whole, we draw the 
analysis of the actual state of things, and of the progress, 
or it may be the decadence, of the cause of truth — of the 
gospel of truth; and not only can we not attain to this 
knowledge in our land, but we shall equally fail in our 
attempt, though we wander all over the earth, if wc carry 
with us our home atmosphere wherever we go. In England 
we are so occupied with our petty controversies, and our 
angry cavilling on words, that we have no eyes for the 
awful march of infidelity, which now, like an invisible 
pestilence, may be traced in its results, step by step ad- 
vancing over the jvorld^ Truly, we may walk through 
the cities where it is rampant before us, and not perceive 
it, if, whilst there,** we occupy ourselves •soj.ely in inves- 
M^ jgati ng the manner in which our own peculiar form 
of 'vyorship is carriqji on. 

I believe — ^and with gratitude be it spoken — tliat, with 
very rare exceptions, all travellers who quit the slioi cs of 
England have the cause of Christianity at heart. It must 
not be said that they injure that cause — for man may not 
^ injure a thing, divine — but at least they little know liow 
much they paralyse their own power to advance it, by 
going forth trammelled with their narrow prejudices and 
their party-spirit. How can we arm ourselves against 
those who disbelieve the fundamental doArincs, if we 
ourselves give an unduy importance to trifles ? Wc change 
the deist into a scoffer, if we urge upon him a church 
and its discipline, when he does not acknowledge the divine 
Founder of that*ch\jrch; and we draw down contempt 
on that which we seek to further, in the eyes of liim who 
hath said in l&i heart, There is no Godf' when we in- 
sist on Utde fnvolouat questions in theology, or make it 
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seem as though our religion consisted in the ob&rvance of a 
Sabbath whose institution he denies, as well as the foun- 
dation of our hopes to be the distinctive name by which 
we are called. 

• It has been my lot to meet not only with infidels and 
atheists, but with Gnostics and Socinians, and even with 
followers of the fantastic visionary Swedenborg; and with 
such men as these we must deal judiciously and cautiously; 
above all resolving, tliat they should see in us the 
soldiers of Christ, indeed, but waning only with one 
anotlicr ! So much might surely be done, so much that is 
great and glorious, if each one, as he quits the shore ot 
his own enlightened land, woijjd caat aside the petty ob- 
servances, the words, the names, the shades of opinion, 
with which, firm in the* weightier iftatters, he may toy 
and trifle there; and taking jap his cross, go forth 
mined to combat and subdue every sUve to that wicked- 
ness in which the whole world lierii, with the truth that Is 
in Christ alone and Him crucified. And it is time that 
holy servants of a holy cause should walk the earth with 
scrutinising gaze and steady purpose to stem the tide of 
unbelief tjiat has set in, and, as it would seem, shall soon^ 
overwhelm it altogether. 

Many sanguine travellers, looking at some one narrow 
portion of the globe alone, and net connecting its religious 
position wifti that of other nations, have declared, I tliink 
erroneously, that there is much injprovement of late. In 
some countries privileges have b^en granted, and a fair 
show is made by legislators of the religion, which they use 
as a moral instrument to drive an uiisuSpecting people to 
and fro; but, for all this, there is little doubt that they 
are deceived who take these indJe^tions of enlightenment 
for rays shed by the gospel of truth: rather are they the 

M 2 
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meteor lights that precede dark storms, soon to settle into 
deepest night. Let ds not, however, with this mournful 
conviction, sit idly by, and see how the spirits that now 
walk abroad in the noonday are working the ruin of thou- 
sands; wherever we may chance to go, scepticism will 
now stare us in the face; and there let us meet it on its 
own ground, and boldly, liberally, judiciously, combat it. 

'Die eyes of the present generation in our own land are 
now open, far more than in the past more lukewarm cen- 
turies, to the awfui importance of these things: oh! let 
them not be veiled again by the shadows which the spirit 
of evil holds out to us instead of the substance, making us 
alike at home and abroad blind leaders of the blind. 

Thoughts such as these may be forgiven me, suggested 
as they were by th<S-convcrsatioi‘i which pnoc^eded with in- 
i^cg^smg vehemence at my side— -words of blasphemy 
and iinpiety sounding over tW pure still water, and men 
looking up to the fair faec of heaven to deny their Creator I 
Beautiful as was the night, I rose up at last and went 
below, looking forward with much delight to the first view 
of the queen of cities, which we were to reach early the 
^next .morning. We were to arrive, they s^Jd, before 
sunrise; and as the first entrance to the Bosphorus, espe- 
cially at that hour, is considered so beautiful a siglit, we 
were all determined to be^n deck in good time, and greatly 
tormented the apathetic sailors with repeated^inj unctions 
to have us called. ^ 
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away— Losing its Characteristics — Political Pate ultimately does not effect 
this Amalgamation— Oonstiintinople remaining unique in ono respect— Past 
History and Present State present the i^mc Coitost — Scenes of Horror in 
Scenes of Beauty — Dismal View of the Bosphorus — Piercing CoK* — Heavy Fog 
—hirst Sight of Constantinople — A decided Failure— LandinjS— Emotion of 
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tion into the Progress of Catholiciftn in the East— Religious laisiffh<SvlSlf‘" 
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Sultan— Hopes tor the Result of Propaganaism— Russia at work to under- 
mine it — Jesuits, tlic covert Instigators. 


May 6th. 

Mr friends congratulated me much last night on the 
great acquisitions my journal was certain to make to-day 
in an elaborate description of the arrival at Conatantinople ; 
and I not less anticipated writing home a long account of 
how we^stood transfixed with wander and delight, as the 
Queen of Ac East rose out of the sparkling waters before 
us, like a glorious city all of gold, so bright did I expect 
her to seem in the pure flashing light of the rising sun. So 
much for our waking dreams. I know not if those which 
haunted the actual sleep of my comp^niofts, on approaching 
a city which yields to none on earth except Jerusalem in 
vast and varied interest, were ilfore like the cold reality. 
The Turkish Empire itself will sooji be a^^^eam: already 
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is it glidingr from the scale 6f nations, losing its distinctive 
characteristics day by day, and assuming that shadowy in- 
distinctness, (IS the spirit of other countries steals on it from 
aU sides, which tells that as a peculiar an# separate^people 
it will soon belong only to the past. This liict, daily becom- 
ing more glaring to all who even cursorily glance at the 
actual state of the Ottoman Empire, is noways affected by 
the political fate wliicli may ultimately cancel it from 
among the kingdoms of the eartn. A country may change 
masters, losing evenuits name, and become merged in one 
more powerful, whether it be subdued by the force of 
arms, or handed over to a foreign yoke by the diplomatic 
arrangements of those who have made it the toy of their 
own inter<jst; but it may hot the less in this position retain 
its individuality, if ^^uch a term may be usied^, the character 
of the people remaining the same, and the spirit of the 
^nation Mnquenchedj^ 

With Turkey it is very different: it has been the policy 
alike of all those great powers in whose hands it lies, and 
whose clashing interests alone have prevented its being long 
since assigned to one or the other, to undermine it gradu- 
ally ; effacingfromititspeculiaritiesone by one, and bringing 
it fn intact with the moral atmosphere of other countries, 
under the ostensible motive of laudably introducing civilisa- 
tion and enlightenment^ thus, it will soon matter lit1;le 
whether it holds its place on the map as a llusskn province 
or by any other name, as far as its own individual existence 
is concerned. It is the^JTurkish Empire, with all its great 
and peculiar features, which is passing away; whose term of 
existence, leavings wild and stirring pageamongthe records 
of the earth, is expiring at last. But even to those of the 
pfissengers whose residemse in the East had made them 
aware of" these ihots, th^^ night preceding the first sight of 
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Constantinople might well hi invaded by •visions un- 
known before. 

There is at least one peculiarity, which will cling to it as 
long as^ there is one stone left standing on another; and that 
is the strange affinity which there has ever been between 
the fairest and proudest city of which Europe can boast, 
with constant and ever recurring images of bloodshed, 
murder, and cruelty : not even Rome in the days of the em- 
perors, whose sweetest mJsic was the shrieks of the tortured 
and the dying, or Paris w'cltering in the blood of its 
revolutionary victims, can be connected in our mind with 
visions so horrible, of death in a thousand shapes, as this 
still sanguinary city of beauty. They, it is true, can bring 
up to the memory periods in tBeir histories of ^ awful and 
tempestuous ^a^jeness, wlyen their streets ran with rivers of 
blood, and the heart turns faint to think that man can be 
so demon-like; but it is not, fts here, a constant reowrre/RSfe ' 
of ever-varying, never-ending, scenes o^ horror andinTamy, 
which even now daily rise afresh within old Byzantium's 
time-honoured walls. 

In Rome and Paris, the temporary power given to 
monsters in human form, or the frenzy of excited passioris, 
firing the populace with passing madness, might coTivulse"" 
them at times with fury; but here the innate and cold- 
blboded cruelty of the people themselves, as much their 
fixed and ^Impassible character now as it was centuries 
ago, has stamped this city with a seal peculiar to itself, in 
the contrast it ever presents of thb beautiful and the hor- 
rible — death wantoning in as IdVely a spot as the world 
can offer to our eyes— rapine and murder running riot in 
her fairy gardens — slavery and infamy, that elsewhere creep 
serpent-like concealed from view, rampant in her golden 
palaces; and the limpid waters that bathe her feet — ^tbe 
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calm and tranquil waters— Gliding within their unhallowed 
depths a putrefying mass of her innumerable victims. 

But little time, however, was given us for dreaming, 
for the well- tutored sailoi's had us awoke while it was 
Still almost dark; and we found when we met on deck that, 
in our entliusiastic expectations of witnessing the Bos- 
phorus for tlie first time at sunrise, many had scarcely 
slept at all. And now the reality was before us; but never 
surely was reality so dismally unlike the anticipation. Our 
first sensation on coming up was of intense cold, aggravated 
by a piercing wind, which drove a sharp small rain in our 
faces, as a palpable indication that wc were already further 
to the north than we had been for many years. W e looked 
despondingly round, over a sea of dull gray, and on either 
side a faint outlinc^jpf scarce visible hills :^i[og, somewhat 
like that in which J^ondon is shrouded on a November 
mbrniiig, lay dark and bcavy^ in the air, with its cold damp 
vapours rising up aroun^us, and making our teeth to chat- 
ter audibly; and this was indeed all that was to bo seen ! 
Nevertheless, wc were unqubstionably on the spot where 
we had expected so different a sight, and we looked at one 
another in great despair. 

AtTast, in a paroxysm of disappointed enthusiasm, we 
demanded Constantinople of the captain, as though it 
was his own private property which he Was hidiug fro'hi 
us out of spite; and called upon him to giveHin account 
of his imposition, in passing off this muddy lake upon 
us as the Bosphorus. * He answered that we had not 
yet altogether entered it;* and that as for Constantinople, 
the great, the beautiful, the day-dream of each one of 
us, ^^Eecola!” We looked in the direction indicated, 
and^ saw, when the cold wind OGcasiona% raised the 
curtain of Irhut j^med to us detached portions of 
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a large straggling village; ndS* could we distinguish the 
form of a single building. In short, it was a complete 
failure. This unfortunate weather had spoilt all; and we 
could but listen in all humility to the Americans, who now 
jehewed their highly-coloured descriptions of New York 
and Boston. Our disappointment was so great, that we 
would hardly admit to ourselves that the scene was rapidly 
improving, even as we looked on it. A beautiful face, 
whose charm is in its sjmfmetry and perfection of featare, 
will still be lovely; even when the gloom of sorrow has 
chased the smile that brightens it: and so the exquisite 
landscape which opened upon us as we entered the “Gol- 
den Horn,” though sad widiout the smile of the sunshine, 
was stamped with an unequivocal beauty which no mist or 
cloud could alj;ogether bide. , 

W 0 had arrived at the landing-place of Topliana, ho wever, 
and were involved in all the bftstle of landing, beforerthe fSg 
had sufficiently cleared away to enable us to enter in Setail 
into the beauties of this marvellous city; and by the time we 
reached the quay in the midst of the shipping, we were sur- 
rounded by such a motley crowd of vessels of all kinds, that 
nothing was to be seen through their forests of masts. The 
noise and confusion were quite distracting; on one.^ide*of us, 
the band of an English man-of-war was playing “ God 
sate tlia Queen” most lustily, an^ on the other a Turkish 
vessel, indirfging in ^heir favourite amusement of spending 
powder, was thundering out a volley in honour of some 
unheard-of as usual, both souiids were almost drowned 
by the clamour of the boatmen alongside, loudly vocife- 
rating their respective claims to our ])atr(»nage. They were 
principally Greeks, and not nearly so picturesque as those' 
of Smyrna; and as for the f>aldt$^de~plpc€^ they appeared 
here in hats and coats, and not oifly speaking French, but 
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leaves, clustering round the tombs, broke the sunbeams 
into a thousand fragments, and scattered them in glancing 
light over the marble stones. And these green shades, slop- 
ing downwards, opened suddenly, and displayed to view 
the splendid city that lay beneath, one glittering mass of 
Oriental buildings, all confused, though bright, because 
each golden dome and polished ball caught the strong 
sunlight, and dazzled the eye that vainly sought to pene- 
tratfe this wilderness of varied and fantastic architecture; 
except indeed where, abrupt and distinct, the tapering 
minarets shot up against the pure blue sky, or a dark 
group of cypress-trees made some great mosque stand out 
in strong relief, till every line of its old Byzantine walls 
was visibly. There lay S£. Sophia, which the imagination 
does so people with^ mighty phantoms, thg t ^the first sight 
of it brings with it^ feeling as though we gazed upon a 
thing iicearthly; and near it* the matchless semglio, rising 
all sparkling out of a bqjl of the richest foliage, where the 
lights and shadows chased each other till they expired among 
the more sombre trees; and beyond that again, those light 
and fairy palaces, with their lovely bowers so green and 
fresh, because they sweep down to the very edge of the 
water* and are kissed by every faintly rippling wave that 
rises on the scarce -heaving bosom of the Bosphorus; — 

t ‘n, that Bosphorus itgelf, pure and smiling, carrying 
eye in one unbroken line to the fair gardens of Asia 
on the other side, to which the distance gives a dreamlike 
beauty. * 

I am certain that not* one of all who stood in silent 
wonder, gating oathis scene, will ever forget it. Those 
amongst us who had declared that Venice and Naples 
nright at least be cjjiled ritals to what has been termed an 
unrivalled leity/ how ^T^illingly gave up their former 
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favourites : and very marvellorfs did it seem to*us that this 
magic scene should present, when viewed in detail, an as- 
pect so mean and pitiful, and often revolting, as we had 
already ascertained in our walk. I am somewhat inclined to 
agree with a recent English traveller, who, having been more 
favoured with the weather on his arrival here than we were, 
saw the full beauty of this view burst upon him at once, and 
instantly declared, that as nothing could possibly enhance 
the charm, any nearer inspection must necessarily detfact 
from it; and therefore positively refused to land at all, and 
returned home without having set his foot on the shore ! 

There is a moral epicureanism in thus seeking to retain 
the image of beauty once stamped gn the mind, with- 
out allowing any less bright to efface it, impossible to 
be carried out ever-shifting life: in like manner 

the traveller, as he passes from land to land, would fain 
give a record only of the bright andjjeautiful,^d de- 
scribe no scenes but those which, bring pleasing pictures 
before the eye. But this must not be : if he is a follower 
of truth, he must tell how in the external landscape he 
passed from the bright mountain top to the dark valley, 
and how the clouds ever chased the sunbeams over the 
face of the earth ; and in the living world how often he 
found that evil was glossed over with a semblance of 
good, tlfcat social systems which seemed so fair and smoQ|;h 
were rottcrftit the core, and how, unsuspected by the wise 
and true, injustice and infamy were often systematically 
carried on around them : he must draw the veil from all 
that sins against the cause we serve; and if he would that 
man should profit by his wanderings, 4ie must not dally 
with the ills which even now creep disguised among the 
nations, and whose foul influerfee, esst^ding far beyond 
the term of his own short life, nfay ca^ their poison to 
the heart of a yet unbofu fteople. 
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We were drawn from <fttr contemplation of the view 

by the arrival of Monsieur de S 's two friends — 

Monsieur de B , and his nephew, Monsieur lirnest, 

who had preceded him, and on whom we were disposed 
to look with some anxiety, as they were to be our com- 
panions on the Danube all the way to Vienna — a period 
of seventeen days, half of which we should spend with 
them in quarantine. Happil)", there is a sort of lamily 
lik^ess between well-born, gentlemanlike men, of what- 
ever country they may be, which ensured their being very 
pleasant companions. We had not forgotten tliat it was 
Sunday, a day which it is perhaps more important to keep 
rigidly abroad than at home, in order that there may not 
seem to bg any inconsistency in our conduct to those who 
have witnessed the ^rictness of its observ^i(;*,c in England. 

We set out to go^to church; but as wc had an hour to 
spend before the ggyvice began, we employcid it in walking 
about the town. It „was a sti’angc tiling, walk 
through Constantinople, rambling on w: .ny defi- 
nite object ; now passing along ? j tij. .ran* 

looking houses almost closed over * .cr . 

negro slaves, running to and fro, mac.^ j 
Turkish scignors riding along on pran^ Ing horaes splendidly 
caparisoned; or coming suddenly on a little open “ place’’ 
hadf filled with the pictiyesque sellers of water, mid tlicir 
picturesque .customers; or turning down to 1 cemetery, 
where the Turkish women sat shrouded in their white 
veils, and the merry clJildrcn played with the bones and 
skulls; and ever and anon, as we rounded the comer of a 


street, or passed aei opening among the cypress-trees, the 
^me gorgeous view we had seen from the window flashed 


upon us agal% onefe more the glittering city was 
reveal^i^iviltlt ^1^ waters at its feet, and the 
Asia shadowy soft beyond. On en- 
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tcring within the court of the Neat and quiet little chapel 
beloiiging to the British embassy, I could almost have 
fancied myself in some parish church in England, so 
familiar seemed the porch and latticed window, with the 
rpses growing over them; but the dark faces of some 
Arabs, who thrust themselves in after us, dispelled the 
illusion. 

On returning to the hotel for dinner, it was quite a 
pleasure to meet with all t)ur companions again, most of 

whom had taken rooms here. Madame T had left ’ 

us for the house of a friend, but she is to join us in all 
our expeditions; and so are the Americans, of whom the 
only representative now present is a person known amongst 
ourselves by the name of Kentucky, from the constant 
repetition of thc^word in«his conver^tion. He is also 
going up the Danube, and seems tq think himself less 
likely to lose his way if he k€eps us in right. 

Wc were rruich interested in the information given'^io us 

by Monsieur de B on the institutions which have been 

cstabliriicd in this city by the French Smurs de la Charit4. 
It seems that he came liere partly to investigate into their 
proceedings; and the account he gave of all he had heard 
and seen was well w orthy of attention. He told u'fe that 
in 1839 two pious women, who had become converts to 
tilt Roryan Catholic religion, had come to Constantinople, 
and devotel themselves to the work of instructing and 
otlicrwise benefiting the Moslem poor. Their efforts were 
crowned with so much and suclf rapid success, that the 
establishment in tlie same placS of a large body of the 
Soeurs do la Charity, who came froQ^ France for the 
purpose, was the speedy result, sliort as the time has 
been since th^se zealous Clxristisiiis haim entered upon tins 
new field of labour, it must be ewneo^ all justice that 
the progress they have made, and the beneficial effects of 
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iIbKiSet ja6{(B9ni are liiost surprising. Before the year 

no tneana of instruction whatever existed for young 
l^ls at Galata. The sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
in i^t quarter, now clothe, hoard, and educate four hun* 
dred entirely of the poorer classes, and of all religions indisr 
orinunately. Hie order of the “ Fr^s de la Doctrine Chre- 
tienne” have a similar establishment for boys ; and at Bebcc, 
on l^e Bosphorus, the brotherhood of the Lazarists have 
forined a college for young men of the higher ranks, who, to 
the number of eighty, arc there receiving an education orga- 
nised on the system practised in the University of France. 

In none of these institutions, all of which arc admir- 
ably conducted, is there the smallest attempt made to pro- 
selytise ; ^their proceedings are as politic as they are 
generous and actiise, for they well kno^ }\pw very dififi- 
cult such a task would be. Tlkc mere natural indolence 
of the -Turks WQpld make them eschew such a revo- 
lution in their lives as a change of creed must produce : 
how much more when invited, in addition, to adopt 
a religion which would prohibit their harems, and abolish 
tiavery ! They go no further, therefore, than to endea- 
vour to inculcate the principles of a general morality, and 
to inspire a reverence for their own faith, solely from the 
fruits it bears in themselves. The holy sistois, in dis- 
tributing their abundant, chaiitics and kind offices to all 
who are in want, of whatever creed or denommation they 
may be, merely say, “ We do it for the love of God and 
the admiration as well as confidence with which both 
they and the Lazarists have inspired the Turks is un- 
bounded. Event. goYcmment, as it would appear, not 
only tolerates but approves of these institutions, if we 

are to judge by aji anecdote which Monsieur de B 

related to us. *' , ‘ 

A Turk, occupied a positiop sufficiently important 



to render his proceeiiiagg a ijommmifind 

onty, had placed h» son at the Oollie^ of Bebee; 

'* le monde Tiire,” asMonaiear de and iMtore 

especially the Qulemahs, were so loud in their disappniba* 
^on of this act,- diat he i^edily withdrew hinr &atm it-, 
again. The affair became known to the present saltan, 
Abdul Mejid. He instantly denr^ that fadier and . son 
should appear before him, and intem^ated the ytpng 
man as to whether any Attempt had been made, dizaMy 
or indirectly, to convert him. The youth answeimd', ' 
<■ Never.” Upon which the sultan ordered Hm insbnpit^ 
to return to the College, and expressed himself in dattermsg 
terms respecting the brotherhood. ^ 

From the favourable reception which thesg Servadji!' 
of the Boman^hurch have met with in the land cl 

the Osmanli, 5lonsieur de B 1 indojges ha'dir bir^hter 

visions of all that they may*yet accoxgitlish, than ^ om . 
disposed even to admit as posdble. It is his bamest 
desire that all the scattered edbrts of his country at 
Propagandism should be united in one strong, welb 
directed movement towards the East; and his enthusiastic 
patriotism, rendering him very sanguine for any attemj^ 
made by La Belle France, carries him on to look for a 
most improbable success: not even stopping short of the 
hope th^ in a century or two soddo new Constantine may 
arise to platA the universal banner of the cross in the 
Oriental world. We might have joined the Frenchman in 
his wishes, notwithstanding the exclusicm ffom the great 
work he projected of all nations but his* own, were it but 
from the natural desire to see Christ^tmity cmtm into this 
country under any form whatsoever: but we certainly 
could not share in his hopes. *■[ - 
Independently of what 1 deem tlte.mo^ 
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ever inducing the Turks to abandon the creed which so plea- 
santly pampers their evil propensities, there are a thousand 
counteracting influences ever in full play. Russia is even 
now at work, both here and in Persia^ to arrest the 
. progress of the Roman Church; and we must remembejT 
that though the motives of the individuals engaged in the 
work of Propagandism may be a sincere desire to spread 
their religion — as in the case of this holy sisterhood it 
cerfainly is — where those effort^ are directed by govern- 
ments, it is policy,* and not the glory of God, which is 
the spring of action:— indeed, I could not help thinking 
that the Jesuits, toiling on so marvellously and so inde- 
fatigably to universd dominion^ might well be the covert 
in8tigatoi;s of all these holy eflbrts in the East. 

If it were so, ho^yever, Monsieur de — was utterly 
unaware of it, forjiis dislike to this powerful body was, 
I thinks only erjufvUed by his dread of them. Nor must 
wo allow him, unconti;adicted, to assert that the cause of 
' Christianity in Turkey is abandoned to France alone: the 
American missionaries, less numerous, less rich, perhaps, 
but actuated in singleness of heart by the sole desire of 
advancing their heavenly Master^s kingdom, and who have 
notlimg to do with policy and cxpedienc]^, have already 
worked their way much further than we col^d have looked 
for. , , . • 

When dinner was over, we seated ourselvds on the long 
divan placed below the window. The curtains which 
hung over them during the heat of the day were drawn 
upf «nd the same matcSless spectacle was oiTered to our 
gaze, now moreoth^n ever like an unreal vision; for the 
solli shadows of evening, which could not darken it, from 
^'^puiiijy of the atmosphere, had tempered all to an ideal 
h^ty. And ,we^ lecUned there, the mind involun- 
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tarily retraced the eventful history of that great Eastern 
empire, swept away in the wreck of departed ages by 
the inviolate law which makes all things that have 
existence in the world to hurry to their own destruction, 
•and that destruction again to breed new life; so that the 
face of this earth is like a billowy ocean, where one by 
one the nations rise and fall, and gather up their strength 
and overwhelm each other, and then disperse and sink^n 
rise again. 

And so we lay, gazing down upoft this monument of 
earth’s ephemeral glory, and nature’s imperishable loveli- 
ness; whilst in the street below, the tinkling bells of t^ 
Arabas, gay with their silken Jaangings, and laden with 
the veiled sultanas, mingled with the cries o& the slaves 
to the oxen^thfi-t drew Ibhem, and fhe confused sound 
of strange Oriental tongues^ came i^gucly on the ear; 
and then, as the last flashing ray sunset eiipired 
on the bright water, there suddenly arose upon the 
still night air the low musical call to prayers. In one 
single instant the cry was taken up from minaret to 
minaret, and mosque to mosque, with its wild peculiar 
intonation — now sounding near and startling, now floating 
away over th| fair waves, and now so faint and distant 
that we coi^^ not tell whether it came from Europe 
or* fron> Aj^a; and in the midst of all this there came 
an Italian boy, with the hand-organ, under the window, 
and played the last new polka. *Tlie interruption was 
perhaps so far advantageous, that nothing else could have 
induced us to go to bed, on tliis our first niffht at Con- 
stantinople. 
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May 6th, 

The firman requisite before the mosques can be visited 

had ^;een obtained for Monsieur de S before his 

arrival; and as he kindly wished us to avail bursclves of it, 
this day was to be entirely devoted to s?i^ing all those 
sights which, although new in their palpable rifality to each 
separate visitor, have been so often described that the 
details are now often tiresome. In this hotel, which is 

(j 

extremely comfortable, the meals are taken in common 
in the public sitting-room; and we find this a great ad- 
vantage, as it afiTcirdsiUs an opportunity of gaining much 
information from the <«variou8 habitues of the place. 
.Amongst these is +he edifor of a Turkish newspaper, and 
one or two Frenchmen, naturalised in the country for 
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many years. Madame T ^ and her brother arrived in 

good time toaccorapanyus, and Monsieur de S acceded 

to a written request from two or three Englishmen to be 
allowed to do the same: when we went down to the door, 
•however, there was a universal exclamation of “ Perfide 
Albion !” for the two or three had augmented to a party of 
some twenty or thirty, and it was by no means agreeable 
to be Ibllowed by such a crowd. 

All travellers must know well of what importance ft is, 
in such a place as Constantinople, to procure an intelligent k 
guide; a man who will not only bring new objects before 
the eyes, but also shed new lights upon the mind. We had 
been fortunate in engaging a Frenchjpan, of the name of 
Joseph, quite capable of instructing us on many points. 

W e crossed, those vtry graceful and very uncomfort- 
able caiqucir’, to that part of the city more properly termed 
Constantinople. I was struck with thflw^vast ^diference 
between this quarter and that of the Franks at Pera, which 
has lost so much of its Orientalism, without having ac- 
quired any European comfort. Here we had the East 
again in full perfection, with all the strong contrast which 
it ever presents — magnificence, and its want of cleanli- 
ness — its solclin majestic-looking people, with their trifling 
aimless occupations — ^in short, its refinement of luxury,, 
and. if «ucljra term may be used^ its refinement of barba- 
rism. Our first visit was to the Seraglio, 'the exterior of; 
which is so charming at once from its extreme architec- 
tural elegance, and from the rich luxuriant gardens that 
rise all round it ; yet, according to the invariable law of 
disenchantment, on walking througji those gardens, they , 
are no more beautiful than those .which are to be found on 
every gentleftian’s estate in ERgland\ and with the in- 
terior I was grievously disappoints^? far as the furniture 
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ivent, at least. The long suitbs of rooms are certainly very 
handsome, and often magnificent; but instead of the 
gorgeous draperies, and cushions, and divans, which I had 
expected, they were furnished with miserable chairs and 
tables, looking as civilised as possible. The baths, however,, 
were really splendid, particularly those commonly used by 
the late sultan ; and I thought how often he must have re- 
posed there, after the fatigues of witnessing an execution in 
the dourt below — that kingly pa&time of this lovely land. 
jThe so-called gaIlcry«of pictures was most particularly amus- 
ing, as it consisted of a long narrow corridor, with windows 
on one side, and on the other an interminable range of 
wretched engravings^ all of precisely the same size, in 
precisely the same gilt frame, and as close to one another 
as they could be pla(jcd. We found the gortrait of Grace 
Darling amongst tligra, a strange illustration of the power 
of one heroic a cl^.^ * 

Truty, it was a bright apd pleasant palace, and the marble 
halls were very cool, with the murmur of the fountains 
sounding through them ; and sweet, too, the scented air that 
was wafted in from the sunny gardens beyond; and yet there 
was an atmosphere of death hanging round it, and the be- 
wildered eyes often fancied they saw stains ot‘ blood on the 
ricii carpets or snow-white pavements. TheVj; is one little 
opening in the women’s apartments, directly \n the Bos- 
phorus, 'where we even fancied still there lingered the echo 
of many more and wilder shrieks than ever haunted even 
the Bridge of Sighs at Venice. 

The Turks would seem to hold the abode of their 
monarch as sacrod^as ^their places of worship, since we 
had equally to change our shoes for slippers on entering 
within it. Leaving the' Seraglio gardens# wc crossed 
through various <Sourts^ towards a stately and a mighty 
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building, whose name, beariAg the weight of centuries, 
conjures up a crowd of images that oppress the mind. 
We entered by a low door, and so passed from the bright 
sunlight and the waving trees into the deep gloom of the 
yast and solemn St. Sophia. All within its immense and 
sounding depths, from its wide domes lined with golden 
mosaic, to its time-worn pavement covered with carpets of 
inestimable value, was redolent of the past, and of a past 
bearing on the destinies*of many nations. But most it 
struck upon the heart, to see how every here and there the' 
half-ellaced cross w^as replaced by the well-defined crescent. 
The immense cherubim, whose mysterious-looking image 
had been stamped on the roof by the Christian founder, 
have been left untouched, prcJbably because the Turks 
knew not what werei; and to mc^ there is almost an 
awful feeling in looking up to them pow, for they seem 
like stern witnesses, unwittingly retained byjihe very 
desecrators themselves, to behold the abominations now 
profaning that once holy building. 

The treasures accumulated wdthin this edifice must be 
immense, as we could judge by the piles of large cases which* 
contain all the property of those who have no other place of 
security. Hci| they will leave their jewels and money even 
open, as thewKnow the building to be held so sacred that 
nohe wopld Are to touch them. From the gallery, which runs 
along the wall at a considerable distance from the ground, the 
view of the interior of iSt. Sophia is really quite unequalled. 

From thence we proceeded to '^isit six or seven other 
mosques ; that of Achmet, remarkable for its antiquity, 
and of Soliman, for the exquisite ^eshness and ele- 
gancy of its decorations ; but having seen one, we had 
in fact seen til— they are so perfectly similar the one to 
the other; always the same in 4orm ahd arrangement, 
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only here and there the arabesques diflfering a little, or the 
colour of the draperies, I could even have thought it was 
the very same Moslems who, each time w% entered, cast oil 
us looks of such bitter contempt, and drew aside their gar- 
ments that we might not contaminate them by our touck 
I know not why it is that those buildings, unquestionably 
places of worship, quiet and solemn, and whose sacrcdness 
is so much enforced, should yet fail to inspire the visitor 
with any of those subdued, sober feelings, which the mere 
entrance into a fine Jjatin church, or one of our own cathe- 
drals, or even a quiet little parish church, invariably pro- 
duces. It were but a fancy to suppose that the spirit of the 
true religion, wliose^ observances are there carried on, has, 
as it were^ purified the very air within them ; and that the 
ever-rising incense pf sincere and humble^pr^yer so lingers 
in the atmosphere, that by its unseen influence we feel our- 
selves tOfJ^e inhoLv ground: but this at least may well be, 
that our knowledge of w^at that creed is, for whose support 
those gorgeous mosques were raised, will cast a far deeper 
gloom over our own minds on entering them, than that 
with which all the most solemn shades of their vaulted 
chambers could ever inspire us. 

Maliomcdanism i$ hourly opening out inti a new aspect 
before me. 1 £ad imagined it but a low, degreed creed, one 
of the numerous offsprii]|gs of prolific error ar?l ignorance, 
yrlfich, as a substitute for the truth that has not' yet dawned 
upon them, could not have a better or a worse effect in its 
moral influence on the great multitude than any other vain 
superstition ; but from the conversation of those whom I meet 
here, and who are, well qualified to judge, and from a closer 
viiew of its palpable working, not as seen in the liistory of 
p^st ag'es, but on the hearts and minds of the individuals 
Vfi8i.wham I am actually in contact every day, I cannot but 
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think that it was ^originally a deeply-laid scheme, carried 
out with an almpst fiend-like knowledge of the human 
heart, for enthralling the people by working solely on their 
evil passions. Most oth^&r reli^ons, however much they 
may have fallen from their common origin in man's in- 
stinctive consciousness of the Supreme, have at least for 
their ultimate aim and end the moral improvement of man; 
whereas the system of Islamism would seem in every doc- 
trine and in every law to foster and bring forth their worst 
propensities, presenting even the heaven for which their ’ 
purer spirit is to strive under images so earthly, that the 
very hope itself degrades them to the lowest level of man- 
kind; and satisfying the consciei^pe that goads their fallen 
nature to arise, with a few material and unmeaning obser- 
vances, strong in thci^ strictness. • 

It is thus at least that Mahomedanism appears in this 
country ; elsewhere it may be, and I have* IwidlTiat^t is, 
otherwise: a religion not divine •must necessarily have 
different results according to the character and peculiarities 
of the people on whom it acts, like the practical working 
of any other system. Assuredly it has found here a fair 
field, if its obj(|;t wore to brutalise, the people and pai^lysc 
their higher faAltics; for I become daily more convinced 
that in none «ve the last traces of that image in whiilp^ 
man was? crated been more utterly effaced than in the 
Turks, notwithstanding the strong prepossession in favour 
of this people which exists in Eurj^pe, and which I fully 
shared till I found myself face to /ace with them in their 
own country, and in their true colours. 

We now passed through the court ef the Ak’ Mehdan, 
where again, as at every step in this strange place, the eye 
is feasted with* scenes of beauty, while -tljp mind reverts" 
to scenes of horror. The fine old mesque of Achmet fills' 
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one side; the Egyptian olielisk, and the pseudo-serpent, 
supposed, without any foundation for the idea, to be a 
mysterious relic of the now desolate Delphi, rise in the 
centre; and there are spafkling fountains and towering 
trees : but this white pavement was once a very sea of 
. blood, and the walls of the old Achmet mosque have 
echoed to the shrieks of the dying; for this is the scene 
of the massacre of the janissaries, and opposite is the 
blackened ruin of their barrack, whither they were driven 
in their desperate itsistance, that those in whom life was 
obstinate might be exterminated by fire. 

Sultan Mahmoud had ably made death his political agent 
in this instance; bvt we passed on to verify how speedily 
that awfuj power had claimed as his slave the master of 
thousands in slavery, for our mgxt visit J;o the tomb of 
that monarch. A flight of marble steps leads up into a 
larg8^^ci]:^V*la>##ora, where the bright sftnshine is stream- 
ing in through the gre^t windows, softened only by pass- 
ing through the blooming flowers that are twined around 
them : there is a luxurious carpet, and the richest hangings, 
and low seats with silken cushions — every thing that 
should lead us to suppose this the bower of some young 
pampered beauty; but in the centre standi; a wooden sar- 
cophagus, over which hang the heavy fofee of the most 
splendid carpets and cashmere shawls; and mthin lies "the 
now powerless body of the crafty sultan, rotting and 
decaying not the Icss^that he has sought to draw luxury 
down with him, even to^the grave. 

nkpredecessors have all similar places of repose, which 

wfe also visited; and on entering this one, Madame T 

earnestly asked to which of the monarchs it belonged. 
When Reheard the nameUoo well known to her, she uttered 
a^piercihg shri^, an^^'fixing her great black eyes on the 
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tomb with the most impassioned hate, exclaimed, “ It is 
the murderer of my father; I detest even his dead corpse 1” 
Her emotion was so great thal? she was forced to leave us, 
and we did not see her again that day. 

Jf any thing connected with death could ever be ludicrous, 
the rooms containing th^ innumerable little dead sultans and 
sultanas would certainly be so^ — strange nurseries, all filled 
with rows of wooden boxes, where the tiny turban or a veil 
indicates the sex. I know not if in former times the sultanas 
aephews and nieces had a better fate tten in the present 
day : it is said to be a systematie part of the reigning 
monarcli’s policy to have all the children who are born to 
his brothers and sisters strangled a fe^y hours after their 
birth, in order that there may not t)e too many heirs in the 
direct line of si^cc^sion to the throne. • 

The necessity of visiting all these objects of interest at 
once, only one firman being granted for th em a lly^e ndgrs 
this course of sight-seeing most fatiguing : a succession of 
pictures for the eye and mind at once, which it would take 
a month to appreciate in detail, are brought before us one 
after another in the cojirse of a few hours. We felt at the 
close of this day as we used to do on New Year’s night long 
ago— tliat we hal had a great deal too much of every thing 
that is delightjll, and were quite wearied with beiri^ 
happy. This iwhe stirring kind of life which makes a man 
feel he is living too rapidly, and must die awhile in calm 
oblivious sleep ere his straining mind wake again to think, 
and reason, and wonder; and so theltCef on the divan by 
the open window was more than usually pleasant, vshen 
evening came stealing over us with its ialmy odours, and 
its own peculiar soft repose. 

• * ^ May 7th. 

This morning we felt very listless* ^d exhausted, very. 
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much disposed to lean for hours together at the open 
window, and single out some one little caique from the 
myriads that are shociting t6 and fro on the calm waters 
below, and watch its course till it vanishes in the shade 
of some garden reflected there: but at nine o’clock Joseph 
stands at the door, cap in hand; at half-past nine he 
speaks. Monsieur must surely have finished his narghile. 
Mademoiselle had better fetch her bonnet. We tell him 
it is very hot; he answers that we am going to the bazaars, 
which arc covered in, so that wc shall not feel the sunf 
and so, indeed, wc found, when, having accomplished liis 
purpose, as a determined man may always do by the mere 
power of his own ^strong will acting on the minds of others, 
the triumphant guide led us through the city of shops. 

Street after street did we tfaverse tWopgh the interior 
of vast old buildings, which must originally have been 
coftstril^xvH.W^r some very different purpose; each dis- 
playing its own peculiar merchandise, and amply filled 
with a motley crowd, at once striking, fantastic, and 
varied, but all silent, canying on their traffic in panto- 
mime. We saw the stalls of jewels, ^nd of rich stuffs and 
spiqpdid armour, and then they tbok us on to the market 
of human life. " Joseph led the way, al^^d we were not 
•sikmg in reaching the slave-market * It ifes a lon^ low 
building, forming a square of considcral|lc rize. We 
mounted a few unsteady, dirty steps, and found ourselves 
on a large wooden pjatform, running the whole length of 
the building. It wfs divided into pens, shut in by 
wooden railings, in which were confined the black slaves; 
whilst through* the open doors leading into the house 

itsdf, we could distinguish the veiled forms of the white 
^ « 

t 

* The filare-market ahoHshetl on tbo SOth of January 1847. 
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women grouped behind the wooflen screens. On benches 
so placed as to command a view of both, were seated the 
buyers — for the most part heavy, ill-looking Turks, dressed 
in the hideous costume introduced by the late sultan, and 
OQisupied as usual in smoking, though the quick glance 
of their calm piercing eyes seemed to take in everything 
in complete detail. The seller stood before them, vocife- 
rating and gesticulating in the true Oriental manner. The 
court below, which we wer8 to visit afterwards, vras fill 5 d 
with all the less valuable part of this human merchandise; 
consisting of those afflicted with any infirmity, very aged 
persons, and young children. It was some time before we 
comprehended*^ the scene in all its details : it is not to be 
wondered at that we were stupified in witnessing such a 
sight on Europeari^round. • • 

At length wc approached one of the pens, determined to 
examine, to the fullest extent, into all that wagjasatolii^g^Bd 
horrible in this market of human life. It was filled with 
young Circassian women, some of whom vrere remarkably 
handsome. They were seated close together on the ground, 
seemingly in an attitude of listless despondency, with their 
long white garments flowing round them. As we came up, 
they fixed their Ilarge dark eyes upon us,« and I certainly 
never met a ga» of more unutterable sadness. The conj^ 
viction tlyilley throi^h me, as mj eyes met theirs, that 
these unfortunate beings arc not, as modern philanthropists 
would liavc us believe, utterly unconscious of and inca- 
pable of feeling the dishonour and wretchedness of their fate. 
I felt, as I stood before them, and*encountered their 50ft, 
melancholy glance, tha| they looked op rag as the free and 
happy stranger, come to gaze on them in their infamy and 
their misery. 

Presently the slave-trader, to whom the poor creatures 
belonged, came up, followed by a tall phlegmatic-looking 
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Turk, with the unmeanirig features and coarse corpulency 
which are so characteristic of his nation. The merchant 
advanced, and seizing one of the slaves by the arm, forced 
her to stand up before this personage, who, it appeared, 
wished to buy her. He looked at her for a few minutes from 
head to foot, while her master descanted on her ‘merits ; then 
he placed one hand on the back of her neck, whilst he jerked 
her head rudely with the other, so as to force her to open 
her mouth, that he might exafinine her teeth ; he roughly 
handled her neck and arms, to ascertain if the flesh were 
firm ; and, in short, the examination was such, that I do 
not hesitate to declare 1 have seen a horse or a dog more 
tenderly treated under similar circumstanops. After all, 
the decision was unfavdurable, for the Turk turned away 
with a contemptuous movement of the head; and the slave- 
dealer, in a rage, thrust back the unfortunate creature, 
who s ank dow n trembling amongst her companions in 
miSery. 

Neither my friend nor I had uttered a word during this 
scene: we stood silent side by side, and mechanically fol- 
lowed our guide, who led us into the adjoining enclosure. 
Here we became witness to a salathat was just about to 
be Completed. A most interesting grout presented itself 
before us: two young female slaves, «oth with most 
pleasing countenances^ stood togetlier cicely embraced, 
the arm of the one round the neck of thf '^other; their 
attitude, as well as the strong likeness between them, 
pointing them out at once* as sisters. By tfieir side was 
an African slave-deaWt, in whose ferocious countenance 
it seemed impossible to discern a |race of human feeling. 
He was armed with a large heavy stick, with which he 
drove them to and frt^, literally like a herd of animals. 
Tbree'or fouif Turks^ were discussing, with considerable 
^nimation^ tho price of one of the women; but the bargain 
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had been struck just before came in, and one of the 
party, a stout, good-looking man, was paying down the 
money. When this was completed, with an imperious 
movement of the hand, he motioned to his newly-pur- 
c^sed slave to follow him. It was the youngest and the 
most timid of the two sisters whom^ he had selected. 
Nothing could have been more painful than to watch the 
intense, the terrified anxiety, with which both had fol- 
lowed the progress of sale;*and now it was concluded, Snd 
they knew that the moment of separation was arrived, 
she whose fate had been sealed disengaged herself, and, 
turning round, placed her two hands on her sister’s 
shoulders with a firm grasp, and gazed into her eyes. 
Not words, not tears, could have •expressed one-half of the 
mute, unutterable despair that dwelt i^ that long, heart- 
rending gaze. It were hard to say which face was most 
eloquent of misery : but thb Turk was jjjjjjatient; he 
clapped his hands together. This was a well-known 
signal. A slight tremor shook the frame of the young 
slave; her arms fell powerless at her side, and she turned to 
follow her master. The voiceless but agonised farewell 
was over: in another jnoment we could just distinguish 
her slender figlre threading its. way through the crowd, 
in company ww the other slaves belonging to the Tur^ 
Heif sister ha Aid hdlself behind her companions, and now 
sat on the ground, her head sunk upon her folded arms. 

Our guide would have led us into another pen; but 
we had seen enough, we hurried through the various 
groups till we reached the open dourt The sight yhich 
presented itself here was even more j:evglting than what 
we had already seen. Huddled together on dirty mats, 
and exposed to the full power cf the burning noonday 
sun, lay a number of miserable-looking Ibeings, — ^blind, 
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laud, and defbmed; somis crawling about on crutches, 
otiteia unable to use thdr distorted limbs, and, in short, 
ai|$ioted with every ima^ablo mfirmity. Nothing can 
b0 conceived more wretched than their fate. They ore 
n<)kisideted as almost quite worthless by their masters, and 
are starved and beaten in proportion as their misfortunes 
render them unprofitable. This lasts till they are bought 
in lots, for a mere trifle, by some one who takes them as 
a l>ort of speculation, trusting that amongst several one 
or two may be tbund of usfi; the treatment of the re- 
mainder may be imagined. We distributed a few paras 
amongst them, which they begged from us in tones of the 
most piteous entreaty; and then left the slave-market, 
carrying away with us a very difierent impression of the 
actual evils of thi^ vile system than we* had before con- 
ceived. 

We rt^uij^ something lO enliven us, after witnessing 
so mournful a scene, and certunly nothing Could be more 
perfectly calculated to do so than the visit we now paid to 
the dancing dervishes. I had heard of this strange 
i^reotaole often, but 1 could never have ima^ned a sight 
at once so painful and so ludi<»ouST-most pmnful, because 
thosd poor fanatips call this a religion; and there is no 
Igpint of view in which humanity seems iL utterly fallen, 
as when the creature degrades himseft, thin^g thereby to 
do tile Creator service — and ludicrous in its details beyond 
description. Although Mahomedans, the precise doc- 
trines and tenets of tnis sect, as well as their origin, are 
not known. They dwell for the most part in monasteries, 
nynoh on the san^e sptem as in Roman Catholic countries. 

The building to whufii we were now introduced 
Was large tad handsome, surrounded by a cemetery 
4if fiow^ that each grave was literally a bed of 
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roses. The exhibition-Toom, f<5r so it may reasonably be 
called, from the crowd of spectators, was arranged exactly 
like a circus, with a gallery for the visitors, • Within the 
ring, some thirty or forty dervishes crouched. on the 
ground, muffled in great yellow mantles, and with their 
sugar-loaf caps drawn over their faces. An old gentleman 
in a green cloak, evidently intended to be a very potent 
dignitary, sat on a cushion at the top of the room, the 
very personification of subfime stupidity. * 

Presently, without any waAing, ^e were startled by all 
the dervishes falling suddenly on their faces on the ground ; 
then they rose and threw off their inahtles, appearing only 
in a full white petticoat and jacket to match; next, taking 
a firm grasp of their own shoulders, they commenced 
marching slowly round; and when th^ arrived opposite 
the old gentleman in the green cloak, they performed a 
most extraordinary salutationj keeping their. Jxc^ies^bent 
long after they were past him. The respect, however, 
seemed due to his place quite as much as to himself, for 
after they had gone round once, he rose, and began, to' 
walk to and fro in the most tragic and solemn manimr, 
seemingly without any definite object; and then they 
passed round again twice, ^and bowed jwst as low to his 
cushion — whi^ I thought rather an apt illustration of the . 
honfage genepUy pAd to a man^in public office. And 
now the most extraordinary music I ever heard struck up; 

I cannot even guess what the instruments were of which 
it was composed: there was a drum, and fife, and a 
Jew’s-harp, I am sure; but anyliow, it excited thfi der- 
vishes, who all began to dance, whujing^ round with the 
most inconceivable rapidity. I was curious to discover, 
from the countenances of these nllen, what was the view 
they took themselves of this wxetghed mummery, and' 

o 
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whether they were actuated ia their observance of it by 
fimaticismy or cupidity, or blind superstition. However 
much the face of a man be a maak to his thoughts when 
he wills that it should be so, as these impassible dervishes 
evidently did, the light from the soul will, in spite of 
himself, dash across it at times, and reveal them. I 
thought I could perceive, even in the fixed eyes of those 
men, which they pertinaciously neither turned to the 
ri^t nor to the left, a look <tf cunning and crafty satis- 
faction; which gave me at once the impression tliat it is 
very much to their own interest to practise this marvel- 
lous kind of sanctity, and that all this waltzing is, some- 
how or other, a very good speculation.* 

There were a few, hofirever, who were evidently sincere. 
They are supposec^ to be in a state of beatitude whilst spin- 
ning round at this rate; and there was one young man who, 
with extended arms and closed eyes, preserved an expres- 
sion of the most ecstatic joy, even while his face grew 
Uvid from the rapid motion. The ceremony was over 
when the dervishes had all pretended to give one another 
a fraternal embrace, though in reality they only looked 
sentimentally over each other’s shoulders, Wc came out 
into ^ the fresh air, thoroughly giddy and bewildered, 
morally and physically, after having loofcjd for an hour 
or more on these whirling figures, lad remembered ‘‘that 
these were men with the gift of reason, and that they 
called this worship ! — worship of Him, at least as glori- 
ously revealed to thefti as to the common family of man 
in nature, if they will fiot see him in a yet more glorious 
irevelation. 

* Since the above was written, we have been assured that tlie pe- 
culiarities of the dancing dervishes spring froniba remnant of the 
and^t fire-worsMp, and that they toxn round in imitation of the 
course*of the earth round the sun. 
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A Dream like Reality, but not really a Dream — Sail 4own tbo Bosplinnis — Sing- 
ing liirds in tlie Woods and in the I’alace — J^es Ames djimn^cs — The IMossage 
from the Black Sea — The Country Klian — The Woods — The Swarra of Serpents 
— The Secret Horrors of the Bosphorus — Story of Uie Murdered Patriarch — 
The Seraskicr’s Tower^The Galley Slaves — Dangerous Adventure in the Burial 
Place — The Cisterns— Disastrous h'ate of the Adventurous Englishmen— A 
'i’urco- Frenchman — His Views — Scutaii — The Euipiro of tho Dead — Anecdote 
of the I'Vank who was Baslinadowl — The Sultan's uevenge c3*'’,'GT‘eck ^(^Icr 
— llis Highness’s Sister — Her Woddhig— Her Intellectual Amusements. 

May 8th. 

There are some among the shifting scenes of that 
landscape, now in light, now in darkness, through which 
the current of our existence flows, when we have looked 
upon some spot we never see again, oriistened to voices 
that arc heard no more, which, when gone, and lost^for 
eve^, soc^m tc' us sc/ like a dream, a tiling that never 
could have really been, that it very soon in actual reality 
holds the same place in our memory as the false and 
beautiful vision of some deep sleej; and such a dream this 
day will assuredly be for me, spent as it was in g/iiling 
up the whole length of the Bosplipn^ to Buyukdere. 
Even now that it is so recent, I scarce can define or classify 
the varied and still lovely pictui^s that one by one were 
offered to our eyes; passing so rajd^y seen no more, 

02 
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they have left but a vague impression on my mind, of nature 
more beautiful than I had ever before beheld it. It was 
so bright and sunny a morning, as we lay down on the 
carpets of that little light caique, and floated away over 
the clear still bosom of the Bosphorus; so clear, so stifl, 
• that when we gazed upon it, the eye plunged into the 
unfathomable depths of the cloudless heaven which it re- 
flected; and a little further on, still looking down into the 
waters, there appeared within tbcm the shadow of a land- 
scape so very fair, ‘that we turned eagerly to earth to seek 
for the reality, and saw that it was the long undulating 
hills of the Asiatic shore, with its cypress-groves and its 
bright green fields. There was another fair reality yet 
nearer to, us, and as we glided along beneath the shade of 
the European gardens, we could not but own that man, for 
once, had tampered with nature and had not profaned it 
alt^gethePf -for the eye could pass with pleasure from the 
green banks, clothed only in most luxuriant vegetation, to 
the graceful edifices reared by the human hand. 

The monarch’s summer palace, called the Marble Cradle, 
with its terraces and brazen gates opening on the W'ater, is 
like the dream of some architect realised by fairy hands ere 
he awakes; and cfvery turn reveals some fantastic dwelling, 
eafth more charming than the other, which these children 
of luxury have fashioned for themlfelves. And as^ we 
floated on in the calm sunshine, so intensely calm that 
every leaf and blossom hung motionless in the light, we 
could distinctly hear the singing birds in the green woods 
above- us; and as we passed the palaces, a sweeter music 
sometimes came( to^ us from the sadder birds imprisoned 
there within — ^the joyous sound of gay young voices, 
telling, albeit i^ intellectual darkness, and degraded, those 
slaves to ignorance a^d man had yet retained that blessed 
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perception of the beautiful given to every living creature, 
which constrained them in their prison to make merry with 
hours so sunny as these. There were always hovering 
round us, too, those strange birds called “les limes damnees,” 
because they are never known to stay one moment the flut- 
tering of their snow-white wings; and are supposed to be 
souls of the lost, whose curse it is that they cannot rest, 
but ever wearily pass and repass over the waters, that repulse 
them from their breast when they would seek repose. 

In the midst of all this stillness and brightness there 
was a sudden change. We had glided on some eight or 
ten miles, when there suddenly came a rushing breeze, 
sweeping down from the Black Sea, a^ though it came on 
an urgent message. In an instant it had covered^ the shin- 
ing lake with a sli|pct of foam, and the ^rcat white clouds 
with which its wings were laden dashed a heavy shower 
of warm rain in our faces; *yet, though the blas| was 
violent, and the rain fell fast, it was not like the gloomy 
storms of other climes, but seemed as though, when most 
we revelled in the quiet beauty round us, tlic wind had 
lifted up a warning voice, and the sky had shed a few 
bright tears to remind ue that the sunshine and the summer 
brightness would not last for ever, but that night and 
winter botli would cqmc; and even if they could last, and 
had**not jvithin theil, as all brigjit things of earth, the 
essence of decay, yet we must pass from them, and change 
these smiling scenes for chillier lands, and all this dreamy 
idleness for die daily toil and cold routine of duty which 
each one is called on to perform. 

Soon the rushing breeze passed ^n ^nd carried the 
great clouds with it, and then from beneath their shadows 
the sunbeams glided forth agaiif, and stole over chaf- 
ing waters, bidding them Ue doWQ and rest: and so 
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they rested, as many a troubled soul has likewise done 
when a holy light has stolen over it. During the rapid 
storm we were forced to put in, as the boatman feared the 
^ caique might be swamped; and we took refuge in a cafe 
at some little distance from the shore, which was filled 
with the traders from the Asiatic coast. They had as- 
suredly never seen European strangers before; and great 
was their astonishment at the strange dress of the gentle- 
men, and at my unveiled head. They treated us with 
great natural politeness, and conversed in Arabic with 

Monsieur de S ^ asking many strange questions. 

When all was still again wc resumed our course, and soon 
reached Buyukdew, not far from the entrance to the 
Black Sfia, to which Europe and Asia, drawing near to 
one another, form so completb a gateway. The village 
of Biiyukdere is less beautiful than I expected; but the 
wooded hills iising up behind it are lovely. Two of the 
gentlemen began to stroll along one of the green paths 
that led up from the shore, and in stooping to gather a 
few of the wild flowers that grew in rich profusion on all 
sides, found that they were surrounded by an inconceiv- 
able number of snakes and serpents of all kinds, that 
twined themselves round their feet till they actually fled 
ii^horror. 

The return to Pera, ^against the ciKrent the whole way, 
had not the same charm which the brightness and intense re- 
pose of noon had given to the morning sail. To those who 
are somewhat acquainted with the details of the history of 
the Ottoman Empire, the sail over the Bosphorus must pro- 
duce many mingled and strange reflections; for, could they 
speak, those beautiful serene and voiceless waters, how 
many an awful talc of blood and infamy thfey would reveal, 
could they but open„ atnd display to the stoical gaze of the 
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travellers, who glide in such deficious ease over their glassy 
bosom, the putrefying mass which loads their hidden depths, 
formed by the mangled bodies of those innumerable 
victims ! It seemed to me, as tlie light caique that bore 
Hje shot over the scarce rippling waves, that I beheld the 
venerable form of the good old patriarch (who, twenty 
years before, was flung there, warm and bleeding, from 
the hands of his executioners) floating by, with his white 
hair dabbled in blood, and his hands still uplifted in*the 
last vain prayer for mercy. I know not if this appalling 
history is generally known, but the blood of that holy old 
man alone would suffice to leave an indelible stain on the 
Turkish nation. 

It was at the period of the first^outbreak of the war of in- 
dependence, whereby Greece attained Jicr nominal liberty, 
the news had reached Constantinople of the revolt of some 
of the more distant province^. It was, I think, on Easter 
Sunday, or some other higli festival of t^e church ; tflbu- 
sands of the Greeks inhabiting the city were assembled 
at the cathedral, where the venerable patriarch was ad- 
ministering the communion. The Turks, infuriated 
on finding that the«slavcs they had so long crushed 
beneath their haughty feet had still* retained in their 
degradation some spark of the unextinguishablc love of 
liberty, ^ow rusheii to the church, crying out for Ven- 
geance. The Greeks, whose necks were still too completely 
under the Moslem yoke to attempt resistance, even had 
their numbers been adequate, fell bSck before the irritated 
crowd. The patriarch, bending beneath the weight of 
eighty years, stood on the steps of t^e altar, his withe^:ed 
hands uplifted to bless the people. T^e Turks rushed 
towards him, they seized him, aftd tore him down to the 
ground; they twined their sacril^ious hands in the flow- 
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inghair that fell round hi^ venerated head; they dragged 
him over the stone pavement of the church through the 
open street to the foot of the nearest tree, and there, still 
in his pontifical robes, wth the last accents of the half- 
uttered blessing trembling on his withered lips, they passed 
a common rope round his neck, and hung him along with 
three of his bishops. It did not take long to extinguish 
the feeble spark of life in that aged frame. As soon as 
he ‘was dead they cut him down and flung him into the 
Bosphorus. By some strange accident the body did not 
sink. That same evening a Russian vessel was sailing to- 
wards the entrance of the Blaek Sea, on its way to Odessa, 
when suddenly a sight presented itself which caused the 
superstitious crew to fall On their knees, seized with a reve- 
rential a^e. Gentry borne along by the current, the body 
of the murdered patriarch came floating by. The holy 
old man lay on the bosom of the waters, still and serene 
as*^ cliild in dibamless sleep. His pontifical robes were 
folded decently around him, his hands were yet in the 
posture of prayer, his hoary head moved slowly with its un- 
dulating pillow, and the distinctive mark of his priesthood, 
the long snowy lialr, flowed over tJie wave. With a re- 
spect^ amounting Jo worship, the Russian sailors drew the 
corpse from the water, and carried it to Odessa, where he 
waS' buried. He has since been canonised, and is how 
considered one of their most powerful saints. 

In the cool of the evening we went down to the Tower 
of the Seraskier, whoSe formidable height would certainly 
have deten*ed me from dscending, but for the enthusiastic 

account of the view from the top which Monsieur de B 

had given us. As we traversed the great court which is 
surrounded by the barracks, and drew near the steps on 
which this ponderous pillar is placed, I was startled by 
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a loud clanking sound quite tlose to me: -when I looked 
round I saw a number of wretched-looking galley slaves, 
chiefly Asiatics, loaded with chains, who were shuffling off 
the steps to make way for us. 13iey seemed most utterly 
abject and miserable^ as though, in conscious guilt, they 
had accepted unresistingly their degradation in the scale 
of humanity. We passed a little door, and, conducted by 
an active young Turk, began to ascend the interminable 
flights of steps: twenty times we stopped, and said that no 
view could compensate for the fatigue^ and s^l he urged 
us on; till at last, on reaching the top and entering the 
little circular gallery, from whence, as you walk round 
and round, the most glorious panon^a in the world is 
displayed to view, we felt we -v^ould have gone ten times , 
as high to witness such an unparallel^ sight. It is not 
too much to say, tkat any one who leaves this place without 
having visited the Seraskidt’s Tower has not seen Con- 
stantinople; for they can form no idea of what the mty 
actually is, except in this bird’s-eye view of it. 


May 9tb. 

I had an adventure^ this morning which was far from 
agreeable, though very characteristic of the East 1 had 
gone to walk in the “ Petit Champ des Morts,”. below the 
wifldows of the ho^l, with my little niece. For %me 
time it was very pleasant in the cool shades, which were 
perfectly deserted and quiet; but I could have wished 
them rather less so, when to my Istonishment I saw, in 
the course of a few minutes, thitt troops of those^ gioat, 
starved-looking dogs, of whose feroqjty had a tolerably 
just idea, were coming rapidly towards us from all quar- 
ters. 1 could not imagine what attracted them, tiU the 
poor child, quite pale with terror^ showed me a piece of 
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bread which she held in 'her hand, and which it was 
evident they had smelt at an incredible distance. In a 
moment we were surrounded by a perfect army of fierce, 
voracious animals, with their sharp teeth and glaring eyes, 
snufiSng the air,, and closing round us. They looked as if 
■ they would have made but a mouthfiil of the poor little 
girl, round whom they circled, growling ominously, and 
coming nearer every instant: and they were scarce less 
fonhidable to myself, when I took the bread from her, 
and began ,to feel* that our position was really far from 
safe; for I dreaded that, if I threw it away, it would be 
but a morsel to some one of them, while it was far from 
unlikely that those Tyho were disappointed would turn their 
rage on us. Some of thfem were large and fierce enough 
to be nomean opponent even t» a strong man; and I had 
heard of several instances of their attacking human beings. 
It was of no use, howevcf, to stand there and watch 
thm growing more and more furious, so I began, imper- 
ceptibly, to draw near the gate, dragging the child, quite 
paralysed with fear, after me; the dogs, howling and 
raging, followed close, and even took my dress between 
their teeth. When I was close to*thc door, I flung the 
onforlunate piece of bread as far from me as I could; and 
while they all bounded towards it, we darted through the 
gate, and took a rapid turning in therpath, which caiiied 
us out of their sight at once. By a circuitous road we 
reached the hotel, and so escaped them ; but the adventure 
inspired me with a ve^ legitimate terror for these horrible 
dogs, jvho haunt this l^utifiil city more like beasts of 
prey after a carnage, tlum the domestic animals of an in- 
habited town. 

We had been invite by Captain 0-* — to go on 
board of his idup, in carder to see the sultan pass on his 
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way to prayers, as, however lit\le that illustrious personage 
may be worth seeing forhimsclf, hisprocessionof gay caiques 
is said to be very magnificent. Before proceeding thither, 
we went to visit those very remarkable ancient cisterns 
^ 7 hich have been so much talked of It seems generally ad- 
mitted now, were it but for the architectural excellence of 
their construction, that they date from the earliest period of 
the Greek empire, although nothing of their origin is accu- 
rately known; but I had certainly no idea of the sin^lar 
and imposing spectacle they offer in their present state- 
Entcring by a small door in a low, half-ruined 
looking building, which would not seem to indicate any 
thing worth seeing, we found ourselyes, after descending 
several flights of wooden steps, in a vast, seemingly, 
interminable vault, filled with wat^, and, *a3 far a8‘ 
our eyes could penetrate, supported by long ranges of 
pillars. The intense darkn&s, and damp heavy chill on 
the air, were a strange contrast to the warm sunsHine 
we had left; and the loud hollow echoes which the 
slightest whisper elicited from the unseen walls, or the 
long-continued sound produced by a stone falling into the 
sombre and as yet unfethomed waters, had a most striking 
effect. The extent of this subterraneous lake is supposed 
to be immense, but it has never been at all ascertained, as 
it*is e^remely dai^gerous to penetrate beyond a certain 
limit. There was formerly a boat, on which any one who 
chose was conveyed some little distance; but this has been 
given up, in consequence of a melancholy event which 
occurred some years since. Two adventurous young men, 
Englishmen, I believe, embarked al<jpeinit, in spite ofall * 
the warnings they received, and insisted on penetrating 
further than 'any one had evef before attempted: they 
were seen to glide away over ibe^dark cold waters, and 
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for a time the light of theif torches appeared occasionally 
among the pillars, but soon the last faint spark disappeared, 
and they were never more heard of. 

We got so chilled in these damp vaults, that we could not 
venture to remain long: and, cold as we had been, when 
we came out we were very satisfactorily roasted again 

before we reached the V steamer, where, under the 

awnings spread over the deck, we at last found an agree- 
able intermediate climate. The prospect of seeing the 
sultan, however, and any pleasure we might have expected 
to derive from the sight, did most literally end in smoke; 
for his highness chose to embark from his summer palace, 
several miles down the Bosphorus, and go quite in another 
direction from that which he usually took, and which 
would have led hiip past us; so that all we saw or heard 
of the whole proceedings was the noisy cannonading of 
the Turkish ships around u’s, to announce his departure. 
W5 nevertheless managed to console ourselves very well, 
in spending an hour or two most pleasantly with our coun- 
trymen. It is so strange, on board of a man-of-war, to find 
one’s self, in whatever country one may be, so completely 
transported into England again. . Independent of the 
language, and the appearance of the men, the comfort, 
order, and neatness of every little detail belong tg no other 
nation. The French, as it is well knoR^n, are now endea- 
vouring to emulate the English navy in many respects; 
but I had an opportunity of judging lately how far they 
fall short in these minor points, on board one of their own 
most splendid three-deckers, where the contrast was quite 
palpable. ^ , 

Monsieur de B brought in with him to dinner to- 

day a Frenchman, who Ifas been naturalised in this coun- 
try for many yekrs. ^ He wears the Turkish dress, and 
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looks scarcely European, but Iiis conversation, which was 
clever and interesting, astonished me much, from the un- 
qualified praise which he bestowed on the Turkish nation. 
Every day and hour which I pass in this place, and every 
Ijttle insignificant event which tells on the impression ulti- 
mately produced, has but served to bring their national cha- 
racter before me in a more repulsive point of view ; but if 
we would j udge impartially — ^and surely the man who j udges 
otherwise degrades himself — we must listen all the nJore 
eagerly to any extenuating circumstances, when the opinion 
we have already formed is unfavourable. It is but fair to 
give some weight to the words of a person so long station- 
ary here, but I did not think he brouglj^ forward any sound 
arguments in supportof his assertions. We spokeof -the pal- 
pable evils which ^any one might disceia^i in the moral con- 
dition of Turkey— the corrupt government, the vile and 
hateful creed, the systematic selfishness and heartless cruelty 
of the people themselves; but to this he merely answ(?ed 
by breaking out into an enthusiastic account of the im« 
provement in their institutions and the progress of civil- 
isation, and finished off by telling triumphantly how willing 
they were to send their children to the schools of the 
Lazarists, which perhaps accounted, naturally and reason- 
ably, for some of his good-will towards them. 

•• « 


May lOtb. 

My last day at Constantinople will, I think, leave a 
deeper impression on my mind than any of those which 
preceded it, although, as it was Sunday, it was not destined 
to any very stirring amusement* WJaci^ the service was 
over we went down to the quay, and hired a caique to 
take us over to'the burial-groundfof Scutari, where I had 
not yet been. There was a strong treeze, which sent our 
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little bark quivering through the waves with great rapid- 
ity; but the sun, as usual, vras so intensely hot that we 
were very glad when it glided on to the shelving beach of 
Scutari. It is a pretty and characteristic town, extending 
some distance along the sea-shore; directly behind it rises 
' the fertile hill, wlicre the vast cemeteries are spread out, 
sloping upwards, and extending far on all sides. There is 
a verse in the Koran which announces that the Turkish 
empire will one day pass from Europe altogether, and exist 
only for Asia. Iir this persuasion, for centuries back, the 
Turks have brought all faithful Mussulinen to be interred 
on the Asiatic shore; which accounts for the immense 
extent of their burial-places, some of the tombs bearing 
an inscription as ancient as the eighth century, and there 
are new comers every day to sv;cll the cjuiet population of 
this empire of the dead : a road leads through tlie midst of 
it, from whence, every herd and there, a little gate gives 
a^ittance into the enormous cemetery. 

ITie sun was just setting as we passed through one of these; 
and the dying smile of that gorgeous eastern day flashed 
with such exceeding brilliancy on the clear sea and lucid 
sky, that we almost gasped at the sudden change, when, ad- 
vancing some little way, we found that we had plunged 
into the very deepest and coolest of shades, and had passed 
from a gay and living world to thqi very heart of that 
most awful of all desolation — the abode of silent, ever 
working corruption. We looked up, ajid saw, losing itself 
in an immensity which no eye could limit, the vast do- 
main qf those sleepers m the dust; around on every side, 
stretching on and on in unbroken gloom, rose thousands 
on thousands of gigantic cypress-trees, each one dark, 
stately, and solitary; aiid yet they were iso incalculably 
numerous that their ^ombre branches, mingling together, 
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formed an impenetrable domej through which not a wan- 
dering sunbeam found its way; and beneath, yet more sad 
and silent, yet more illimitable and unnumbered, was the fo- 
rest of tombs, strewn on the rich green grass as thick as the 
white blossoms of the fruit-tree by the early wind, each cold 
^ay stone strangely distinct in the surrounding darkness. 

And through this wilderness of mortality you may 
wander on and on, till your eye is bewildered and your 
limbs are weary; and stiU it is ever the same— Mhe 
same dim twilight gloom pervading it unchangeably, for 
not a ray from all that burning heaven’s wealth of light 
can penetrate these sliades. The sun may rise and set, but 
its rising and setting are only known in the deepening of 
the shadows to utt(^' night, ondlihc blending of the night 
again with a more tempered darkness; and the sfiirs awake 
in the evening sk^, and expire in the morning, light un- 
seen; and the moon, rolling*through the deep blue air, 
has no power to make one single tomb more ghastl}f*in 
her pallid rays; and there is ever the same solemn silence, 
for all signs of human life seem as things that are not. 
The storms rage without unlieard; and when the subtle 
wind sweeps over the dwellings of those who are at rest, it 
passes noiselessly, for it cannot stir the uiibending branches 
of the sullen trees who watch them. Nor is the mr, heavy 
and’cold^ ever sweetened by a single breath of summ^} the 
seasons, passing over the earth, bring no change to the 
cypress, whose verdure they cannot freshen, or to the tomb- 
stone, which nothing can make less Shill and impenetrable. 

Nature would seem to have tibandoned this territory 
unto Death. It is his kingdom; and there, in tfie cold 
dim shades, he broods eternally over*his hidden sub- 
jects, and let9 no bright sunshine or sweet influence 
from the spring without invade Jiis gloJmy solitude. I 
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was tired, and sat down by the foot of a tree whilst the 
rest of the party wandered on a considerable way. As the 
sound of their footsteps died away altogether, it was a 
rery strange feeling to find myself the only living being 
amongst myriads and myriads of dead. One of the most 
blessed operations of nature is the salutary reflection which 
it suggests to ♦he mind tnrough the medium of its varied 
aspects; and th lesso^^j which such a scene as this could 
teach must necessarily be new and strange. 

Over one grave — o”er one single grave — we all know 
well what thoughts arise; for if it be cjf one we have loved, 
we go not, for a time at least, beyond the bitter certainty 
that the eyes which jnade our life’s sunshine shall smile on 
us no more: and even if it be the tomb of a stranger, our 
human sympathies ^re all so warmly moved, that we look 
no deeper within it than to the tears of the living which 
have steeped Its mould. If it be a child that is laid to 
rest, we say, Alas for the mother ! and if a mother, Alas 
for the child ! Put here, with the countless sleepers round 
me, who centuries before had put ofl* their humanity, 
these feelings had no place. They suggested the strange 
thought, How methodical is the routine of decay in all the 
various phases of creation! Even as, season after season, 
the autumn wind arises to chase away the summer’s store 
of lading leaves, that bloomed their Idtle hour, and now 
must rot on the chill earth, so, age after age, the blast of 
death conies up from the dark infinity to sweep off the 
passing generation, ripe for corruption: and even as cen- 
tury on century send in' their 'harvest to eternity, so with 
every thousand year? an empire crumbles down, to be a 
yet more gorgeous tribute to destruction. And who shall 
say if the periodical pushing of worlds "themselves are 
not the minute-bells of eternity ! 
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But there was a yet more glorious lesson to he gathered 
in this solemn burial place, from these unnumbered tombs, 
these crawling worms, and shapeless ashes; and this was 
the strong sentiment of man’s immortality which seemed 
tg arise from amongst them, confuting with horror the 
impious though*, that He who in the earliest hour of the 
wakening intellect dawns on the mina as First Cause and 
Creator, could ever be known as the Destroyer of His 
own works. The blessed revelation which tells how the 
breath that once made man a living sou*, ohall breathe yet 
again, and bone shall come to his bone, and desh to his 
flesh, here goes hand in hand, as ever, with the nature 
that testifies of the things not sera by those which are. 

In this peopled desert — so still, so eloquent, ^‘utterly 
desolate — the min^ is oppressed, as I hwe never felt it else- 
where, by the mere force of external circumstances. The 
things of life seem to recede from it altogether, aivl tjjc 
space allotted to man’s existence shrinks to a very shadow, 
because the hopes and fears, whereby we colour and falsify 
that existence, and give it an undue weight, seem so utterly 
vain in presence of these tens of thousands of speechless 
monitors, all one comdion mass of senseless decay ! .And 
how strange it was, as we emerged frem* that dark city of 
sepujehres, passing from the country of the dead t^^the 
country af the living, to find oujBclves suddenly in face 
of that other city, flaunting in the gay sunset, with its 
busy population running to and fro,jStirring the quiet air 
with the hum of their many voices ! It would almost seem 
as though, either the life or the death were a dream ?for of 
the two, thus side by side, the living, •with their power bf 
thought, and their foreknowledge of things to come from 
their experience of things already past,»were not less 
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r^rdless of the dead, than the dead, in their sullen, 
senseless rest, of tlic hope-haunted living. 

Indeed, the Turks, who would seem to carry their indif- 
ference to all natural tics and affections oven to their feel- 
ings towards the departed, in connexion with whom they 
are generally so sacred, often choose the cemetery as their 
place of resort for amusement and revelry. In these coun- 
tries, a funeral is a gay procession, with its flowers, and its 
incense, and its coloured dresses; and nothing struck me 
so much on my first visit to England, after an absence 
of many years, as the contrast whicj.> our customs present, 
in the sable hearse and gloomy attendants who conduct 
our corpses to thek vaulted tombs. We lost our way 
among the winding paths and green mounds — all so similar 
—which divide th«- streets of this pretty village; and wan- 
dered about, looking vainly for our boat, till we were for- 
timate enough to meet with the editor of the newspaper, 
who dines with us, and who conducted us safely to the 
shore. Ho told us, that it was in the burial-ground of 
Scutari that his lather had mot with the adventure which 
made so much noise at the time; when, his gun having 
gone, off unexpectedly, he had ^accidently wounded a 
Turkidi boy, anch been nearly murdered, in consequence, 
by some Turks who came up. They dragged him to 
prkon, had him bastinq,docd, and it vas with the greatest 
difficulty that his ambassador could obtain his release. So 
much for the consistency of tlie Mahomedans, who beat 
and ill-use a fellow-creature over the very grave-stones 
wherCi they have hewn a little vessel that the birds may 
oGme and drink, thetrain water, and so enable the deceased 
to practise the virtue of charity, as they interpret it, while 
his bones are already mouldering away. 
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We were amused at dinner-time by an anecdote of the 
sultan, wliicli was given us as an instance tliat, despite of 
the gigantic powers who are even now creeping invisibly 
around his tottering throne, he still at times exercises his 
ppwer of arbitrary authority. An unfortunate Greek 
cobbler having offended him in some way, his highness 
ordered that the shops of all the Greek shoemakci’S in the 
city should be closed ; which summary proceeding created 
the greatest possible excitement, as the Turks could by no 
means consent to go without papouclies, and the manu- 
facturers of that nec^sary article were principally of that 
offending nation. Tlie disturbance was indeed so great 
that the despotic order was finaljy rewked. 

The sultan’s sister is about to be married, and Jict trous- 
semiy as well as tjic presefits which ht^ jiance sends her, 
have been parading the streets for some days before wo 
arrived ; these gentlemen describe it as a truly Of ien^al 
sight, consisting of long processions of slaves walking in 
pairs, with baskets on their heads containing rich dresses, 
sweetmeats, and perfumes. The intellectual powers of the 
bride, however, ■would not seem very much developed, as 
her favourite amnsemeftt consists in throwing orange^i from 
the window of her palace on the Bosphorus into the caiques 
whifh pass below, the excitement of the occiipatioii,,con- 
sisting in the succcsl or failure of Aer attempts to hit the 
boatmen on the head. 
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Departure — Duet with an Old TurK — Extraordinary Performance of tlio Sentinel 
— EntranqjB to the Euxinc — The Summer shut out — ^Wintry and Tempestuous 
Weather — The Cajitain’s Account of the,, Black Sea — The Storm al)o\c* — Its 
Effect below— The Tirs^ Night on the Black Sca-fDaylight— Scene below — 
Scene above— Varna — Curious Episode on the Balbm War — Anecdote con- 
nected with the TJussian Navy — Mouth of the Danube — Town of Faniil — Deso- 
late Appearance of the Kiver— The Cossack Guard- Their Wretched Fate— 
©reary Prospects — The Turks anathematise the Black Sea — 'i'hc I'own ol 
Galatz — Some Account of the actual State of Bucharest — Story of the W alla- 
chian Lady — ^Yassv— Ibrail — The Lady of Ibrail — Its Fashionable Society — 
The Body of tlie Murdered Man — Its deception at the various Vessels — Ad- 
venture of the Count and the Turkish Barber. 


May 11th. 

“ grande sallc” this morning ^libited a rather amus- 
ing scene of bustfe, as we all got ready to start on our 
long^voyage. We were leaving Constantinople, the bng 
beloved of so many nations who held her one after ano- 
ther in their dominion, and then gave up the prize to the 
next succeeding conqperor; but with all the poetical anct 
moral reflections we ougjit to have made on our departure 
from auch a place, no sounds were to be heard but such 
ighoble exclamsytions as will bring forcibly to the recol- 
lection of most travellers their d^>arturc from most places 
— ^ded, in tlvs instance, to the screams of a Gb%ek at 
ite^ving only twice* as much as he oughj to have got 
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from the French gentleman, *to whom he had acted as 
servant — and the vociferations of an Armenian trying to 
persuade the French gentleman’s nephew to buy another 
little rusty dagger, when he had already bought four — and 
a duet between myself and an old Turk, who was teach- 
ing me to sing the call to prayers of the Muezzins. Ken- 
tucky alone, serene as usual in the midst of it all, with his 
waterproof cloak on (the same in which he embarked from 
New York,) and his carpet-bag beside him, gave the 
breakfast his serious attention, for which he alone seemed 
to feel any appetite ;ii^s that of the other gentlemen was 
lost in the anxiety excited by the non-arrival of the pass- 
ports, a delay resulting solely from the.captiousness of the 
civil authorities, although it might have caused us serious 
inconvenience. At last they arrived^in due form; the 
screaming Greek was all but kicked down stairs by 

Monsieur de B , the Amfenian became silent because 

Monsieur dc B ’s nephew did buy the dagger, tlielast 

bar of my wonderful duet was abruptly hurried over; and 
with all these impediments we succeeded in being on 
board several hours too soon. 

It was a little Austrian steamer, that we were to go in as 
far as Galatz; and one half of its not very ample deck had 
been railed off for the use of the Moslem passengers, whose 
numbers, greatly ex^jeeded ours. ^Thcy were all insfelled 
already, and quite comfortable, for each man had his own 
carpet and his own pipe, and seemed quite unconscious of the 
presence of his neighbour, though they were so closely 
wedged together that to us nothing was visible but 9 com- 
pact mass of turbans. The passenge]CS soon collected on 

board: Madame T and her brother arrived, and the 

Greek professor'was also there; thS mad doctor, to our in- 
finite joy, had apparently had enougji of the sea notwith- 
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standing his specific, and had remained at Constantinople; 

Monsieur de B and Monsieur Ernest were the only 

two of the French party who took the route by the 
Danube; and Kentucky alone was left of the Americans 
to do the honours of that nation. Late in the afternoon 
we weighed anchor, just as a light mist which had hung 
over us all the morning rolled back from the city, and dis- 
played it in the full light of the evening sun; as though 
she had unveiled herself that our last look might see her 
in all her beauty, Kke a friend who wears a smile at part- 
ing, that we may not remember hii^rountenance only in 
sadness. 

The distance from Constantinople to the Black Sea, 
which is only twenty miles, was achieved by our Ifttle 
steamer a\: a pace ^yhich left uo no time to admire again 
the scenery we had seen to so much^ advantage when 
coasting slowly along in oifr little caique, and which is 
iriBee^ the only way by which the exquisite changes of 
landscape this little space contains can be thoroughly 
appreciated. We stopped for a moment near the sultan’s 
palace, when our attention was irresistibly arrested by the 
solemn performance of the Turkish sentinel, who was 
parading to and fro on a narrow strip of glaring stones, 
close to the water’s edge. I am profoundly ignorant on 
the Sibject of all military manoeuvre, but it struck Ine 
that there was something peculiarly ludicrous in the 
whole appearance and proceeding of this functionary, who 
looked as though heVould only be tempted to face an 
enemy ^because he was too lazy to run away. First, he 
wore slippers, and hugged his bayonet to his bosom as 
though it were a baby; and then his evolutions were so 
very elaborate, as he mift*ched at a slow jo^-trot to the end 
of his station, ifAiere he seemed to present arms to some 
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unseen dignitary, and then facing round, set off again 
witli the most curious hop I ever saw. 

Passing rapidly along the shore, where lie the quiet, 
smiling villages of Therapia and Buyukdere, we swept on 
to the gate of the Euxine, where a change of scene awaited 
us which 'the most vivid imagination could scarce have 
anticipated. This narrow entrance is formed by two 
jutting promontories, which at a little distance seem 
almost to meet each other, each crowned with its for- 
tified castles. In that of Europe, named Romelihessar, a 
great part of the Jaj^issarics were killed; a tliousand, they 
say, in a day. 

Scarcely had wc passed between those points, when they 
closed upon us, shutting out not oflly the fair Bosphorus with 
its quiet scenes of sunny boauty, but cvjn, as it sebmed, the 
summer also, whose smiles lit up their loveliness so well; for 
wc plunged at once into as angry a sea as ever tossed its foam 
into the face of heaven, and in half an hour after wc wt*l:e 
in the midst of a scene so wintry and desolate, that the 
very recollection of sunshine and flowery landscapes in 
repose, could not but fade before it: the serene blue sky 
we were to see no moye, had given place to a heavy pall 
of black and lowering clouds, across which a chilT blast 
was sweeping in violent gusts; instead of bright, gardens 
and stilly waters, notjiing was to be seen but a wildfemess 
of boiling surge, vi^here the waves were lashing themselves 
to a degree of impetuous fury I have never seen equalled. 
The horizon was bounded by the lo^ range of hills dimly 
seen in the dense mist, and behifld which hung as it were 
a curtain of thick darkness, where ^the sheet lightning 
flashed at intervals, like the smile of the Storm in triumph 
of its coming victory. • 

The captainof our steamer, who did notin the least conceal 
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from us that we were likely tb have a tremendous night, told 
us that the Black Sea was well qualified in this expressive 
term, by which it is known in all languages, as he had 
sailed on it for many years, and never yet seen its inhos- 
pitable waters in repose. In the winter it is a most perilous 
undertaking to attempt crossing it, forty or fiftywessels on 
an average being lost every year; and in summer there is 
always at the very least so turbulent and unpleasant a swell, 
that he himselfi who had crossed the Atlantic without any 
inconvenience, never failed to feel unwell. 

We were destined, however, to*a y^; more unfavourable 
reception. As we got fairly out of sight of land, everything 
grew ominous of coming warfare. Just at nightfall a vivid 
flash of lightning suddenly tore asunder the huge black 
curtain Which seemed to hang ijiotionless against the sky; 
and from the vast rent the liberated tcfhpest came thun- 
dering forth, all fire and fu^y, and rushed howling over 
the agitated sea, maddening the convulsed waters till 
spray, and foam, and rain, became one wild confusion, and 
our little vessel shook and shivered as the billows wreathed 
themselves around it, and dashed down raging on its 
deck. A scene more fiercely desola^ could not well be con- 
ceived : the mournful howling of the wind, and the roaring 
of the ocean, whose breast it was tearing up, made a savage 
musirfialtogether, which was as awful^as it was sublime; 
and the violent pitching* of the ship rendered it scarce pos- 
sible to distinguish the black flying rack above from the 
yet blacker mass of sur^e below. When matters came to this 
crisis, of course all went* below, excepting the motionless 
Ti^rks; and certainly, if the storm were sublime above, it 
was most ludicrous in its effects down-stairs. There was a 
continued and involuntary polka- dancing on the part oflhe 
most sedate pasasngers;^ chairs and tables careering fran- 
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tically to and fro; with a confused din consisting of lamen- 
tations in Turkish, anathemas in Greek, angry inutterings 
of misery in French, abrupt and comprehensive groans in 
German, and over all the piteous voice of Kentucky, giving 
a prettyfegood guess that he had never been so wretched be- 
fore. From the ladies’ cabin (which I entered head fore- 
most, after having been thrown down-stairs by one lurch of 
the vessel, violently flung under the table in the saloon by 
another, and jerked out again before any one had time to 
help me) every article of furniture had been removed; and 
mingled invocationsttp St. Nicholas and the Prophet, rose 
from various agitated teaps in the several corners. After 
knocking my head on the four sides of the room, I was 
precipitated into a berth, where I was destined to pass the 
night clinging to the wall, lest I shojjld fall out and be 
compelled to contihue this violent exercise. 

The storna never abated during the interminable hours, 
till daylight; and although I* do not suppose any oilfe 
slept in the whole vessel, the sufferers at last became quite 
passive, and nothing was to be heard but an occasional 
groan. Directly below me, an unfortunate lady was ex- 
tended on a mattress op the floor, which was inlaid with 
polished wood: every time the vessel rolled, the mattress 
and its burden slid down the room to the opposite wall, 
where the lady received a violent blow on the head f and 
then, as the ship righted again, returned slowly to their 
place. There was a species of fascination in this slow tor- 
ture, which occupied me the whole flight; and such was 
the state to which we were all reduced, that although the 
lady who thus helplessly acted the p^rt of a living pen- 
dulum was my own mother, I lay composedly watching 
her sail away t<5 the other side, aiM waited till she should 
come back and knock her head, without even making an 
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eflfort to relieve her. Daylight brought no improvement 
in our position, and I alone had strengtii enough left to 
creep up on deck. I managed to crawl round to offer my 
assistance to the inmates of the respective Serths before I 
left the room ; but I received no other answer fioin any, 
than an entreaty that I would put a speedy termination *to 
their existence. I could not adopt so violent a measure, 
though I felt that my own demise would have been a relief: 
so I left them to their miseries, and with much difficulty 
crept up on deck, where I was dragged to a pile oi* cushions 
laid out for me by a sailor; and therj J sank, to move no 
more all day, catching a glimpse in my passage across the 
deck of the compact mass of turbans waving to and fro, 
with an instinctive consciousness that each individual Turk 
was sea-sick. ^ < 

The scene was not the less dreary that the light of day 
had risen over it, and a cold’, piercing blast shrieked most 
dfematly among the sails, wliich they had vainly J)ut up 
to try and steady the ship. Throughout the whole of that 
long day it continued thus. None of the other passen- 
gers came from below; and as I lay half asleep, half 
awake, on the deck, every now ^nd then the scenes we 
had been in the midst of only yesterday, rose up before 
me — the golden city sparkling in sunshine, the bird-peopled 
gard^hs, the soft rippling waters; till a groat cold w£fve, 
plunging into the vessel and drenching me with foam, re- 
called me to the contrasted reality, and showed me the 
black, boiling sea, anft wild tempestuous sky. 

In the afternoon we lay-to for half an hour, opposite 
to.the town of Var^a, so celebrated in the Balkan war 
as having stood a siege of six months against an enormous 
Bossian force. It is sc stormy a roadsteS.d, that I could 
only obtain a glimpse of it by clinging to the side of the 
ship for "a few minutes as we reeled to and fro; but 
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this cursory glance was sufficient to show me so poor and 
wretched-looking a town, that I could not conceive how a 
single troop of cavalry should not have been sufficient to 
demolish it at once : yet I am told that this immense army, 
which, though it sustained considerable loss in the march 
across the Balkan, had yet an enormous force, sat down 
before it for many months. 

There were several Russian vessels lying round us, with 
all their rigging seemingly in the trimmest order ; but I knew 
how far to trust to the flourishing appearance which Russia 
gives to all her navi! appurtenances, from a little circum- 
stance which occurred not long since in Athens. Wc had 
gone on board a Russian corvette, and l^d greatly admired, 
pot only the neatness and order everywhere displayed, but 
the attention which seemeito be bestowed on the comfort of 
thesailors, as their neat hammockswereall ranged round the 
deck just as in anEnglish'ship. Shortly after, a Russian lady, 
a friend of ours, went a voyage in this same ship, and re- 
turned long before the time she had originally intended, 
because she was so utterly disgusted with the misery and ill- 
treatment of the unfortunate crew. The hammocks were 
a mere sham, got up fcg: show; and her description of the 
want of cleanliness and comfort, and the*barbarous punish- 
ments daily administered, was most dreadful. The^wind 
becarne ^ivourablc aj soon as we left Varna, but the night 
was not the less tempestuous; and I was very glad there 
was nothing to be seen before the darkness set in, as it was 
quite impossible to stand upright. 


# • Maj 12tli. 

When I once more tottered on deck this morning, I 
found we were \iot above twenty^niles from the Danube. 
Of the seven mouths of this important river, that by which 
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we were about to enter belongs to Russia, who, in the late 
treaty entered into with Austria, modestly gave up the 
other six, and reserved to herself the only one of these 
channels which is practicable for large vessels. 

At nine o’clock we reached the small desolate town of 
Fanal, whose lighthouse, both by night and by day, is a very 
beacon of hope to all the unfortunate victims of the Black 
Sea, as it stands at the entrance of the Danube; and sail- 
ing in amongst a number of vessels of all nations, which 
were anchored there, we at last, to our infinite satisfaction, 
glided from amidst these turbulent winters on to the broad 
bosom of this stupendous river. At the opening it is of im- 
mense breadth, an4 for some time we could scarce distin- 
guish the muddy banks from the muddy waters, all was sq« 
completefy of the ,8ame uniform hue; but gradually, as 
we passed rapidly on, and fairly entered the^delta of the 
Danube, we found ourselves in a magnificent stream, which 
wSs rolling calmly down between Moldavia and Bessarabia. 
It mattered little, however, what name we gave to the 
shores on either side, for the land scarcely rose above the 
level of the water, and consisted of a never-ending range 
of flat swamps, filled with reeds oft a dark brown colour, 
and lialf-overflowed. 

The same unvarying miserable prospect followed us the 
whole day, enlivened only by a most p^lpableand character- 
istic proof of the Russian dominion, which met us every half 
league. Placed on the edge of the river, sometimes on the 
swamp, and more often altogether in the water, at each of 
these statedintGrvals,8toodalittlewretchedhut, which, when 
w^first saw it, we covld not believe was actually destined to 
be the habitation of a human being in the midst of this pes- 
tilential marsh; but on Approaching nearer," we found that 
a sentry-box was placed in front of it, in which stood a 
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miserable-looking Cossack, up to the knees in water, with 
his spear erect, which he duly elevated as we passed him. 
There would have been something extremely ludicrous in 
the appearance of these poor creatures, keeping guard on 
a bed of mud, with all proper formality, and with the 
full military accoutrements, were not their fate, in actual 
fact, so very pitiable. 

They form a line, posted at regular distances, a consider- 
able way up the river, and are relieved every six months; 
but six months of existence, half drownfed in an unwhole- 
some bog, which ‘^kctually exhales pestilence, generally 
proves fatal to the strongest, and very few survive the 
allotted term. One after another is takc/i ill and dies in this 
dreary solitude, without a living being near them— their 
miserable fate unknown uirtil their successor arrives, when 
the dead body is tfirown out of the wretched hut, and the 
living victim installed in its stead. Certainly, wherever in 
our wanderings wc have met with the slightest trace of the 
Russian dominion, we have found it stamped with the same 
perfect indifference to all human suffering, and careless 
•wasilbf human life: and these melancholy wretches were 
the only living things we saw. 

The whole of our first day on this much vaunted river was 


through as desolate a wastcas could be imagined : nothing to 
be seen a wide c^jtent of marshj ground, without a tree 


or shrub to enliven the dismal prospect. On the Moldavian 


side a few fishing huts were occasional^ to be descried, seem- 
ingly deserted by their inmates, and towards evening a 
slight rise was perceptible in the country; but, night 


closed in before any distinct change -had taken place in 
the landscape : nevertheless, although to any one descend- 
ing the river this portion of it mfist app^r most dismal, 
to those who, like ourselves, had escaped, all bruised 
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and weary, from the horrors of the Black Sea, it would 
certainly appear, as it did to us, the most charming of 
scenes. The luxury of sailing quietly on the smooth roll- 
ing waters was, indeed, so great, that we looked forward 
to the seventeen days we were to pass in a similar manner 
until we reached Vienna, with the greatest delight; though, 
before we contrasted it with our late miseries, we had 
feared it might prove rather tedious, as we were to be on 
quarantine a greater part of the way. Happily, the re- 
striction does not'extend to the Turkish shore, and we an- 
ticipate much amusement in landing^Bonstantly, when we 
shall come to somewhat firmer ground than that now 
around us. Even the Turks, who, I positively aver, 
during our three days’ storm remained every one of them 
sitting upright, cross-legged, ^^and perfectly motionless, 
seemed quite lively, and began to comb out their beards 
in the most sprightly manner. However, when I went 
politely to inquire after their health, in the usual panto- 
mimic manner, they simultaneously shook their fists in the 
direction of the Black Sea, with an angry howl, which 
was most expressive. m 


• May 13th. 

The first sight which presented itself this morning was 
the town of Galatz, before which wg^ had anchored in the 
night, and Icould notwell imagine any place more perfectly 
uninviting in appearance. We could not, of course, land, 
as we were in quarantine ; but the view from the river was 
of a n^jturc to render us very passive under the privation. 
Af confused mass of wretched-looking buildings, mostly 
of wood, sloping down to the water, and divided by un- 
paved streets shimming in liquid mud, was the aspect in 
which this, the principal port of Moldavia, appeared to us; 
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and the poor puny-looking inhabitants, small In stature, 
and enervated seemingly by the unhealthy climate, did 
not tend to enliven this scene, as they splashed to and fro, 
clad from head to foot in their brown woollen garments. 
I must say, even ^before this journey, we were not very 
favourably disposed towards either Wallachia or Moldavia, 
being intimately acquainted with the peculiarities of both 
these countries, from the close intercourse which subsists 
between them and Greece. There is a regular impor- 
tation to Athens every year of young Wallachian ladies 
who have arrived a A marriageable age; and ample means 
are thus afforded us of an insight into their manners and 
customs. • 

The city of Bucharest, large, rich, and prosperous, is, 
perhaps, of all the towns •which havc^bcen rendered by 
fashionable vices Sic very nest of corruption, the most 
utterly detestable, from the extentof depravation to yrhich 
society has tliere attained. The mania of the upper classes 
of its inhabitants, who are extremely wealthy, is to imitate 
Paris and the Parisians in everything, which they attempt 
by exaggerating even the vices of tliat corrupt city and 
its gay inhabitants ; thty resort to every species of luxury 
and dissipation, and are constantly making a display of 
their riches in the worst possible taste; disdaining to^rive 
with lcs£i,than four lyrses to their ^audy carriages, along 
the streets soaked with mud, and laid with beams of wood 
and rough stones. Gambling, and similar propensities, 
absorb all the young men so completely, that even the 
most improvident parents could not venture to coi^sign a 
daughter to their hands; and they aiet therefore obliged H;o 
* seek husbands for them elsewhere, which accounts for the 
yearly cargo that arrives at Athens. % 

There isu regular system of negdtigtlon for the arrange- 
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ment of these marriages, which is carried on and terminated 
by some intermediate person, without the parties ever meet- 
ing at all. Pecuniary considerations arc of course the basis 
to the whole affair; some shrewd and obliging old lady in 
Greece proposes the young girl, or rather her portion,^ to 
various eligible persons, and consigns her to the highest 
bidder. The settlements are made, the trousseau ordered, 
the marriage announced, and then the bride arrives from 
Wallachia, and sees her fiance for the first time. Strange 
to say, this hatefifl mode of bargaining generally produces 
very happy matches. It is extremel/rare that the persons 
most interested make any objection to each other when they 
meet : the only instance which came to my knowledge, was 
the case of a couple who are now a perfect picture ot 
conjugal felicity, r ‘ 

A marriage had been negotiated, in the raanper described, 
between a Greek high in office and a Wallachian lady of 
considerable wealth; the whole affair had been concluded, 
and they were to meet for the first time at Syra, where the 
bride had to perform her quarantine. Now it so chanced 
that the gentleman was, without exception, the plainest man 
in Athens, and the young lady noted in all Bucharest for her 
deficiency in good looks. The first meeting took place in 
the I^^azaretto ; and they approached the rails which divided 
them, with the anxious look of scruriny with which they 
could not fail to examine the future husband and wife; but 
they had no sooner caught a glimpse of each other, than 
both started back with a cry of horror, and fled, exclaiming 
“Jamais! jamais This first demonstration of natural 
fefeling did not, however, in the slightest degree, interfere 
with the ultimate arrangements; the lady’s father was not 
at all disposed tQ give the gentleman back his word ; the gen- 
tlcnian himself reflected that the lady’s portion* was all the 
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higher for her personal deficiencies,^ and the bride was con- 
soled by the promise of a wedding-dress from Paris: so 
the match was concluded, and they are now the happiest 
couple I know. 

The society of Yassy, the capital of Moldavia is, I believe, 
much in the same style as thatof Bucharest, but the climate 
is more agreeable, the town is cleaner, and the country 

roimd it pre-eminently beautiful. Madame T told 

me, that it is on all sides surrounded bymagnificent forests 
and large tracts of wooded land. She left us to-day, along 
with her brother and the Greek professor, in order to pro- 
ceed thither overland from Galatz, having first to per- 
form her quarantine in the Lazaretto hepre, which is a dismal 
looking building in the middle of the river. Wo had our 
choice of landing there wkh her, to w^it the arrival of the 
steamer in its doWward course, which goes no further 
than Galatz, and will immediately return with us;^or of 
remaining on board of our present vessel, and goihg on 
with it to Ibrail, ^vhere it has to land some cargo. 

We preferred the latter course, and were soon ^undcr 
weigh again, with our reduced complement of passengers, 
consisting now only of ihose who are going on all the way 
— the two Frenchmen, two or three Germans, andourselves. 
Ibrail, formerly a Turkish fortress, is now the ..prigpipal 
fortoT Wallachia; agdi had an opportunity of acquiring 
a great deal of information respecting it from a pretty 
little Perote, whose home it was, and Who had come with 
us from Constantinople to rejoin her husband there. It 
seems a populous and flourishing little town, and ,I was 
greatly amused with her pompous account of the extreme 
civilisation of its society, which consists chiefly of mer- 
chants, who ciport from it the* com lyith which this 
country is so abundantly supplied. • ^hey have great pre- 

Q 
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tensions, apparently, to reiSnement, and consider them- 
selves quite Europeanised. But there seems to me some- 
thing extremely absurd in the attempts of the good inha- 
bitants of this remote little Wallachian town, unknown to 
most people beyond the swamp where it is embedded, to 
keep themselves on a level with other countries, as far at 
least as their follies and vanities are concerned; trying to 
follow up their fashionable amusements, and expensive 
absurdities in dress, &c., and, of course, by the most ridi- 
culous exaggeraticfti. Their intercourse with Bucharest 
facilitates this unfortunate ambition. ^ 

Certainly, were it not for the ultimate diffusion of good 
which is likely to aijse from the means of communication 
being opened between a ^mi-barbarous country and other 
nations, I should bq disposed to consider them but so many 
channels for conveying poison from land^to land, for I have 
always remarked, that the first influences received are essen- 
tially bad. The necessity of an increased facility of inter- 
course for the propagation of the Gospe\ is, of course, an 
all-su:l^ient motive to induce us to hasten this universal 
work by every means in our power; but I have never failed 
to perceive, that the first step of ci'^ilisation is to be traced 
in the reception by poor human nature, so rich a soil for a 
pernicious seed, of the gay and fascinating vices, the crimes 
that walk forth in the nopn-dayinour proudest cities, decked 
in a gilding and tinsel that renders their form more hideous. 

The French language, sadly mangled it is true, is now 
universal in Wallacliia and Moldavia; but at Ibrail, my 
little frjend told me, it was still rather more rare, Wal- 
laohian and Lyric rbeing yet more generally spoken. 
When we reached the town itself, we found, that if it were 
worth seeing, v|e werel not to have that gratification, as 
it lies behind a rangp of sandy heights, leaviqg nothing 
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visible from the river but a few corn warehouses of wood, 
where a number of half-cliid Bulgarians were occu|)icd in 
transferring the grain to the numerous vessels — Turkish, 
Russian, and others, which lay awaiting it. The Danube 
is^in high flood at this moment, and it carried us back to 
Galatz with a rapidity very difierent from the tedious pro- 
gress upwards against the current; indeed, the late inunda- 
tions have been so violent, that it is not impossible we may 
be delayed; and they have caused the waters of this stu- 
pendous stream to be so widely dispersed, that all the 
grandeur is lost which such a volume rushing down would 
naturally have produced. 

A chill, gloomy evening set ii^ as we took up our station 
once more near the Eazaretto of Galatz. Mud is so much * 
the distinguishing^charact^risticof WaSachia, that it seems 
to pervade ^ery thing. The very sky looks muddy, and, 
ever since we entered the Danube, has been of a dulkbro\yn 
colour, though there are neither clouds nor rain. I was 
leaning over the side of the steamer, watching the sluggish 
waves of a similar hue, as they rippled up against side, 
when my attention was attracted by an indistinct object 
floating slowly towardsMs with the current. From tlie mo- 
ment I perceived it, my eyes became fixed on it with a sort 
of instinctive horror, as it came nearer and nearer, ^nd at 
last got ijntangled ii^ the paddle-wheel directly below me ; 
then it turned slowly with the undulating movement of the 
dark waters, and I saw distinctly, ir^the dim twilight, the 
white ghastly face of a corpse. My exclamation drew the 
attention of the captain, who, seeing what it was, gave , 
orders that it should be disengaged froig the wheel and 
drawn out of the water. Two or three of the sailors went 
down into the boat for that purpose, ftnd had already 
lifted up 4;he lifeless mass, whefi •the wet hair falling 
. . Q2 
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back revealed a frightful gash on the temple, which 
showed, beyond doubt, that the body was that of a mur- 
dered man. No sooner did he ascertain this, than the 
captain ordered them instantly to throw it back into the 
water untouched, which was accordingly done. I asked 
the reason of what seemed to me a most unfeeling pro- 
ceeding; and he then told me, that it was to avoid the 
slightest apparent implication for himself, in an affair which 
might possibly come before the tribunals of the country. 
He seemed not alone in his dread of this risk; for when 
I Ibund him determined to take no measures for ensuring 
a quiet grave to one who had died so cruel a death, I 
returned to watch the helpless corpse, as it floated on to- 
' wards the, numerous vessels which l&y further down; its 
progress was in likoimanner arrefeted by the chains or l opes 
of each one, and from all it met with a similar reception. 
L^se an unwelcome guest, silently imploring hospitality, 
it seemed to pass from the one to the other; and when all 
had rejected it, I saw it drift on and on, a poor passive wan- 
derer, ||p seek its rest elsewhere: nor could 1 wonder that, 
in countries where the living are treated as though they 
had no feeling, the dead should ctill less be objects of 
consideration. ^ 

W<^,are obliged always to go below before the sun 
sets, at present, to avoid the deadly , vapours whjch rise, 
towards evening, from the damp ground on all sides 
of us, absolutely laden with agues and fevers. Two 
very faintly shining candles are all that arc given in our 
^ common sitting-room to ligfit us in our various occu- 
parions; and these Kentucky draws on each side of him, 
while he studies a singularly incorrect and truly American 
road-book, so thrt the rest of the party are*obligedtohave 
recourse tP and ‘Conversation. We wore greatly 
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amused to-night by the appearance of a little Hungarian 
count, who had come with us from Smyrna, but whom we 
had not seen since we left Constantinople. I positively 
did not recognise him: he used to have a very sufficient 
supply of curly hair, and now he appeared with a silk 
handkerchief sentimentally twisted round what was evi- 
dently the baldest of heads. His solution of the mystery 
was very ’ absurd. At Constantinople he had gone to a 
Turkish barber, for the purpose of having his moustaches 
and whiskers arranged ; but having befen unable to explain 
altogether what h8 wanted, the Turk had chosen to judge 
for himself what was necessary, and had deliberately laid 
hold of him, along with two of hi^ assistants, and had 
shaved his head completely, in spite of all his resistance. , 
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Scenes on Shore— Bulgarian Workmen — ^Natives of Gaktsi— Present State of 
Moldavia — Bulgaria — Ikgradation — The Piedmontese Captain — Ar- 
rangements fhr our Comfort— Pra=;autious taken against the American and the 
« Musqnitoes — Galatz by Night— The Voyage up the River continued — The 
Wilderness \jf Waters — Monotonous Dreayness of LandscajK? — The Captain’s 
Story— The Deformed Weutenant — Unexpected Sqpne of Beauty— Gradual 
Improvement on the Bulgarian Shore — The Floods — The Drowned Villages — 
Hirsova — 'J’races of the Balkan Campaign — Signs of Hubitfir'ion — Character- 
istics of Turkey — The Danube asserts its Claim to Beauty — Pelicans — Buffa- 
V)cs — The Turkish Sup[)or — An Original — Night. 


May 14th. 

The restrictions of the quarantine render it very diffi- 
cult to obtain mucli personal information of any place 
visited under its ban, yet even then there always are 
little Indications which give an insight into the spirit of 
the country. This morning, I sat some time on the 
deckjVatching a party of Bulgarian workmen, who were 
clearing out a part of the harbour, and I could not help 
being struck by the Russian-like despotism with which 
the overseer drove thbm to and fro by means of a heavy 
stick. Though we hold no communication with the 
* shore, we are quite, near enough to distinguish by their 
distinctive peculiarities the different nations to which 
the persons belong who are passing to ‘and fro. The 
Moldavians, actual inhabitants of the town, ha%e a heavy, 
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loutish appearance, which corresponds with what I have 
heard of tlic state of intellectual degradation of the 
lower classes in these provisoes. They arc plunged in 
an ignorance as sad as it is hopeless; for what can we 
look for, where it is the policy of those who might en- 
lighten them, to keep them in darkness? The natives 
of the opposite shore, Bulgarians and Silistrians, have 
something almost savage in their appearance and man- 
ners; there seems more of natural intelligence in their 
countenances, though their moral conclition is not the less 
one of helpless aUindoliment to all the rude propensities 
of their nature. 

Indeed, from what I have been tol^, if we exclude those 
larger towns whose commercial br political connexion with 
other countries has rendered a certain ^degree of enlighten- 
ment unavoidable, Turkey is a land of moral darkness, 
which it is strange as well as painful to think, should fbrm 
one in the scale of European countries. The influeneef of 
such a creed as Mahomedanism on the lower orders is, and 
must necessarily be, most pernicious; their mind, totally 
uncultivated, cannot comprehend or apply the doctrines 
on which it is foundgd, whose primary basis, at least, is 
the same as that from which all religions, however cor- 
rupted, take their rise; whilst they avail themselves of all 
that licence to crime, which renders it so apt as ^ moral 
thraldom to human nature, and so powerful an agent in 
the spread of evil. Again, the form in which Christianity 
appears in this coimtry is but tdb much calculated to 
produce all these fatal eifects which make the truth mis- 
represented, often more hurtful thait the falsehood openly* 
detestable. • 

Our day wits spent in gleaning what^musement or in- 
formatioi^ we could from the proceedings of the people on 
shore, and in the ships around us.; although our steamer 
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has arrived, they have to remove all the cargo, which will 
prevent her sailing before night. 

We went on board in the evening, somewhat anxious 
to examine our future abode for so many days, as we do 
not change again till we reach Orsova; but we have every 
reason to be satisfied with our accommodation, and above 
all with our captain, a good old man, Piedmontese by 
birtli, whose countenance is the most prepossessing that 
can be imagined, and who shows already an anxiety for 
our comfort in etery way, which is quite unexampled. 
The steamer is small, and of the ]feculil.r construction best 
suited to stem the strong current, and follow all the wind- 
ings and ti^rnings of the river; which is the reason of the 
change being made here*^ with our former vessel, more 
suited to Ihe very different navigation of the Black Sea. 
The interior is entirely devoted to the accommodation of 
the passengers; my mother and I, being the only ladies, 
have one large room, whilst the gentlemen are expected 
to arrange themselves amicably in a similar apartment, 
which, in the day-time, becomes our common sitting- 
room. As our comfort for so long a period is of some 
importance, strong measures have been taken against the 
invasion of the musquitocs, who are beginning to appear 
in vc^ ominous clouds; and it has been distinctly stipu- 
lated that Kentucky is jiot to sleep pn the tabl^ during 
dinner. 

We went to take a last look of Galatz before we retired, 
as we shall weigh anchor before daylight. If it looked 
already an uncomfortable habitation in the day-time, it 
certainly is not so lees in the cold raw twilight, with the 
vapour rising round the wet houses, and the darkness of 
the streets rendered visible here and there by the light of 
tho lantejns, by whos^ aid the inhabitants were trying to 
steer their course through the mud.^ 
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May 15th. 

Wc had sailed during the night; and once more stop- 
ping at Ibrail to take in goods, we then fairly commenced 
our progress up this vast and magnificent stream. The 
scene with which we found ourselves surrounded this 
morning, after a quiet and comfortable night, was cer- 
tainly as new as it was striking. We were gliding slowly 
through the midst of a huge track of voters, which it was 
scarce possible to imagine was formed only by a river, 
fon the dreadful inundations of this wifiter have swollen 
it to such an extend, th^ the opposite boundary is only at 
times discernible; indeed, we might have imagined our- 
selves out at sea, but for the calm Ufelessness and dull 
monotony of colouring which pervaded the whole* of^ this 
vast extent, and was an' utter contrast Jbo the freshness of 
hue and ceaseless restlessness of the moon-haunted ocean. 
The* sluggishness of the current rendered the actual^move- 
ment of this leaden mass scarce perceptible; and it was. 
only to be distinguished by the undulating rise and fall 
of the interminable forests of tall reeds, which clothed in 
unvarying sameness the low prairie lands of the Bulgarian 
shore, along which we were coasting. 

Up to the present time a desert had been inseparably 
connected in my mind with a boundless plain of burning 
sand, a scorching siyi revelling in a sky intensely pure, 
whose cloudlessness is painfully monotonous ; but never, 
I think, did we receive an impression of a solitude so utter 
and so desolate as during the long (fay when we travelled 
on and on through this wilderness of lifeless waters, ever 
the same; not a sign of human habitation, not a trace* of 
vegetation beyond the floating islands reeds we passed 
at times, where*numberles8 pelicaifs wer(^ stalking to and 
fro in seareh of the small fish oip Tyhich they live. The 
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sky would seem to sympathise with this dreary region, 
which has, as it were, an atmosphere peculiar to itself; for 
alUiough there is not a single actual cloud, the sun is 
altogether obscured, and a dull, leaden vapour hangs low, 
like a thick veil over the heavens. The stillness and the 
sameness of this scene, through which our steamer moved, 
the only living thing, was unvaried throughout the whole 
day. We were completely isolated from aU mankind 
on the broad bosom of the Danube, as on the trackless 
ocean, or on the boundless desert. , 

Happily it is not so much froA the* outward landscape, 
especially if it be unconnected with historical facts, that we 
are to draw the advantages to be derived from travelling, as 
from the new view of human life which the constant inter- 
course with the diperent nations affords, and the continual 
matter for thought and reflection which is almost hourly 
presented, in opportunities of judging by individuals of the 
various effects of different religions and modes of education 
on the one human nature. Thus the members of our little 
community on board, small as it is, furnish us not only 
with amusement, but also with food for serious reflection. 

From the character and histoiy of our excellent old 
captain alone, a deep lesson is to be drawn; the extreme 
benevolence and goodness of his countenance, as well as 
his really paternal anxipty for the conjfort of his passengers, 
had already struck us all very much. In the course of 
the afternoon he asked me if I would come to his little 
cabin, and look through his books for any thing that 
could .amuse me. I found he had a well-stocked library 
of«standard works in various languages, but the Bible, in 
his native Italian, was conspicuous on the table. He 
began to talk about these books, and to tell what good 
companjens they had. been ^to him in his solitude ; then he 
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gradually was led on to tell me all his story ; and the purity of 
principle, joined to a simplicity of expression, ^^nch formed 
in him so rare a combination, was soon accounted for. 

Ho had had a happy fate, this good old man, after a 
youth filled up far too much with all the changes and 
vicissitudes to which a Piedmontese sailor was liable, 
to have had much time for reflection. He had, some fifteen 
years ago, been placed on this station captain of a little 
trading vessel, before the navigation lof the Danube by 
steamers had been established. A life mbre utterly solitary 
could not be ima^nedf than this had been from that 
period till within the last few years, when his promotion 
to the command of a steamer brought him in contact 
sometimes with passengers like burselvcs. His onljr re- , 
source was books^ and when he begai^to read,*he begun 
also to think. He* read the Bible; and, far removed from 
all sects and flashing names and controversies, with none 
to ask him whether he were of Paul or of Apollos, he drew 
from it a pure, primitive, unfettered Christianity, which, 
though so palpably the true spirit of the Gospel, is often 
rarest where most a fair show is made. During the long 
years he has passed i^jolated from his fellow* creatures, 
breathed on by no baneful influence from a world which 
would instil its corruption even into things divine, hearing 
nothing of contending churches (jr human forms, lie has 
become rooted and settled in a holy, humble, fruitful 
faith, which is the very essence of ^eace, the only source 
of an indestructible joy on earth. 

His religion has not been untried. Without fapily or 
friends, or home beyond this little room, ten feet squareyin * 
which I was seated — cut off from all human Sypipathy, he has 
never for one Hour ceased to be pferfectljf contented and 
happy. Hig isthe Christianity which colours every wordand 
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action in life, and he has daily by his side at least one witness 
to his faithftilness : his crew consists of a few sailors, and one 
only officer as his subordinate. This lieutenant is a poor 
unfortunate creature, who had become frightfully crippled by 
some accident, and whose service would always have been 
rejected by every one; and indeed was so, until our good 
captain chose him as his companion on board of his own 
ship, where he ha^^ kept him for years, refusing to dismiss 
him when his incapacity is represented by others, and con- 
tinuing to pay hfe salary while he quietly performs all his 
duty himself, A smart English midshipman might j)er- 
haps feel amused at seeing a first lieutenant go about on 
crutches, but it w^s in reality a sight calculated to inspire 
a reverential admiration; for the delicate kindness with 
which the captaii^gave the poor cripple little easy duties 
to perform, that he might not perceive how perfectly use- 
less he was, was really beautiful. 

The day passed very quickly, listening to this noble old 

man’s history. Monsieur de B also did not fail to 

vary its monotony, by flinging himself two or three times 
headlong down the cabin stairs — a mode of descent to 
which he is particularly addicted, by an “ inconcevable 
guignon,” as he himself good-humouredly says. Towards 
evening, we were seated below, when Monsieur Ernest, 
whose enthusiasm is sp genuine that^it is quite admissible, 
came flying down, exclaiming, ‘*Come up on deck, come 
up quickly!” We asked what was to be seen. “ Des 
arbres! du soleil! de la verdure!” he shouted; and as 
these, were all bright things, which the darkness and 
tempest of the Black Sea, and the mud and mist of 
Wallachia, h§d welbnigh blotted from our memory, we , 
gladly obeyed this suibmons, and hurrieiT on deck. There 
we did indeed find, that nature will not long be denied 
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her own most glorious privilege of beauty; which proves 
her so eloquently the creation of love, since, from the first 
moment of existence to the last, it is an exhaustless source 
of pure, unalloyed enjoyment, even to ^he poorest, most 
ignorant, and wretched of the children of men. 

Nature never fails us: be our sorrows what they may, 
the sunshine will still have a smile for us, though all the 
world looks cold; and if earth have not a tie to which our 
human affections may cling, the fair aspect of the universe 
is still our rich possession. Nor is thiS free treasure of 
every living creature a joy less pure than it is inde- 
structible; for while the teeming glories of earth, and air, 
and sea, and sky, produce on us a sense of pleasure, we 
seek not to analyse it does in fact proceed from the q^ose 
connexion between the visible creation^and the '"invisible 
Creator. His goociiess shines forth in that beauty, even 
as in the soul restored to Him by faith; His beauty 
appears in goodness, the beauty of hUfiness; and these 
things prove that the good and the beautiful are in some 
degree synonymous, since theCrst is, in things inanimate, 
the originator, or more simply the creator, of the second; 
in things intellectual oi spiritual, the second is the outer 
garb or expression of the first. • 

This beautiful nature had called up a little Eden out of 
the dark, waste of w|ters, to gladden our eyes, so weary of 
fogs and mist. A lovely little island was lying on their 
wavcless bosom, thickly wooded with fresh green trees ; no 
longer the sombre children of the East — the dark olive, or 
the cypress, and the palm — ^but tlie poplar, and the, dwarf 
oak, and the graceful willows, sweeping the waters with ' 
their long green branches; and there was grass, rich and 
luxuriant, and wild flowers, of whdse abiiadance wc could 
j udge by the mingled odours they sei^t forth to us. Within 
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this unexpected grove, every wandering bird had found 
a home; and, richer, fuller, more melodious than lever 
before heard them, innumerable nightingales were making 
a sweet concert to the desert waters. The sun, just setting, 
not fierce and terrible, as he had risen and set for us during 
so many past years, but tempered to a mild radiance, had 
burst the heavy mists that hid him from our sight before, 
and sent them floatmg away in wreaths of vapour; whilst 
through this little garden of the desert he sent his long 
golden sunbeams, stealing down to light up the wild grace 
of its uncultured forest, and visit the hermit blossoms in 
their hidden cells. 

It was one of thc^ unexpected scenes of beauty, whose 
unlooked-for appearance ibrmsthe principal charm of tra- 
velling. There workmen of various opinions, even amongst 
the few who stood to gaze on it with us; and th^ sight sug- 
gested^ to the mi«d, how strange must be the feelings of the 
materialist, of hinrwho denies the existence of the Unseen, 
when he suddenly comes, as in journeying over the earth 
he must do repeatedly, upon?lsome wild and unknown spot 
like this, where the illimitable perfections of creation are 
all displayed, combining, in their naarvellous adaptation at 
once to beauty and their use and purpose in the universe, 
to form a lovely scene, which none shall ever behold or 
profit^y, which never ^has been visited by huma];i step, or 
seen by human eye — trees blossoming and bearing fruit, 
that ripens to decay — streams fructifying the soil which 
winds have sown — golden sunsets, and starry nights, hold- 
ing th(}ir pageants in a lifeless solitude ! 

" And are all these things in vain? Is the perfume of the 
myriad flowers wasted, because it brings no grateful fra- 
grance to the huiuan sebSes? and the music of the singing 
birdd anj} whispering ydads, making melody together, but 
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lost, because we bear it not? Ratber, in sucb a scene as 
tbis, where the very spirit of life, and of life organised, is 
breathing forth from the desert, we have to curb the 
imagination, that would seek to detect the rushing of 
angels^ wings in the passing of the breeze, and the 
mingling of spirit- voices with the murmur of the waters; 
but at least we hltve to tremble, that ever such an impious 
thought was given to the world, as tha1|one (Seated thing, 
one flower, one leaf, one fleeting ray o| perfumed breath, 
has ever been in vain. 

* May 16th. 

This morning we were still steering our way through 
a wide expanse of dull, still water; Jbut the Bulgarian 
coast, along which our steamer creeps, assiduously obeying , 
the quarantine regulations* even in th^ heart of* this wil- 
derness, i^apidly Sissuming a most pleasing appearance. 

It is no longed: a mere low swamp; but it rises in long un- 
dulating lines of grassy mounds, where tliere is much luxu- 
riance of vegetation, though totally uncultivated. Of the 
opposite shore we see nothing. My anticipations of the 
magnificence of the Danube, from its great breadth and '' 
body of water, have a^ yet been disappointed, from the 
very exaggeration of these peculiarities; for instead of 
seeming an enormous river, whose great volume is con- 
fined within a certain limit, it ismqre like an insignTlicant 
lake, overflowing its *bouiidaries. The captain, however, 
promises great things for it as we proceed. He tells us 
that the extraordinary flood of ihi» year has done much 
damage; and of this we soon had ample proof, for, as wc 
advanced, we came every now and then to some poor little ^ 
^ village djfowned outright, with only the robfs of the houses 
visible; huge tries tom up by the toots iltift past us; and 
occasionallji those which have made^a more sturdy resist- 
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ance to the curr^fat are to be seen growing out of the 
water. 

Various signs of life gradually begin to invade our 
solitude of waters. We pass numerous small trading 
vessels, making ineffectual efforts to stem the force of the 
stream, on their way to the upper part of the Danube: 
the captain tells us they are sometinJes two months 
engaged in toiling^ on, so great is the strength of the 
current. Our owrj progress is, indeed, extremely slow, 
even with the aid* of steam; and we arc always obliged 
to anchor early in the evening, and remain stationary 
till morning, on account of the dense night-fogs. Early 
in the day a sudden bend in the river brought us, unex- 
pectedly, before the first Human habitation we had seen — 
the little*" picturesque town of Hirsova, perched on a 
rocky height, and embowered in trees and ■^d bmsh- 
wood. Though prettily situated, it is now but a paltry 
village; the town and port having both been destroyed by 
the Russians in the late Balkan campaign, of which, it 
would seem, we are destined to trace the disastrous effects 
Hn our course all along the river. We passed on so rapidly, 
that we could do no more than ^admire the position of 
this, the first inhabited place we have seen in Bulgaria; 
a country so new to us, and so little known, that I shall 
be most impatient to lapd whenever it is possible, in order 
to gain some little insight into its present condition. 

After passing this village, the scene loses almost entirely 
its dreariness of aspect. We kept close to the shore, 
which was rising rapidly in height, and now began to 
' cast a deep shadow in the water; and the banks were 
clothed in a lon^ waving grass, whose refreshing yerdure 
alone was most delightful to the eye, eVen without the 
plea^ng evidence it gives of the richness of thejsoil, which 
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must render this country most productive. Every now 
and then wc came suddenly on a little village half hid 
among the trees, whose neat cottages, covered with creep- 
ing plants, reminded us often of Switzerland; though even 
in the least of them there was always an indication but 
too certain that we were still in Turkey, in the little 
mosque— retaining, however small and shabby, its cha- 
racteristic shape and architecture. i 

We are more likely, I tliink, to coirp to a just estiihate 
of the general state of European Turkey, in this our progress 
through the interior? than we could ever have attained to in 
the larger towns, where so many influences from without 
render it as difficult to ascertain the tjuc moral condition 
of the country, as it is to distinguish the colour of the water . 
when the shadows of the drifting clouds are flittiAg over it. 
Here, in al^J our intercourse with the natives, we only meet 
with those to Vhom no civilisation has taught the first great 
lesson the world loves to inculcate, that speech is given fb 
man to enable liim to concealhis thoughts; and it is wonder- 
ful how much maybe gathered of the every-day workings of 
their systems, both of civil and religious government, from 
the conversation and habits of these people, as well as from 
the mere outward appearance of their villages and lands. 

I entered Turkey disposed to look on it most favour- 
ably ?n every point of view; but J fear I am likely to 
carry away with me* a very difierent opinion of it, one 
which it is painful to entertain, but which not the less 
every little circumstance tends to con^rm. If we rub off 
the flimsy gilding, with which in the more frequented 
quarters many atrocious systems are •concealed, I think ’ 
we may simply and shortly analyse the d^ectacle we are 
* destined to see in this country, so richly gifted by nature, 
as that of ^ despotic and corruptt government, hand in 

B 
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hand with a vile creed, working on a people whose natu- 
ral propensities render them singularly apt for the recep- 
tion of evil. 

We were obliged to drop anchor early this evening on 
account of a strong breeze, combined with the power of 
the current, against which we have perpetually to struggle; 
and we managed to take up our station for the night in a 
very wilderness oi^:e more, although during the whole 
day we had been, 4 -i intervals, passing beneath many towns 
and villages. Of these, Rassova is the only one of any 
importance; but we stopped at nonb, so it was a mere 
passing glance. Our wilderness was, however, no longer 
devoid. of beauty; v^lay under a wooded bank with many 
little fairy islands arouhd us, all covered with green 
bushes, whose very wildness and want of cultivation were 
their principal charm; the Danube, 'too, begins to give 
itself some river-like graces, now no longer Appearing al- 
most stagnant, but winding round those isolated gardens 
with a gentle movement and a slight murmur. 

The difficulty which the traveller will always feel in 
divesting himself, wherever he may happen to wander, of 
his acquired habits and tastes — hia own peculiar shade of 
the artificial being with which society invests us all — 
often produces contrasts that are extremely ludicrous, be- 
tween the savage natuijo and the civilised man ; the more so 
that the nature is always sublime, tlie man too often de- 
graded by some frivolous amusement, or trifling luxury be- 
come a want. We felt this in our own case this evening, as 
wc^t on deck drinking tea and playing chess, in the midst 
ofHhe pelicans and* storks stalking about on the lonely is- 
lands, uttering at times a wild cry, which more than anything 
Iknow brings nfost fofcibly to the mind the images of soli- 
tude and desolation; jrhilst from the shore itse^ there came 
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far distant a deep prolonged sound, which the captain told 
us was the roaring of the wild bufialoes as they galloped 
over the far Silistrian plains. 

I went to take a survey of the Turks, whom the cap- 
tain has succeeded in establishing at the other end of the 
vessel, in order that we may have a little space to move 
in our narrow prison, which their very sedentary habits 
would have rendered impossible had thty remained on the 
quarter-deck. I found the whole party leated round a large 
bowl of pilaf, into which they were digging joyously and 
savagely; nodding their turbans over it with solemn 
ejaculations of Mahomedan piety, and cramming it down 
their thrbats with a celerity which seemed to have no other 
object than a philosophical desire to ascertain h>w much 
they could swallow in a given time, witliout any reference 
to the nourishment to be derived therefrom. I wished 
them a gooef appetite, in Greek, which is a set phrase 
knew they would understand; and they were all so 
delighted with this proof of intelligence on my part, that 
I narrowly escaped being choked by the great bullets of 
rice which they speedily rolled up in the palms of their 
hands, and would ha^c jerked down my throat .with 
singular dexterity, had I not carnestry deprecated so 
Oriental a proof of good-will. One corpulent old gjjjntlc- 
man, who seemed to^ have had a superior education, sat 
looking at me with profound disgust, and affectedly 
stroked his yellow slippers whenever they even came in 
contact with my dross. I specially addressed him with a 
polite invocation for the increase of his appetite, already so 
voracious, that had my wish been fulfilled I doubt if any 
^ amount of food would have satisfied him ; but though he 
gravely responded, I saw it had nol^ffect^n subduing the 
savageness of his feelings towards n!e; I was still a ghiaour 

B 2 
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and a thing without a soul, and therefore to be despised. 
Seeing this, I went to my father and begged a little 
tobacco from him, with which I returned, and silently 
presented it to him. “ Mashallah !” he exclaimed: this was 
quite another story; the soulless thing had a wonderful 
instinct for comprehending his precise tastes, and he in- 
stantly became the most affable and talkative of old 
gentlemen. f 

The descent on night in this desolate region has a 
singular effect, from the total absence of any salient object 
to mark its progress : the shadows seem to gather in the 
dull sky, there to weave a huge black veil, which is gra- 
dually lowcitjd eartliward, and becomes perceptible to us in 
thcrapid^ darkening of the sea-like river. 
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Silistria — Its Siege — Cargo of Leeches — Pasture Lands — Kutzsclmk — Peculiarity 
of the Bulgarian Towns — Barbarian Inhabitants — Giurgevo, the Port of 
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Bulgarian J*eople — The Passengers land — 'fhcBniuson the nill — The View of 
tho Danube— A Turk sees a Supernatural Vision— Fertility of tno Coiii?try— 
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Abhorrence of Christuiis manifested — They are ftoned — ^I’he Flight — The 
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American — The Harem — The Sultana — The Slaves — Tho Adopttoj of tlie 
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of the Country — System of Extortion — Entrance to Servia. 


May 17th. 

We anchored for a short time this morning off the town 
of Silistria, at so very early an hour, that one only of 
the passengers was on deck in time to€ec it. From his 
account it would seem that we did not lose much by our 
want of activity, although it is o^p of the principal for- 
tresses in Turkey, an*& ostensibly the capital of Bulgaria, 
Silistria suffered so severely during the late campaign, that 
the town is still entirely in ruins; for it sustained a siege 
of eight months, against a very siSperior force, before it 
was finally taken by the Russians.* It is difficult* to • 
account for the tenacity with which thei^ little Turkish 
towns maintained their defence against ^ch overwhelm* 
ing numbep so stoutly, when their feeble fortifications 
were very often raised only upon walls of mud. 
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We had taken in a considerable cargo here, which was still 
piled on the deck when we came up -stairs, and very soon 
greatly excited our attention; for it consisted of an im- 
mense number of canvass bags, singularly round and well 
filled, and which seemed altogether not so inanimate as 
canvass bags in a natural state ought to be. The sailors were 
occupied in carefully sprinkling some cold water over each, 
and then tumbled iiiem into the hold. Our curiosity was 
at last fairly rousedjto ask what they contained, when we 
were told that they were full of leeches, with which this 
marshy country supplies all Hungary, and which conse- 
quently form a staple commodity in Bulgarian traffic. 

The shores, of th^ Danube now present a never-ending 
succession of pasture lanils^ so rich, so verdant, so luxu- 
riant, that one mij^ht almost fancy they were the reality of 
the Indian’s dream of Paradise, where ^the green hunting- 
fields are to have no end. Early in the day we reached 
the town of Rutzschuk, which is very considerable, and 
has a fine effect from the w^atcr. It is strongly fortified, and 
as it possesses a citadel of no mean importance, its position 
is striking. Wc remained only half an hour before it, but 
the nearer view wc thus obtained ^as not so favourable. 

The greatest peculiarity of these Bulgarian towns is 
the appearance of the streets, which, though in reality 
lined ^ith houses, pre^nt no other aspect than a succes- 
sion of dead walls, as there is not a single window, 
and scarcely even a door; all these dangerous outlets 
being arranged to *0|ien only on the private courts. 
This gives a strange^ lifelessness to the whole ; but 
' otherwise there is, I think, no very strong characteristic 
to stamp those Sarge villages as belonging more to one 
country than to tnoth^r. Not so the Bulgarian inhabi- 
tants, however, whom we have now, free from, the contact 
of any other people, in all their native rudeness. It is 
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not, indeed, too harsh a term to apply, that of semi-bar- 
barians, to the rude, disorderly crowd, who came rushing, 
shrieking, and yelling, down to the edge of the water, the 
moment the steamer stopped. 

Those steamers have not been long enough established to 
give time for the surprise and curiosity they excite among 
the natives to wear off — indeed, I believe those descending 
the river do not stop here at all, whichlrenders the sight of 
Europeans rather a rare occurrence— jbut there was posi- 
tively a degree of savageness in the cries and gestures of 
those people, thoug^li all were well clad in the full Turkish 
costume. Not contented with the view they could obtain 
of us from the shore, some actually wgidcd into the water; 
others got a great raft of a singular construction launched, , 
and then, gathering on it in numbers yhich threatened to 
sink the whole concern, pushed off towards the steamer, 
where they seized hold of the ropes, looking in at the port- 
holes, grimacing and shouting, and anathematising us. 
Wc were quite glad to escape from them and proceed on- 
wards, after having taken on board a few more passengers. 

We passed Giurgevo, the port of Bucharest, which is on 
the opposite side, at too great a distance to distinguish more 
than a few mud hovels. This is, however, I believe, only 
the station, the town itself being situated several miles in the 
interior ^but if we arc to see no mo^e Wallachian c3ies, wc 
shall not certainly carry away any very brilliant impression 
of them. The passengers we have taken on board are a Bul- 
garian family, so perfectly unsophisticated, so totally igno- 
rant of aught save the manners and customs of Rutgsehuk, 
that they are likely to give us an admirable insight into* 
the domestito life of this country. The ^arty consists of 
the lord and master, a frightfully •ugly ^urk, gorgeously 
dressed, wiih one of the most intelligent countenances I 
ever saw, but stamped^ at the same time with an expression 
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essentially bad. He is singularly talkative and inquisitive, 
and though well versed in all the Oriental tongues, can 
speak none whatever which may be said to appertain to 
Europe; yet in the course of a very short time he had 
made us all understand perfectly that he is a great astro- 
nomer, who devotes his whole life to the solution of 
the most obstruse problems. Of these learned tastes he 
soon gave further Jproof, by the unwearied interest with 
which he examine(l the quadrant, only equalled by the 
still more eager hxii profound contemplation which he 
bestowed on the unveiled Europeans, 

It is extraordinary how well a Turk will always play 
his part in never seaming surprised at anything, however 
, new to him. I am quite" sure this man had never been on 
board of d steamer^ before, and* yet he marched about as 
if he were intimately acquainted with* the whole matter. 
This was not the case with his pipe-bearer, who is as com- 
plete a savage as it Is possible to conceive. His counte- 
nance is quite similar to the drawings I have seen of the 
North Ame&can Indians, the amount of whose intellect is 
said to be almost on a level with the instinct of beasts; he 
could not keep his footing on deck a^. all, but went tumbling 
about, uttering a wild howl whenever any new object met 
his eye; at last, as he wandered to and fro, he came sud- 
denly *iipon the great epgine in full movement, when he 
seemed to think he had hit upon t£e gate of Gehenna 
itself, for he uttered the most frightful yell, and rolled 
back heels-over-headT. In presence of his master he is 
mute and motionless as a statue, and his whole capacity 
•seems centered in the care of the pipe. 

The rest of Vhe family is composed of some six or 
eight females, a lirge proportion of babies, and one hope- 
ful young gentleman^of six or seven years of qige, named 
Osman, who is the delight of his father’s eyes, as he em- 
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phatlcally explained to us, and threatens to be the veriest 
torment to all the rest of the party. 

I was sitting alone in the cabin, when it was suddenly 
invaded by the whole tribe of women, who had found their 
way down-stairs, in a state of the wildest excitement at the 
novelty of everything round them. They shrieked with 
delight, and gesticulated ii^ most uncouth manner, when 
they found this new field for their curiosity ; and at once pro- 
ceeded to a most violent examinati^ of all the objects, 
animate and inanimate, which the rodm contained; they 
scattered everything about, tried on every article of dress 
which they could find, and then, snatching the pencil out 
of my hand with which I was drawing, absolutely shouted 
with glee when they found they could themsclvcs^roducq 
marks upon the paper. • As may bc^supposed*, the babies 
were far from sildnt during this onset; and Osman, in his 
researches Sito European manners and customs, became so 
unruly as to inspire me with considerable fears for *the 
utter destruction of everything we possessed. 

At last I ventured some timid exposliulation, and 
mutely made them understand that I humbly gave them 
leave to depart;” but^t once flinging down whatever they 
held in their hands, they rushed towards me, testified 
their friendship in the most warm manner,’ and then, 
seating themselves close to me, i^ith a firm grasfT of my 
hands, demonstrated expressively that they would be 
happy always to live with me; while Osman, trying to 
drink out of the ink-glass, and finding the contents not 
pleasing to his taste, flung the whole out of the ^window. 
In this emergency, the good captain®came to my assistance. 


As soon as he saw the women had mvrffled our territory, 
he had expected what would folfew, a^id had prepared 'a 
cabin for^thep on deck, whithenhe now conducted them, 
in spite of their sulk^ looks and angry anathemas. 
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How comes it that this people are left in a state border- 
ing on barbarism, in Europe itself, whilst we in England, 
France, and elsewhere, are basldng in the free and un- 
obsti’ucted light of the gospel, and drawing, from our 
very infancy, on the vast storehouses of learning which 
the labours of accumulated ages have combined to fill, for 
all those lessons of wisdom wh|^h most ennoble humanity; 
taxing the profoundcst and most wonderful sources of 
science even for our Jneedless luxuries, or the stupendous 
inventions of men’s 'art and ingenuity to spare half-an-hour 
of our superfluous time? WL’lst we are thus refining, as 
it were, on our very refinements, h^ . Ij, hard by, a nation 
of barbarians, j>f .d.om, taking them in the most favourable 
view the v ^lole c 1 the feAi^le part of the population live 
and die without on''^ t^^ought ueyond the mere daily sup- 
ply of their animal wants; li\e — albeit each one has a 
soul immortal as our own — in total ignorance that there is 
such a thing as religion, except in the practical bearing of 
the Moslem system, so called, on themselves, inasmuch as 
they are slaves, and die, going down to the dust like the 
very beasts that perish [ 

That there must be vast inequalitiqp in the moral aspect of 
this world, is the law of its Creator, wliich the mind recog- 
nises almost as soon as the eye can discern the rise and fall 
of mouhVains and valleys on its visible surface; but surely 
we should deem it somewhat churlish of the luxuriant and 
wooded hills to gather together in their own bosom all the 
fresh streams that spring amongst them, nor even let them 
flow downwards to fertilise the barren and sterile plains 
beneath ! Yet are there certain rivers of living waters, 
which gush in rich abundance over our favoured countries, 
whose course has ^nevep yet been turned towards this 
parched thirsty landj . ^ 

Every hour that we now advance up the river clothes 
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its banks in a richer verdure* and more varied vegetation; 
or rather, I should say, its bank, for the Wallachian shore 
is still scarce discernible. In the course of the afternoon 
■we reached a pretty little village, whose gardens and 
houses lay clustered at the foot of a low green hill. 

* The captain, who, for reasons of his own apparently, had 
until now prohibited any attempt to land, now offered the 
passengers leave to goon shore for half ftn hour ; recommend- 
ing them, at the same time, to avoid the town, and to make 
for the ruins of an old castle visible on'the summit of the 
hill, and from whir^ wo were likely to have a fine view. 

The proposition was hailed with all the delight which a 
fort^ilglit’s imprisonment ^ ' '^ard was calgulatea to pro- 
duce, somewhat dam^^ ca cr, by the wild ap;' '^arance^ 

of the crowds 'who were rapidly collecting on me spot whe* 
we must land ; infleed, their mtic demonstrations of ex- 
citement, wlien we got into the boat to push on shore, 
deterred some of our party from attempting the excursJbn. 
It was with considerable difficulty that we made our way 
through the assembled villagers, whose gestures and cries 
were most expressive of the hatred and contempt with 
which they regarded, us. Happily the steamer and its 
contents engaged them so much, that we succeecled in 
getting clear of the village altogether, by a circuitous 
road, wlilch was particularly like; a road anywhere else, 
and ascended to the summit of the hill. The ruins were 
merely those of an old Turkish castle, no way remarkable; 
but as soon as we disengaged oureelves from them, and 
got out on the open brow of the hill, the view which then 
burst upon our sight was most admirable. • • 

Here was indeed the Danube at last, \Aich till then seen 
in detail, and most unfavourably, in its s^^ollen and irregular 
state, we ^adiiever comprehended as the great, the stupen- 
dous, the noble river which it is. Springing in the very heart 
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of that Europe of which it is the great artery, and sweeping 
along with its silver rolling waters, too vast and majestic to 
be turbulent, undiminiphed in volume, unvarying in course 
from land to land, till now, where we could distinguish it 
far off in the vast plains that lay around us — it came, 
turning its mighty stream through the green meadows 
whicli it fertilised; and rushing deep and wide, as though 
it had gathered all the rivers of earth to its bosom, beneath 
our feet, rolled on away to that wild and stormy sea, whose 
tremendous billow? cannot, even for twenty miles, resist 
its current. The country, of which we obtained a pano- 
ramic view from this spot, was but one succession of fer- 
tile plains; buf the river was still in flood, and the distance 
rendered the details of thd opposite shore quite indistinct. 

The charms of this scene w^rc enhanced by all the 
sublimity which a tremendous thundei'-storm, that had 
gathered in the sky, and was just about to burst, could 
thi'ow' around it. Just over the river there hung an 
immense cloud, as black as night, whicli cast within its 
broad boso^ a shadow intensely dark; whilst far beyond 
the influence of the storm, in the wide extent that was 
revealed to our gaze, we could see it winding in the sun- 
sliinc, Hke a line ofdiquid light; and every now and then, 
witliin the range of the tempest, a gush of forked light- 
ning w^ald dart from the thick gloom, and rebound in 
vivid flashes on the black waters. 

We were so engaged in contemplation of tliis scene, that 
it was some time befoVe we observed the flag hoisted on 
board as a recall signal; and at the same moment I could 
perceive some of my own friends on the deck, making very 
earnest signs to me to return quickly. Seeing this, and with- 
out waiting for my companions, who still lingered, I began 
to run down as fast as 1 cpuld, taking the most direct road, 
which led me through a street that was, however, perfectly 
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empty. The descent was steep, and I was going at a very rapid 
pace, when suddenly a little door in jhe wall which enclosed 
the lane was opened, and an old Turk made his appearance. 

Now it is to be supposed that this good native had 
never seen a European in his life before; and independent 
ol* the difference in dress and appearance, as it is a physi- 
cal impossibility for a Turkish woman to run, or move out 
of her wonted shuffling gait, the sjfeed at which I was 
advancing towards him must have seemed most miracu- 
lous: certain it is, that at the appai’ftion of this flying 
figure he started back with a look of terror I have 
never seen equalled, and tearing his turban down over 
his eyes in a most frantic mannqr, almost drove in 
the door again, in his anxiety*to get out of reach of my^ 
baneful glance before I passed him. ^ I very greatly en- 
joyed the idea of "having frightened a Turk; and when I 
told the ad!\xnture to my friends on board, the^ captain 
said he had most certainly imagined me to be a super- 
natural being, probably a ghoul, or other fiend in a mar- 
vellous human shape. 

The thunder-storm broke over our heads Justus Kentucky 
had guessed that he wguld goon shore and take a walk, since 
we had all returned in safety; but so ^ar from there being 
any possibility of landing, the violence of the gusts raised a 
goodly^ host of such very waves op our great rivei^lhat wc 
were forced to lie under the shelter of a bank till it should 
have passed. The torrents of rain which fell were quite tre- 
mendous, and had a strange efiect in bringing an untimely 
night over the earth, for the darkness, while it lagted, was 
intense ; and when the bourasque passed almost as suddenly 
as it came, the sun, though just about t(f ict, burst forth in 
renewed splendour; and whilst thpe wholie earth brightened 
and revived, |hat fresh sweet scept^exh^ed, which a rapid 
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shower always calls up; the whole race of singing-birds 
aeemed to pour out their melody in honour of a new day, 
though an hour barely remained to them of twilight. 

May 18 th. 

Every day, almost every hour, now adds to the charm 
of our course along the river. There is doubtless a good 
deal of sameness in •the scene; but to us, long used to 
look on burning plains, the very greenness and luxuriance 
of these grass-groWn, flowery banks, was a source of un- 
wearied delight. From what we can see in thus skirting 
along the shore, this country must be singularly rich and 
fertile. We, do nojfc perceive much evidence of culti- 
.vation, but the generous 4oil seems scarcely to require it; 
and we now constai\tly pass great herds of cattle, luxuriat- 
ing in the inexhaustible pastures. The pretty little villages, 
more or less distant, have altogether replaced *our pclican- 
pedpled islands; and the traces of those disastrous inun- 
dations, though still visible, are rapidly diminishing. The 
Bulgarian astronomer continues to familiarise himself in 
his own manner with each individual of the party : his 
desire of gaining information is only equalled by his wish 
to display that whidi he already possesses; and his charac- 
ter is really an interesting study to those who love to 
watch hbw the same propensities of the common , human 
nature develop themselves under different forms, according 
to the moral influences which have been brought to bear 
upon them in the education and national habits. 

I fouijd him and Monsieur Ernest to-day seated upon 
fWo oamp-stools, and* busily employed in solving a ma- 
thematical probdtm: both were very earnest and ex- 
cited; and the only dific^ence between them was, that the 
whole qjf the entire Turk was marvellously pcsisecj upon the 
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stool, whilst the little Fren^m^’s feet more naturally 
sought the ground. The Turk has altogether prohibited 
the appearance of any of the women on deck; but Osman 
has still the free range of the vessel, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the whole party. My little niece and he have 
had much private skirmishing; but lately he seems to have 
attached himself principally to the Hungarian count, whose 
shaved head has seemingly for him a^peculiar attraction. 

Towards evening we came in si^ht of a village, or 
rather town, considerably larger than fhose we have been 
passing of late. *It had several mosques, from whose 
minarets the call to prayers, for us now like the voice of 
an old friend, was even then sounding; and it looked 
altogether so pretty and inviting, that when we found we. 
were to remain here an hour to tal^ in provisions, we 
very earnestly demanded permission, not only to go on 
shore, but lb penetrate into the town, and explore its 
strange recesses. The captain said we might certainly 
land, to make the experiment; but he must warn us that 
we should be probably almost the first Europeans these 
people had ever seen, as it is not a steam-boat station, and 
he had stopped here Ijy mere accident; and he needed not 
to tell us, that a hatred of infidels is* one of the lessons 
which Mahommedanism most firmly impresses upon the 
lowest of its followers, till it becoiiies almost a principle of 
their nature, unless*tempered and softened by a continual 
contact with them, as at Constantinople or Smyrna: still, 
he thought we might very safely tate a quiet walk; and 
accordingly a few of the pas^ngers landed, and began to 
penetrate into the town. • • * 

We were received with a tremendous slf<fut by the crowd 

on the shore, which Monsieur d^B and his nephew 

somehow i|pte|preted into an expreyion of good-will; and 
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taking off their hats to the ground, they bowed in return 
in the most polite and Parisian manner. Certain Turkish 
words, however, met my ear, much calculated to give me 
a different idea of their feelings towards us; but passing 
from amongst them as best we might, we went on into 
the town. 

It was really very pretty and peculiar, with its high 
walls, over which Ifhe vines were hanging down to the 
very street, and the houses with their long terraces, 
where the most ei:traordinary groups were collecting to 
gaze at us. All the women, thickly veiled as they were, 
fled at our approach with loud screams; but the whole 
population ofijncn, op. the contrary, follow^ed and crowded 
jound us, gathering in nTlmbers as we went along: they 
were the most ppt handsomely dressed in the Oriental 
costume, and all except the mere rabble were armed. 
Even the most obtuse amongst us soon bccamb aware that 
ouV presence had singularly roused these Mahomedans 
from the indolent composure which is so much their 
national character; and, accustomed as we were to the 
silent contempt and disgust with which they invariably 
look on a Christian, we could not ]|put perceive that there 
was something much beyond that passive dislike in the 
threatening looks with which they scowled on us. There 
was po&’itive hatred and,, fury. 

This was confirmed to me at last by ilic insulting epithets 
which they now loudly lavished on us, and which I under- 
stood but too well — “\}hiaouis,” “ Dogs of Christians,” and 
the most violent anathemasagainstourunfortunate ancestors 
Tor IJcnow not how many generations back. The alarm with 
which these proofs of their growing fury inspired me soon 
communicated itself to«‘my companions, for the enraged 
glance^ of these zealous Mussulmen were not to be mistaken. 
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By tacit consent we would have turned to retrace our steps, 
but this movement produced at once an announcement of 
the utter abhorrence in which they held us, in a language 
we might all understand, which was by a volley of stones. 

This was decidedly becoming serious, and we had no 
resource but in a speedy flight. Our enemies thronged in 
the street by which we had come: we therefore turned 
into a bye-path which led down to tfie river, and made 
the best of our way toward thtf ban^, at a pace which 
happily soon distanced them, embarrasse*d with their loose 
slippers, and perhaps their own unwieldy persons; still it 
would seem that their detestation of us made them un**- 
usually active, for when we reached ijie shoie tlipy were 
close upon us. “ Courrez, mon oncle/* shouted lAG^iexxv 
Ernest, who was dreadfully frightene(t as Monsieur de 

B gave some* symptoms of lagging behind. “ Je 

cours,” resporfded he, panting; and just then, by ai^ “ in- 
concevable guignon,** he hit his head against a tree, and 
fell rolling harmlessly to some distance down the grassy 
bank. ‘^Nous faisons toujours du chemin!” exclaimed 
Monsieur Ernest, as he picked hin>|^up; and the couple 
tore on witli an energy .which, terrified as I was, sjruck 
me as most ludicrous. The captain, wh5 had bepn on the 
watch, suspected that something of this kind had occurred, 
and sent a boat to our rescue; which, making the test of 
our way through the* thick brushwood and tangled grass 
(no easy matter), we reached at last^in safety, although, 
just as I leaped into it, a well- aimed stone hit me •on 
the shoulder, which, had it struck my head, would have 
left me a lasting proof of the pious zlal of these son? of 
^the Prophet. ,*• 

This adventure, dangerous as it •might have been, ter- 
minated in ^einJf the source of grea^ merriment amongst 
us all; but not tlm less, iji^could not fail to raise many painful 
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reflections in our minds. It is in towns such as these^ 
where no artificial taste has yet been introduced, where 
there has been no blending of foreign customs or ideas 
with the crude nature of the people, that their real charac- 
ter and intellectual advancement are to be duly appreciated. 

The malignant hatred with which we had inspired those 
for whom hospitality to strangers is a" virtue and a duty, 
merely because we*bore the name of Christians, showed a 
tenacity of prejudice, arodted and determined bigotry, which 
proved howfirmlyseated is their religion of gross anddegra- 
ding doctrines even amongst the most ignorant. Nor can I 
express with how much bitterness of feeling our minds re- 
verted to thofdissension and variance whichin more favoured 
countries are even now tearing asunder the Church of Clirist. 

Here we should have been too happy could we have 
found but one who would not have thought he did God 
servicp in insulting or even putting to dea^h a follower 
of our Lord. There, where the shame and the opprobrium 
were rather on the head of him who should fail not only 
to bear the name, but to act and live as a true servant of 
the Crucified, how 4 p they, in their very excess of light, 
unwittingly yet virtually deny I?im who said — by this 
they should be kfiown as His disciples, if they love’d one 
another ! And stumbling at a word, a shadow, an untangible 
distinction, instead of. turning their eyes, whiclji He has 
opened, to the benighted lands, how do they rise up to 
break in sunder the^ bonds of love among themselves, till 
Christian wars with Christian, priest with priest, and ran- 
somed soul with ransomed soul! 

We could not but think how the vain shadows, in wliich 
so many peopJ^ jn our own country disquiet themselves^ 
in vain, would speedily take their due importance in their 
eyesf could they go, forth, as we had d(#fie,,and walk in 
the lands v^here they would be hated for Mis name’s sake. 
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May 19th. 

I awoke this morning at five o’clock, and was told that 
we were in the harbour of Widden, one of the principal 
and most populous towns in Bulgaria, the seat of govern- 
ment of a large pachalik; and almost immediately after, 

I received a message from the captain to beg I would 
come on deck as quickly as I could to^act as interpreter. 

I was not long in obeying the summons, and found the 
passengers and officers of the steamcih surrounding a man 
whom I at once distinguished to be a Greek, though he 
wore the Turkish costume; and who was vainly endea- 
vouring to make himself understood, with a few words of 
wretched Italian, by a party who, except olirselves, con- 
sisted solely of French and Hungarians. He wa^reatly * 
relieved when I addressed him in Romaic, and he at 
once explained the purport of his visit. His highness 
Eiredecn Pasha, whose doctor he was, had sent him to 
request that wo would go and visit , him, as he had very 
seldom an opportunity of seeing Franks, and particularly 
ladies. He had desired the doctor to use his utmost elo- 
quence in securing our consent, and* had sent several sol- 
diers of his own guatd to conduct us in safety K) the 
palace. Our captain, who seemed greatly to dread of- 
fending the pasha, declared that he could not refivo, and 
that the.visit would be highly intelesting; assuring me at 
the same time, that the presence of the formidable-looking 
guard would amply secure us from^ny annoyance. It 
was, therefore, decided that we were to go; but when I 
prepared to follow the doctor on shor^, I found tKat^our # 
adventures of the preceding evening had so far cooled 
^ the ardour of most of the travellers, that no one seemed 

disposed to accompany me, except Monsieur de B 

and Monsiqnr JJrnest. * f 

It was a large and jeally picturesque town, the streets 
S2 
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1)road and handsome, lined with the open stalls where the 
Turks habitually transact business; and many of them 
covered in, so as to render it agreeable to walk through 
them even in the heat of the day. 

As we passed along, preceded and surrounded by the 
soldiers, we were struck with the terror which they seemed 
to inspire among the people, who, so far from showing any 
disposition to injure us, scarcely even dared to i-aise their 
eyes. The doctor, jvho Bad been absent many years from 
Greece, was deliglited to have an opportunity of talking 
his own language, and gave me much information as we 
proceeded : he told me that the pasha was exceedingly rich 
and powerM, and«»had many thousand subjects. The 
• late S/iltan Mahmoud had given him his own adopted 
daughter in marria{^e, and my new acq^uainfancc promised 
to endeavour to obtain permission for me to visit the 
harem; but this, he said, was a favour rarely granted to 
any one, and would depend entirely on the paslia being 
favourably disposed towards us. 

He then asked me why the other passengers had not ac- 
cepted the invitation; and when I mentioned the cause of 
their fears, he instantly begged I woitld describe the principal 
actors in the assault, and give the name of the village ; or,” 
he said, “ the pasha will have them all punished instantly; 
he is anxious to encour^e strangers to come here.*^^ Now, I 
knew that in Turkey, punishment invariably means deca- 
pitation; and I could not help thinking tliat such summary 
vengeance, taken on a whole population, would by no 
means (tend to produce an encouraging effect on the minds 
of the travellers he ^shed to conciliate. 1 communicated 

his proposition^b Monsieur deB and Monsieur Ernest, 

who, furious as they Itad been at the treatment they had 
i^ived, were by nq means disposed to l^vq, the insult 
washed out in blood. We therefore extalted a promise 
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from tho doctor that he would say nothing on the sub- 
ject, and very soon found ourselves at the gate of the palace. 
It was a dwelling by no means unworthy of a prince, and 
covering a large space of ground. We passed through a 
hapdsome gateway, guarded by sentinels, and entered an 
immense court, almost entirely filled with soldiers. The 
building itself was low, and very irregular, consisting prin- 
cipally of a succession of long galleries and terraces; but 
there was also an endless number of ipoms, each destined 
to a separate purpose, which the doctor named to us as 
we passed through them — the waiting-room, the audience- 
chamber, the room where the courts of justice were held, 
and so on; and in all of these motleyi groups were to be 
seen of just such persons as in more civilised par^^ of the • 
world invariably crowd rofind the dwellings of the great. 
The pasha’s own dependents seemed very numerous, and 
several of them now ofiBciously led the way to th$ room 
where we were to await liis highness. 

The furniture consisted solely of a long low divan, amply 
supplied with cushions, and several baskets filled with the 
rarest flowers. The doctor, and several others who followed 
us in, took off their slippers on entering the apartmenJt, and 
then ranged themselves round it, their ha&ds crossed on their 
bosom. During the interval of delay which followed^ we re- 
mained in great admiration of the view from the windows, 
which was most striking; the strange oriental town, com- 
posed of the most fantastic buildings, ^and half hid by fine 
old trees, lying smiling in the sunshine, on the banls^ of 
the noble river. Suddenly a great movement was manifest 
in the outer room, and the doctor, with somewhat of tfepi- 
* dation, announced the pasha. Two or tWee solj^iers en- 
tered, and took their station at the •door; and his highness 
almost instantl;f appeared, leaning^n two Turks. He was 
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a tall, good-looking man, with piercing dark eyes, and a 
grave, stem expression of countenance; he wore the tight- 
Btting, braided surtout, and the red cap, or fez, drawn down 
over his strongly-marked eyebrows; and his peaked black 
beard fell almost to his waist, where a magnificent swo/d 
waa secured by a leathern belt. He possessed a dignity of 
manner which was really quite imposing. Coming forward 
without speaking, he took my hand, and requested me to 
sit on the divan beside *hlm; and then turning to the 
doctor, directed him to introduce my two companions, and 
ordered stools to be brought, that they might sit opposite 
to him. Wo wore amused to see that the poor doctor, for- 
merly gay atfd talkative, had suddenly subsided into the 
^ most b^imble and submissive of beings. He acted as in- 
terpreter — for his diighncss sp6ke nothing but Turkish; 
and some minutes were spent in ^oing throij^gh the usual 
complvnents with all due formality. 

Pipes were then brought in by two negro slaves, and 
one, splendidly inlaid with jewels, was olFered to me, I was 
tolerably well acquainted with the ceremonious usages 
which are de rigueur in an Eastern visit, and I therefore, to 
the utter astonishment of my Freireh friends, composedly 
took it, and saluied the pasha with alt the solemnity I 
could^muster. It is only strict politeness to repeat this 
salutation, wdiich is performed by plafing the hand on the 
heart, the lips, and the forehead, every time that anything 
is offered; and the ppsha and I were therefore to he seen 
cOffltantly bowing with great gravity, while coffee and 
^sweetmeats were be^ing handed round. The intense, so- 
lemnity of our proceeding, however, met with a most 
ludicrous inter^uptiqn. 

Kentucky had been* left placidly asleep on the table in 
the ssdoon when we teft the steamer; a^d wery greats 
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therefore, was our amazement when, unasked and un- 
announced, he made his appearance at the door, pushing 
his way through the guard, and marching up to thtf 
pasha, his hat on his head and his cane in his hand, just 
as he would have walked along the streets of Boston. 
Tlie intruder stared at his highness for a few minutes 
with imperturbable coolness, and then turning to me (for 
he could speak nothing but English), he ejaculated, “ I 

calculate he never saw an Ameflcan afore.*' The horror 

# • 

of my two companions (whose French politeness was most 
thoroughly shocked), the consternation of the doctor, and 
the indignation of the pasha at this want of respect, were 
most amusing; the latter fixing his jjashin^ eyc§ on the 
unfortunate Kentucky with a look which evidently made* 
him uneasy, and I hastened to excuse^his sudden appear- 
ance the best way \ could. 

The doctor now told me that the pasha had copsented 
to my visiting the harem, and he proposed conducting 
me thither at once if I felt so disposed. I was delighted 
with the prospect of inspecting an establishment which 
must be so very characteristic, so perfectly Eastern; for 
the doctor told me tlmt no other stranger had ever been 
admitted to the apartments of the sifltana, who was, of 
course, a very great personage in their estimation: whereas, 
at Con^antinople, so many travellers habitually visit the 
harems that they are half Europeanised. My two com- 
panions did not, however, look much pleased at the idea 
of being left in solemn conference with the pasha, wfcich, 
in the absence of the doctor and myself, must be reduced 
to the mute language of the eyes; nor did they seCra to 
derive much consolation from my asshfance, that the 
further proceedings of Kentuckjf would probably afford 
them some excitement. • * 
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But it was impossible they should accompany us, and we 
therefore left them seated beside the American, with whom 
they could hold no communication — and directly opposite 
to the pasha, who stared fixedly at them with the most im- 
perturbable dignity. I followed my companion through 
several long corridors, putting to flight various negroes 
and other slaves, wdio seemed to* think it was as much as 
their head was wor\h to look at me. The doctor told me 
that on account of her*^high rank the sultana reigned 
singly in the hafem as the pasha’s only wife, but that 
there were a number of odalisques, one of whom could 
speak Greek, and would interpret for me. We crossed 
an open couit, witl\,a fountain playing in the centre of it, 
, and entered what seemed* to be a separate building. Here 
the doctor stoppe^, not even passing the threshold, and 
told me he ^uld go no further, and that two negroes who 
now presented themselves were to be my guides. 

* I di& not half like being left alone in this strange-looking 
place, and would have remonstrated against his leaving me; 
but he looked perfectly terrified when 1 proposed it, and 
disappeared the moment the door was opened. The two 
slaves walked before me in silence, their eyes bent on the 
ground, through s^iveral passages, till we reached the foot 
of a stair, where they in their turn consigned me to two 
women* who were waiting for me. One of these^was the 
interpreter, a remarkably pretty woman, though immensely 
fat; and the other was, without exception, the most 
hid^us old woman fever beheld, whom I rightly guessed 
to be tjie duenna of the harem. They received me with 
•the highest delight,* and as though I were conferring a 
great honour upbn them, fervently kissing my hands and 
the hem of my dress ;4n return for which I Qould only 
wish they might live a thousand yeirs, ^and never 
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sec a “ bad liour/^ Seizing me by the hands, they dragged 
me in triumph up the stairs, and through several rooms to 
the audience chamber of her highness the sultana. Like 
that of the pasha, it was furnished with a long divan, over 
which were spread two of the most splendid cashmere 
s&awls I ever saw; several cushions were ranged on the 
floor, and the windows were all hermetically closed by the 
fatal screens of which we had heard so much. , They are 
a sort of wooden lattice, but tlffe open spaces are so very 
small that one can^ scarcely discern anything without. 

The women made me sit down; and when 1 placed 
myself in the usual European manner, they begged me in 
a deprecating tone not to remain in that coj^strained posi- 
tion, but to put myself quite atiny ease as if I wore in 
own house. How far I«was at my, ease, instiled d la 
Tarque on an immense pile of cushions, -d' leave to be 
imagined by any one who ever tried to remain five minutes 
in that posture. The interpreter now left me alone w"ith 
the old woman, who crouched down on a cushion at my 
feet; and with the help of a few words of Turkish, with 
which I was acquainted, she managed to give^ne quite as 
much information as I wished for, on the domestic life of 
Eiredeen pasha’s large family. • 

We were interrupted by the arrival of some fifteen or 
sixteen young slaves, who came running into tffe* rooin, 
laughing and talking like a party of school girls, each one 
pausing at tlie door to make me the usual salutation, and 
then clustering together in groups to gaze at me wi4y;he 
most eager interest. They all wore the same d;ess, and 
certainly it looked on them most siligularly graceful, a? 
they stood in a sort of languishing, indolibAt attitude, with 
their ari||8 folded, and their long almond-shaped eyes h|lf 
closed. colisisted of a loose silk jacket, reaching to the 
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waist ; another underneath, of a different colour, falling 
below the knee ; and finally, a pair of enormously wide 
trousers, either whoUy red or a mixture of gay colours, 
which almost covered their little yellow slippers. A silk 
handkerchief and various other ornaments were twisted in 
their hair with quite as much genuine coquetry as is to be 
found in more civilised countries. Of all the number only 
three struck me as having any great claim to beauty ; but 
certainly creatures niore Ibvely than they were could no- 
where have been seen. Two of them were Circassians, 
with long fair hair and soft brown eyes; the other was, I 
think, a Georgian — ^very dark, with beautiful features, 
and the most ihaughty expression of countenaoBc. It was 
/ivident that she was held in great respect as the mother of 
a fine little boy, wbf)m she had in her arms. All of them 
had their nails dyed with that odious lienna, with which 
they disfigure their hands and feet. 

Presently there was a strange shuffling noise heard 
without, a prodigious rustling of silk and satin ; and the 
interpreter hurrying in, announced tlie sultana. The 
slaves fell back, and ranged themselves in order. I rose 
up, aiid her highness entered, pri^ceded by two negro 
boys, and followed by half a dozen women. She was a 
tall, dignified-looking person, of some five-and-thirty, and 
far from handsome. Nothing could he more spleiK^id than 
her dress, or more perfectly ungraceful. She wore a pair 
of light blue silk trousers, so excessively large and wide 
tha*«t was with the greatest difficulty she could walk; 
over thfjsc a narrow robe of red cashmere covered with 
gold •embroidery, with a border of flowers, also worked 
in gold, at htSt six inches wide. This garment was 
aliput five yards long, sfiad open at the two si(|^ as far 
aa the /knee, so that it^ swept oig^the grounfl ij\ all direc- 
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tions. Her waist* was bound by a cashmere scarf of great 
value; and from her shoulders hung an ample pelisse of 
brown satin, lined with the most beautiful zibellinc fur. 
Her head-dress was a silk handkerchief embroidered with 
gold; and, to complete her costume, she was literally 
covered with diamonds. 

She received me in the most amiajple MSanner, though 
with great stateliness and dignity; and when I begged the 
interpreter to tell her highnefs hojy greatly I felt the 
honour she had dgne me in inviting me to visit her, her 
features relaxed into a smile, and dragging herself and 
her load of finery to the divan, she placed herself upon it, 
and desired me to sit beside her. I obeyed, •and had then 
to recommence all the compliments and salutations I hai 
gone through at^the paSha's, with atill greater energy; 
for I could see plainly that both herself and her slaves, 
who stood in a semicircle round us, were very tenacious of 
her dignity, and that they watcl|pd most critically every 
movement I made. 

I was determined, therefore, to omit nothing "that should 
give them a high idea of my savoir vivre, according to 
their own notions, and began by once more gravely accept- 
ing a pipe. At the pasha’s, 1 had managed merely to hold 
it in my hand, occasionally touching it with my lij^ with- 
out reajly using it; but I soon saw that, with some twenty 
pairs of eyes flxe^ jealously upon me, I must smoke 
here — positively and actually smok^— or be considered a 
violator of all the laws of good breeding. The trtficco 
was so mild and fragrant, that the^ penance was not so 
great as might have been expected ; but I could scarcely help 
laughing at the ludicrous position I was ^8ced in, seated in 
state on «a large square cushion, Aaoking a long pipe, the 
other endtof which was supported by a kneeling slave, and 
bowing solemnly to the sultana between almost every whiffi 
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Coffee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (the most^delightful of 
all pleasant draughts), were brought to me in constant 
succession by the two little negroes and a pretty young 
girl, whose duty it was to present me the richly embroi- 
dered napkin, the comer of which I was expected to make 
use of, as it lay on her shoulder as she knelt before me. 
These refreshments were offered to me in beautiful crystal 
vases, little gold cups, and silver trays, of which, for my 
misfortune, they seemed t6 possess a large supply, as 1 was 
obliged to go through a never-ending ccjurse of dainties, in 
order that they might have an opportunity of displaying 
them all. 

One arduous duty^ J felt it was quite necessary I should 
perform, and this was to ^bestow as much admiration on 
the sultana’s dress a^ I knew she* would expect me to feel. 
I therefore exhausted all my eloquence in praise of it ; to 
which sjie listened with a pleased smile, and then, to my 
sui^rise, rose up and le|t the room. I was afraid I had 
offended her; but a few minutes after she returned in a 
new costume, equally splendid and unbecoming, and I 
once more had to express my enthusiasm and delight, 
which seemed greatly to gratify hei* She then returned 
the compliment, hf minutely inspecting my own dress; 
and the slaves, forgetting all ceremony in their curiosity, 
Crowdedf eagerly round me. 

My bonnet sadly puzzled them ; and when, to please them, 
I took it off, they were most dreadfully scandalised to see 
moMdi my hair uncovered, and could scarcely believe that 
I was not ashamed to sit all day without a veil or handker- 
chief.* They could not conceive, either, why I should wear 
gloves, unless it tvbre to hide the want of henna, with which 
they offered to supply ifie. They then proceeded to ask 
me extraordinary questions — manjr of which I 

found it hard to answer. My jvhole existence was 
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as incomprehensible to this poor princess, vegetating from 
day to day within her four walls, as that of a bird in the 
air must be to a mole burrowing in the earth. Her life 
consisted, as she told me, of sleeping, eating, dressing, 
and bathing. She never walked further than from one 
room to another; and I can answer for her not having an 
idea beyond the narrow limits of her prison. It is a 
strange and most unnatural state to which these poor 
women are brought; nor do !• wonder that the Turks, 
whose own detestable egotism alone *cduses it, should de- 
clare that they have no souls. 

Her highness now sent for her children to show them 
to me, which proved that I was rapidly adiiancing in her 
good graces: and, as 1 luckily knew well tha^ I must^ 
not look at them without*pronouncin^ the wish Hiat they 
might live for evcf, in case I should have an evil eye, she 
was well disjiosed to receive all my praises of them, and to 
allow me to caress them. She had four fine little childi^n ; 

t 

and the eldest of them, a boy of six years old, was so per- 
fect a miniature of his father, that it was quite ludicrous. 
He was dressed exactly in the same way, wearing even a 
little sword ; and he c%me in bowing with so precisely the 
same dignified manner, that I really should as soon have 
thought of ofifering bons-hons to the pasha himself, as to 
the imgosing little personage. , ® , 

My attention to t!!ie children quite won the heart of the 
sultana, and she desired the interpreter to tell me that we 
were henceforth to be “sisters;’’ and I%as obliged to riijiive 
this addition to ray family connexions with becoming de- 
light: she also wished me to be inforihed that she had one# 
seen a Christian at Constantinople, and that she was not at 
all like me. I thought this very KkSly; but I was grow- 
ing very apxidus to terminate my vjsit, which had lasted, 
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with its interminable ceremonies, nearljK^ two hours. The 
sultana was very unwilling to let me go; but when I in- 
sisted, for I thought the patience of my companions must 
be quite exhausted, she once more rose and left the room: 
in a few minutes the interpreter returned, and kneeling 
down, kissed my hand, and. then passed a most beautiful 
diamond ring on my finger, which she said the sultana 
begged me to keep^ though it was quite unworthy of her 

sister.” I was much shocked at the idea of taking it, 
for it was a ring of very great value; and though I ought 
to have known that in Turkey it was an insult to refuse a 
present, I could not help remonstrating. 

The sultang, came m herself to bid me farewell, and I en- 
deavoured toretum ittohetjbut she frowned in a way which 
really frightened me, and commanded the slave to tell me 
that doubtless it was not good enough for me, and that 
since I wished for something better, a more valfaable present 
shlbuldte found. This settled the question, of course, and I 
put on the ring, and went to take leave. She had seated 
herself, and received my parting compliment in great state : 
her last speech was to beg that I would tell the people of 
England always to recollect that if t^ey came to Widden, it 
would*suffice that they were my countrymen to ensure their 
having a friend in Eiredeen Pasha. I then touched her 
hand, Md passed out of ^he room without turning my back 
to her, whilst the slaves kissed my haftds again and again. 

To me one of the most painful feelings which assailed 
m^jjiuring my visit, ^waa in witnessing the fawning ser- 
vilitji with which these poor creatures treated their mis- 
iress; it is an atroiious system altogether. The same 
negroes waited#to conduct me to the spot where I had 
left the doctor, and ^h^re I found him waiting for me, 
holding in his hand^ string of amber^ beads, which 
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he insisted on my accepting; and I no longer dared to re- 
fuse any present. Just as I thotight> my two friends had 
been for some time very uneasy at my long absence; and, 
heartily tired of staring silently at the unmoved pasha, 
the American had started up about five minutes after I 
l^t the room, and coolly walked off, without even bowing 
to the pasha, who sent after him a look which led my 
friends for a moment to expect to see the head alone roll 
back through the door wherePthe entire man had dis- 
appeared. ^ 

We immediately took our leave, as it was nearly time 
for the steamer to sail; and on arriving on board I had 
only time^to send bach a few brooclj^s and^ewels by our 
friend the doctor, in order thaf the remembrance of h^ 
adopted English sister may live a liy;le longer ?n the re- 
collection of the *Sultana of Widden. For my part, I 
shall not soon forget the singular insight I thuj gained 
into the private life of so many responsible and reasonal)le 
beings, who live from year to year as degraded prisoners, 
and neither ask nor wish for freedom, honour, or justice. 

After we had got under weigh, the captain came for 
me in great liaste, to^ay that we were just going Jto pass 
under the windows of the palace, and that the.pasha had 
come out to salute us once more; he seemed to consider 
this a great honour done to us \>y his highness, and a 
strong proof of the great favour in which we were held 
by him. As soon as we came in sight, he appeared on a 
terrace which overhung the river, surrounded by hiswiiole 
suite, and waved his farewell to us in the most gracious 
manner. The captain insisted on my standing up besief^ 
him on the paddle-box, that my respecfftll return to his 
salutation might be quite conspteuous; and from thence 
I could wf 11 flistinguish the prisoiv windows of my royal 
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sister’s apartment, though all seemed ver/mute and lifeless 
within. 

The exterior of the town of Widden is remarkably 
pleasing; it is one of the few fortresses which escaped 
falling into the hands of Russia, and lies seemingly 
thriving and populous in the midst of rich and culti- 
vated plains, whilst far off we can distinguish the range 
of the Balkan mountains, with their mantle of snow. We 
found it difficult to^ recdhcile the extreme fertility and 
luxuriant produce of the beautiful country through wliich 
we passed during all this day, with the miserable aj)pcar- 
ance of the human habitations and their inhabitants. The 
immense herd'd of valuable cattle alone would seem to in- 
dicate a natural source o^ wealth, which ought to have 
told upon the whola population ; 1:)ut the Hungarian count 
so far explained the matter by telling us that in these 
countries the proprietor claims, as he expressed it, a 
“ wolf’s’^ share of all the produce, so that the poor serf and 
his family may often struggle with the most abject penury 
in the very midst of the fatness of the land. 

We passed this evening the mouth of the little stream 
Timok* which divides Bulgaria fjiom Servia; and the 
opposite shore is now at last beginning to rise out of the 
water, TOth a somewhat more imposing aspect. Notwith- 
standing some slight difficulty in the^ navigation of this 
portion of the river, on account of the sandbanks and 
numerous little islands, not the less pretty that they arc 
so^RBBgerous, the captain intends to push on all night, as 
it is fulkmoon, and hjs is anxious to secure our reaching 
6rsoVa to-morrow. 
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May 20th. 

The captain fulfilled his intention of proceeding as 
rapidly as he could thrpugh the night, and this morning 
a very different scene met our eyes from what wc had 
been used to of late. Wc had reached the limit beyond 
which no steamer can pass, in consequence of flib 
mendous and dangerous rapids of the Danube, which have 
rendered the navigation of this river a matter of such es* 
treme difficulty. • They have now succeeded in rend«ciig 
the whole course from Vienna to the Black Sea practicable 
for steamers, excepting a distance hf about ten miles,* 
which we were to pass to-day. There hsd been, and I 
' believe still is, same idea of cutting a canal along the 
Servian bank of the river; and v^ous other projects are 

* T 
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in agitation for overcoming the very serious obstacles 
presented by the extreme violence of the current, and the 
terrific rocks that rise menacing out of the bed of the 
river in many places. 

The captain told us that these rapids or cataracts, as 
he named them, are more or less practicable according to 
the extent of the river’s inundations. When it is in high 
flood, its waters are raised so much above the level of these 
frightful hills of stone, ilhich choke up the channel, that 
even small steamers have at such tiroes been borne over 
them by the strong eddies in safety. The present state 
of the river, though not altogether so favourable as this, 
would, he hoped, r^der the passage comparatively easy to 

• m Tedious it must necessarily be; but the landscape 
with winch we v^ere already surrounded was so very 
magnificent, that we were delighted to have the prospect 
of ex^ining at our leisure all the beauties, which, the 
captain assured us, were to increase on us as we advanced. 

But already, where we lay, the Danube assuredly 
claimed our tribute of unbounded admiration, as the most 
noble and majestic river that ever rolled its sweeping 
waters through a lovely country. Its banks are now 
sufficiently close to bring the whole body of water under 
the ejre at once, whilst they arc yet so distant as to make 

• its .breadth and volume seem quite stupendous; and these 
banks themselves, no longer deserving such a name, are 
very hills, imposing^in height as they are graceful in form, 

richly clad m variegated wood, •that it is scarcely 
possible to believe no cultivation has helped to render them 

• so ^een and beautiful. 

A huge flaPirbottomed boat was in waiting to convey^ 
ns on; one end of 'which was covered! in, and arranged 
witlf seats for the passengers, while the rd&t ms filled up 
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with luggage. A* long rope was attached to it, which 
several men, in two smaller boats, guided to the shore; 
and there, somewhat to our astonishment, as we had not 
been aware that this was the customary mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was taken up by some twenty or thirty Bul- 
garian peasants, by whose exertions alone we were to be 
dragged on to Orsova. At six in thg morning we took 
leave of our steamer, to establish ourselves in this new 

conveyance, Monsieur de B Iiaijding us all in, and 

then tumbling in head-foremost himself The captain took 
his seat at the bow, with a slight degree of anxiety visible 
on Ills placid countenance — for it is not very long since the 
passage of these same rapids was considered Aost perilous. 

Our progress was, of course, as slow as can^well b#» 
imagined, for the boat waS very heavy<^ and the men who 
drew us, now clambering over the rocks and stones on 
the wild rough edge of the river, now wading# up Jo 
the knees in water, could only proceed at a very moderate 
pace. We had not been long enough in the country of 
slaves to feel kt all reconciled to seeing our own fellow- 
creatures harnessed, as it were, in a sort of team, that they 
might drag us along, #who were seated there in comfort; 
the more so, that their exertions were sometimes painfully 
great when we came amongst those foaming ^eddies, 
where the current, curling round some hidden ro ck ;* 
formed a sort of a fittle whirlpool. Still, revolting as it 
was to see human labour substituted/or that of axiimals, 
we could not but admit that the captain was right 
he said that there was no other alt^native, and pointed 
out to us how impossible it would have been toTiave 
, guided horses or cattle, with safety, over tR8 rugged shore. 

A heavy ram*drove us under •cover for an hour or 
more, whep, as we were smne •dozen individuals in a 

T 2 
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space six* feet square, the door of whidh had been closed 
to keep out the rain, and keeping out the light also, it was 
not to be denied that Kentucky’s proposal that wc should 
all go to sleep was quite reasonable. At length, after a 
considerable time, the sun broke out with renewed vigour; 
and the captain, opening the door, told us we might all 
come out and go op shore, if we liked to perform part of 
our journey on foot, by walking alongside of the boat. 
The invitation was ];Laile(! with such delight, that he bad 
scarce done speaking before we had. all left our narrow 
prison, and were standing by the water-side. 

Then, as we looked round, wc stood motionless with de- 
light, for we*were surrounded by a scene of enchantment 
^aucli as I have nowhere, in all my wanderings, seen equalled. 
How did the Rhinor, the Rhone, ^he little sparkling Neckar, 
sink in comparison of this glorious Danube ! There it 
rqshed^ no longer dull and lifeless and sea-like, but a very 
river, only the most stupendous and majestic that can be 
imagined, foaming, leaping, bounding along, writhing its 
glittering waves round the terrible rocks thait rose from its 
bosom, and swelling up on the marvellous hills that girt it 
on either side; marvellous they were, for the exuberance 
of their unequalled though uncultured vegetation cannot 
be desejibed. Of the opposite side we could only see that 
•fJrwas green, and lovely, and most richly clad; but on the 
Servian shore, where wo stood, and feasted our eyes with 
the details, we migli^i well be enraptured with the scene. 

stood on a green lawn, where the short soft 
^rass looked as thqugh it had been cut daily by some 
careful hand; and so thickly was it strewn with the 
sweetest' wild* Flowers,' that no English garden ever, 
freighted the winds Vith a heavier* load of perfume. 
So and inexhaustible were indeed all the pro- 
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ductions of nature in this beautiful solitude, that she 
seemed to have lavished all her powers in embellishing it, 
and revelling in the wild beauty she produced, till every 
inch of ground was bursting with life and vegetation. 
From the summit of the high hills that rose behind us, 
doVn to the very edge of the water, the forests of young 
wood contended with the luxuriant shrubberies; and close 
over the river the laburnums and wild^yellow roses hung 
in graceful festoons, till their vciy blossoms were shed into 
the wave. * • 

Then, as we proceeded to walk on over the rocks, and 
througli the thick brushwood, the innumerable birds that 
burst from every bush, and scarce seemed startled at our 
approach, showed how rarely a human foot invaded their 
green haunts. At times we would catch a glinlj)se of a 
deer bounding thrdhgh the thicket; and they tell us that 
these woods •are full of wild boars and bears, as well as 
game of every description. The sun continued to shifte 
brightly, and we walked for an hour or more amongst this 
beautiful scenery — the buzzing of a thousand insects in 
the warm air, tlie singing of the birds, the innumerable 
odours from the hill, all seeming to indicate that this was 
the very domain of a living summer. • 

At last the captain begged we would return to the boat, 
as we were about to pass the formidable “ Iron so., 

much talked of. Thh name has been given by the Turks to 
an enormous ridge of rocks, fiUingup almost entirely the bed 
of the river for about two thousand yards, over whiot 
Danube rushes like a cataract, its waters torn into a thou- 
sand whirlpools and frothing eddiesj by the sharp pointi^ 
of the rugged and countless masstite of stone which impede 
its progress. A very narrow and ahefilow passage is the 
only channel, and when the watgr low, it is not only 
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frightfully dangerous, hut impracticahjie. None but the 
most experienced boatmen attempt to pass it, and. the ship- 
yrrecks are but too numerous* Happily for us, however, 
the floods were so high as almost entirely to hide this 
tremendous mass from our sight; and we passed over it in 
perfect safety, though at the expense of the most viofent 
exertions, and with a slight feeling of dread that wc should 
be sucked in by the swift whirlpool that foamed past us. 
After we had passed thi» formidable spot, the captain was 
quite at ease, and told us wc should certainly bo at Orsova 
in a very few hours. Meanwhile, he gave us leave to land 
once more, in order that we might walk across a sort of 
little peninsqja, whilst he carried the boat round it, all the 
^der that it was lightentd of its load. 

No objection was made to another ramble through this 
fairy land, and wc set off under the direction of our qua« 
rantine guardiano, who has become superabtfndantly care- 
fill of us all as wc approach the place where he is to deliver 
up his charge. Our Danube twists and winds itself so 
much among the hills here, that we often lose sight of it 
altogether; and at last, in the course of our walk, we 
came up to a small river, flowing rapidly down from the 
hills to join the parent stream. It was of considerable 
breadth, tliough not very deep; and we paused, wondering 

we *9^16 intended to^cross it, as the boats were out of 
sight, when the guardiano came bustling up, accompanied 
by some ten or twelve stout Bulgarian peasants, who stood 
and instantljf to my great amusement, I saw M 9 n> 

aeur deB and my father slowly trsfersing the stream 

4b tibe most.majestic' manner, hoisted on the shoulders of 
two stalwart pvasants cltoi in sheep-skins. 

I thought the pair to whom the imperative guardiano con* 
aj^ItjSdrtiiys^ looked yejy derce and savage; bnt, strange to 
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say y they lifted ma in their arms as gently as possible, and 
carried me across with the greatest care, endeavouring to 
prevent a single drop of spray from wetting my dres|. 
There is no doubt that the untaught politeness of a savage 
is far more perfect and genuine, than that which is the 
result of habit, and usage du monde. 

Another half-hour’s walk brought us to the point where 
the captain and his boat were waiting us. He told us that 
we might now establish ourselveswomfortably, as we should 
not disembark again till we reached Ofsova. Just as we 
were all ready to start, and the guardiano was settling his 
yellow band with a self-satisfied air at having brought back 
his flock in safety, a sudden exclamation fro^i the captain 
startled us all — Dovel’ Amerieano?” We looked round, 
and became instantly aware that Kentucky vms indeed 
nowhere to be seeif The whole party rose in great ex- 
citement. • 

We looked in the boat and out of the boat,\n the 
shore and on the hill, but not a trace of our lost American 
was visible. Where had he last been seen ? was now the 
question. He had last been seen on the edge of the 
water, calculating tliat^the Danube was nothing in com- 
parison of the Ohio; but this gavetus no clue *to the 
mystery of his disappearance. The boatman shouted and 
hailed him again and again without success. Tlte* iguar» 
diano became like alnan out of his senses at last, for a list 
of the passengers had already been sent on to Orsova, and 
it was necessary that he should be abte to present eofih^V* 
dividual of the party at the Lazarettonn propria persona^ 
Provided his full number were forthcoming, I do not think 
he much cared whether the persons wes^ dead or alive^ 
and he would have been quite confuted if he could have 
found the complete .corpse of K^nfucky anywhere; but 
even this was denied^him, for although he and the boat- 
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men jumped on shore, and ran shouting in all directions, 
nothing but echoes, without the slightest American accent, 
f esponded to their appeal. 

The captain, who was well aware that a delay which 
would bring night upon us among these rapids would 
endanger the safety of the whole party, at last called ‘the 
boatmen to their ^osts, and imperatively requested the 
guardiano, who was looking under the bushes and up to 
the tops of the trees, tc/¥e-embark and resume his seat: 
he unwillingly obeyed, and the captain then turning 
round to the passengers, announced with a sort of quiet 
sigh of resignation, “ Abbiam perduto V Americano I ” 
It was ai^ in^^ontroyertible fact, against which there was 
jpo remedy; and though we were really all much dis- 
tressed a*^ poor Kejitucky’s unaccountable disappearance, 
we had no alternative but to try and &ivcrt our attention 
by contemplating the scenery around us. It still continued 
tcTbo &ost surpassingly beautiful. 

The hills now appeared to rise in height, and great moun- 
tains were to be seen behind them ; while the fantastic wind- 
ing of the river brought new points of view before us at 
every turn, each one seeming mor^charming than the last. 
The captain pointed out to us the spot where tl^o little 
river, the Bagna^ disgorging itself into the Danube, sepa- 
-ratg Wallachia from Austria, but we could scarce think 
we had entered on so civilised a partbf the world; when 
very soon after we came in sight of the little Turkish for- 
tiass^of New Orsova, which, in the very peculiarities that 
render ,it so pictuttesque, is thoroughly Oriental, for it 
fises«with all the light elegance of that peculiar archi- 
tecture from amengst cypresses and poplar trees; and as 
we passed beneath 4ty we could disifoguish many^ a 
tcurbaned head looking dpwn at us, probably a ^portion of 
the suite of the pasha, who resides there. The fortress is 
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in a very neglected and ruined state, to be the abode of so 
high a dignitary; but the view which he commands from 
his dwelling may well compensate for all other deficien- 
cies, if he be a man of any taste. 

We had passed this pretty little fort, and were toiling on 
to Orsova, though it was not yet in sight, when a low howl 
was heard in the hill above us. We a^ began to conj ecture 
what it was, and had finally determined that it was the 
cry of a buffalo, when the captein starting up, exclaimed, 

“ Sara 1* Amoric^o !** The guardiano clasped his hands 
theatrically, the boat was stopped, and a few minutes after, 
tearing down through the bushes — ^his head bare, his 
dress torn, and his hands and face fyghtfuUy scratched — 
poor Kentucky was seen to approach; and, bounding^in 
amongst us, he threw himself into^ the captSln's fflhs, 
half sobbing witK delight. The history of his adventure 
was simply* that, his calculations respecting the riffht path 
having been altogether erroneous, he had corapl^ely "lost 
his way; and having, as it would appear, in his attempts 
to rectify his mistake, set off in the direct road for 
Widden, he had been met by one of the peasants who 
had carried us over tjie river, and who had turned him 
back, and now restored him to us in Safety. 

Amile or two more of heavy labour at the drag-rope, and 
our p^or Bulgarians, perhaps nqt more exhausted bbdilju 
than we were menfally tired of our toilsome progress, ac- 
complished their task, and drew us fairly to the quay at Or- 
sova. There is a certain little town, named Varenna, Ipng 
on the brink of the Lake of Como, and lookipg down 
coquettishly on its own fair image reflected in that pifre 
mirror, which used to be my beau ideal cf a quiet retreat 
for one wearied^f the world andfitil follies; but as toon as 
1 had seen 1;his Iktle romantic^ spiling Orsova, 1 aban- 
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doned my former fevourite, feeling that nowhere else had 
I seen a spot at once so bright and peaceful. It is as* 
BUiedly a very lovely place. 

The town is not in itself at all remarkable, except perhaps 
for its cleanliness and neatness, so new to us now; but its 
position is highly picturesque. It lies just in a wide curve of 
the river, so that from the stillness of the water it would 
rather seem to be situated on the borders of a lake : and it 
is cradled in by great hillsf still as wooded, still as fertile, 

which rise round itih jf semicircle; while the fields in its more 

€ 

immediate neighbourhood are so green and full of flowers, 
that it appears almost to be placed in a large garden. The 
Hungarian comit tol^ me that the surrounding country is 
most singularly beautiful,* especially near the baths of 
L&shadia.^ ^ • 

According to his account, this plade — the medicinal 
qualities of whose mineral waters are really ffimous — ^has 
becbine^quite a jTashionable watering-place; and, deep 
buried in the heart of the wild green mountains as it is, 
has not escaped the contamination of cities. It is now 
continually the resort of persons of that class whose 
amusements arc vices, and whose li{|e is dissipation. For 
this reason, though more rural and solitary, Orsova would 
be a very preferable residence: but it is rarely visited. 
No SQo fleV had our boat’qkeel glided on the shore, than a 
guard of Austrian soldiers marched upl( and closed around 
us like so many pri^ners. They were in waiting to 
im to the lazaretlo; and our worthy old captain, who 
could go. with us no further, took leave of us here, with 
nfeiny expressions of friendship and regard* 

Tbe lazaretto ms a mile out of town at least, but car- 
riagiBeWere in waiting ito eairy us thither, They were drawn 
|by gt^wfld*l()okm !|IivigaTian horses, wlm bore us off 
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with a speed wjiich Qonsiderahly annoyed the perdna* 
cions soldiers, who, although it was quite impossible we 
should escape them, persisted in keeping up with us the 
whole way. The road was admirable; and our course lay 
through a series of fields, shaded by lofty trees, which 
gkve it somewhat the appearance of an English park. 
We soon reached the lazaretto; quite sufficiently dull and 
dreary to make us very thankful th&f our quarantine had 
expired, so that we need not anticipate a tedious sojourn 
within its narrow Hmits. • * 

Wc were not so free as we diought, however, and they 
soon proved to us We were in punctilious Austria once 
more; for we were told that we must waitjihere tUl both 
the Custom-house and Health t)iricers arrived from town, 
which might be some time, as they^were at dinner l4 
was just possible •that we might have liked very well to 
have been St dinner also, as we had breakfasted at sunrise; 
but our sulky-looking guard certainly cared littAfor •the 
state of our appetite; and as there were no chairs to si< 
down upon, they advised us to walk to and fro in a narrow 
passage, whilst they leant against the wall, smoking, 
After an hour or so^ this species of exercise, in a dark 
corridor, became quite intolerable; and the Frencn gentle- 
men particularly complained so much, that the head of the 
party at last said the ladies migl^t be liberated alid go on 
to the hotel, but Aat the gentlemen must positiv^y re- 
main till all the luggage was examined, whenever that 
might he. * • « 

The ladies were so thankful to exchange the damp close 
air and treadmill promenade of the lazaretto, for die wa» 
sunshine and rapid motion of the cairiage along the 
smooth road, that I fear they di^ not sufficiently com- 
passionate the unfortunate coip^nions whom they left 
behind. *This little town has, perhaps, not a single 
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building that is really handsome; and yot the streets are 
so wide and clean, and the houses, each with its little 
garden, so very neat, that it has quite a pretty effect. 
The inhabitants seem principally Wallachian, and are 
consequently not at all attractive in appearance; their 
natural ugliness being heightened by the frightful fur cip 
they wear, and the huge bear-skins dragged so ungrace- 
fully round them. There was a sprinkling of Turks and 
Hungarians, which somewhat enlivened the scene; and 
various languages s^eihed equally prevalent among them. 

I imagine that all business is transacted with the aid of 
the German tongue, as this only was used in all our 
quarantine eex^monies; but in the streets both Turkish 
and Lyric are resounding *on all sides. We established 
i;^<5ft^lvcs hi a very .^ood hotel, far more clean and com- 
fortable than we could have expected? where the whole 
establishment were Austrians; and having orefered dinner 
to Be qi^te ready when the gentlemen should arrive, we 
went out on the balcony to amuse ourselves with all the 
strange sights of this half-civilised place. 

The very first object which presented itself to our eyes, 
was hailed with a delight which thoge only could under- 
stand who had been so long deprived of such a sight. 
Directly before us stood a groat church, a Christian church, 
wit h it^ bross, and its ajrched window, and its pictured 
saint, and the little churchyard round it, all full of the 
graves of Christians* There must be, I should think, a 
gr^t diversity of religions in such a place as Orsova; but, 
at all events, due reverence is paid to the Christian 
minister, for, as we sal there, a good old priest, with his 
shovel hat and giold-headed stick — a sight we had not seen 
for y^s-— came slowly down the street; and every one as 
ezoqtt a feji’ .Turks, rose up an^ uncovered 
dlMar heads, with a respect it was pleaang to witness. 
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Hour after hour passed away» and we still remained 
there alone, with no better occupation than to watch the 
heavy carts drawn by cattle toiling up the street, and 
guided by the wild cries of their Hungarian drivers. Still 
the gentlemen did not appear; until at last, after we had 
supposed all sorts of extraordinary accidents, and tormented 
ourselves as much as we could, about^ten o’clock a great 
vehicle, something like a baggage-cart, came lumbering 
down the street, containing all’our unhappy companions, 
pale and haggard ^th rage and hunger. 

They had been detained the whole of this time on every 
possible pretence. Their luggage had been opened, their 
property seized, and their tempers ti^d, in short, in every 
imaginable manner. Much abhse was bestowed by tl^gni 
on Austrians in general, ^nd custom-JiLOuse offidbrs 
ticular. Monsieur Ernest especially was in a great rage; 
they had seized half his possessions, for he was carrying 
home a number of Turkish curiosities for his yoimg wife 
in Paris; but what principally rendered him furious was 
the seizure of his books, as being of a suspicious nature. 
He declared that they consisted of a road-book, a map, 
and a book of prayera; and that if they were restored to 
him at Vienna, as was promised, he (irould put a label bn 
them, stating them to be dangerous books for the safety 
of th^ Austrian empire ! • 

It became dark ^ery suddenly, and we were once more 
regaled with a thunder-storm of great violence; though, 
shut into our little parlour, we could only hear it reSoiHid- 
ing loudly among the numerous hills, whose echoes pro- 
longed and gave back again and a£:ain the decpnrollii!^ 
notes of that solemn music. 

• MaySlst. 

We w(jre ffll astif at an early JiJiir this morning, to go 
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on board of our new steamer; and very cheerful and sunny 
did Orsova look in the morning light, and very tempting in- 
deed seemed those lofty ihountains and deep valleys above 
"*aiid around; whose recesses we would fain have explored, 
but the boat which takes us asfaras Semlin lay there already, 
and by seven o’clock we were rapidly moving away. 

We found the d^k of this new conveyance crowded 
with all sorts of passengers, in addition to the quiet party 
who had accompanied us ^ long. The two Germans only 
had left us to go iJy^'knd to Pesth, wljich is, I believe, a 
most agreeable and interesting journey; but, at the same 
time, I would not advise any one to be tempted, by what- 
ever inducement, to, abandon the river at tliis point, for 
whole length of the Danube offers nothing to be com- 
to tile magni%ence of the scenes through which we 
passed to-day: and I do not indeed believe that anywBere 
a more splendid spectacle of river scenery is %o be found 
than iif this most majestic pass. Certainly, the Rhine 
must sink into utter insignificance before it; and I am 
much astonished that its numerous visitors and admirers 
have not long since abandoned it for this formidable rival, 
so muc^ more worthy of their raptuses. I am sure, when 
its high claims to alitention are more generally known, it 
will be thronged with travellers. 

F ot some little time after leavingOrsova, this gre%t river 
continued to display a considerable expanse of still, quiet 
water ; but the huge mountains seemed rapidly toclosein all 
armndj and very soon they rose up directly before us, so 
lofty, so inaccessible, that we could not understand how we 
Wfere about to penetrate into the very heart of them. It 
seemed to us as tiieugh we were advancing straight on the 
meawngTOcksof an in!?«toountalj|lepreciiftcc;but a sudden 
bmfgbt us throuja a narrow entrance, Vh|ch, as we 
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swept round, again seemed to close behind us, and left us 
within a vast defile of such surpassing grandeur, that I am 
certain nothing anywhere can equal it. 

It has the appearance as though this tremendous stream 
had at some period burst the control of its former banks, 
ahd hewn a new channel for itself in the rooky breast of 
the mountains, by the very 'Vf eight an^power of its waters; 
for here, on either side, rose the most stupendous cUfis, 
almost perpendicular, and tovfering majestically up, till 
they seemed almost to meet fiir aBo’C'e over our heads; 
whilst the river — so lately two or even three miles broad, 
now confined to a space of about two hundred feet, but 
with a consequent depth of water of somf^ huliidred and 
seventy, it is said — came rolling thundering and ioaming^ 
down between them with the most terrific •forcei^^Jl^ 
whole of its vast vblume in a very convulsion, as it twined 
its glittering length, aerpenthke, round these migh^ rofeks, 
and licked their rugged sides with its clouds of frwh. • 
There was something really awful in this scene. The 
deep roaring of the waters, as grand as it was terrible — 
the lofty height of the inaccessible precipices — and the 
rapidity with which^twisting and turning, every instant 
presented some new featuse in the wblime landksape— 
certainly render it a most singularly imposing sight. Close 
to the entrance of the pass, on tljie bare face of IHfe rock, 
there is a huge Latlh inscription, surrounded by sculptured 
figures, which is known by the name of “ Trajan’s table,” 
It is said to be in honour of him, and of the constiructipn 
hy»the Romans of the wonderful road which passed be- 
neath it. 1 think the new road on the opposite side^ whi^sh 
has been but lately completed, is equally#deserving of such 
a commemoratidn, for it is at onc^most useful work and 
a very arduoas undertaking. . f 

It was*with no sniall difficulty that our steamer could 
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stem the extraordinary strength of the current which sweeps 
so vehemently through this immense gorge. The greatest 
promptitude and care were necessary in the management 
of the vessel, as it was sent reeling from side to side, to 
avoid the innumerable Scyllas and Charybdis of this de- 
file; in the very narrowest part of it there is a huge rock, 
named, I think, ** ^azan,^ wjiich rises abruptly out of the 
midst of these boiling waves, and forms a whirlpool of no 
inconsiderable violence. • 

We could discerA sfeveral caverns on the face of the cliff 
as we passed, but they were half hid by the long droop- 
ing branches of young wood which hung down over these 
rugged pf^ipices, and added not a little to the wild charm 
of^their savage beauty. This narrow defile is not very long, 
fti^ter we left far behincLus what is more properly 
termed the jaws of tlie pass, the same sc€:nes of stupendous 
grandeur c<mtinued to present themselves, exhibiting a 
sudcessiSn of the most varied and wildly beautiful pictures 
of river scenery. 

Throughout the whole of that day did we toil on 
through the white frothing waves of this tumultuous 
river, with those two lofty mountains on either side— so 
bold, so steep — banging over the water in huge masses of 
rock, or bending back from it in a shelving precipice; and 
^ still, however rugged, Jiowever wild, these tremendous 
cliffs were ever clothed in that luxuriant verdure, to* which 
our eyes might well now be accustomed, so lavish has 
nature^een to this magnificent Danube. Sometimes, as 
though ^ the capricious stream would seek to appear 
bl!fore«us in every possible point of view, we rounded 
a promontory, qp^ook a sharp turn, and found ourselves 
gliding into a little waning lake, rnosU still and quiet, 
with sotne smiling vyiage half hid among the trees, 
or a romantic old ruin perched on a rock, reflected un- 
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marred by wave o» ripple witbin it. But this never lasted 
long, and soon the wild current would break up the mirror 
into a thousand whirling eddies, and the deafening roar, a 
moment lulled, would lift up its voice again louder than ever. 

Most unfortunately for our entire enjoyment of these 
grand scenes, towards the afternoon we were assailed by 
a storm of rain so extremely violent, t]^at at last even the 
most pertinacious was driven below; for not only were 
the decks flooded altogether, bat the drifting torrents, 
which the wind sw^t in gusts across* tfie face of the cliff) 
altogether hid the landscape from us, and at times only 
the clouds opened to show us some frowning rock, or the 
sweeping outline of a hill. 

It was very tantalising to catch ‘only an indistinct glimpse 
of the picturesque old castle of Goluml^oz, which^radiBoS" 
has rendered so interesting by assigning it as the prison of 
the good EmJ>rcss Helena; but I own I was still moi*e dis- 
appointed not to have seen the cavern bearing the same 
name, for therein it is reported that St. George did actually 
kill the Dragon — and what is still better, that the swarms 
of musquitoes which infest the river have been produced 
by his corrupting carcass. I had never heard thi^ story 
before, and I was really delighted to And, in addition to 
its other charms, that the Danube was able thus to bring 
me into absolute contact with that famous dragon, ^ejpved 
of childhood; and 1 felt that I should bear the stings of 
these horrible insects with a much^^etter grace, when 
considering them as the posthumous attempts of th*t uif^- 
amij|,ble monster still to persecute the human race. • 

This weather continued all day, and indeed brouglit oif 
the darkness prematurely. As it was impossible to stay on 
the deck, we W i!o other resource 4j^n to collect together 
in the saloon, trhich^ though large 4nd comfortable, was 
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scarce adequate for our numbers. We had no ladies as 
yet at all, but a great many Au^rian officers going down 
to Pesth, and Hungarian gentlemen walking majestically 
to and fro in boots and spurs, with their for cloaks thrown 
with considerable grace over their shoulders. 

There was a good deal of promiscuous conversation 
amongst the passeijgers, chiefly in German; and as Mon- 
sieur de B and Monsieur Ernest were no great profi- 

cients in that language, ti/o of the Hungarians courteously 
addressed them in*L*ktin, speaking it,^of course, with the 
most perfect fluency, and with an elegance of pronunciation 
which seemed to mo greatly superior to the manner in which 
it is spoken in Italy, where I have occasionally heard it. 
TJiese gentlemen told utf that this noble language is not 
IBJW much used in^lungary — at> least in a pure, unadulter- 
ated form, for all the dialects of the surrounding couricries, 
Servian, Lyric, and Wallachian, are more of less strongly 
imbuefi with it; Hungarian and German are chiefly em- 
ployed. It was quite refreshing to hear them speak of their 
native land, so enthusiastic is the love they bear to it. 

It is only in such countries as Hungary, Greece, Spain, 
&c., where the national pride o^ the national poverty 
has so far kept thhm aloof from all, and enabled tliem, 
as yet, to escape somewhat the sort of magnetic influ- 
ence -^irfiich is drawing the European nations together 
now, that this freshness of ardent •patriotism is to be 
found, this almost childlike belief in the universal su- 
psriority of their own land. Elsewhere, we now find 
French .the universal language; and well-bred person^ of 
whatever coimtry, so much the same in dress, manners, 'and 
appearance, thaUbut for the physical characteristics, we 
might hesitate to clamfy them; and although the innate 
pairim is rarelyValtogether extinct, the^ generally 
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rather prefer adopting the customs and habits of foreigners. 
We were much amused at the dignified manner in which 
thb father of Osman, who it seems is going on a mission 
to Belgrade, had installed himself on a sofa at the top of 
th/j room, allowing no one to approach him but the pipe- 
bearer. This poor wild Bulgarian is becoming more and 
more bewildered with all he sees and Hears. I made him 
to-day quite happy by giving him a little box of gilt 
wafers, to which he liad taken a proc^gious fancy; but he 
has evidently not lkc most distant idea what they are in- 
tended for, and seems to intend adorning himself with 
them in some ingenious manner. 

In the evening, when candles jvere Ifroughfin, Monsieur 
Ernest proposed to me to play at chess; and 
sitting down, whei\ the haughty Turk? who seemed rather 
tired of his golitary grandeur on the state conopy, from 
which he had driven all others by his surly looks, s^^dciily 
shuffled down, and coming towards us, very coolly set*Mon- 
sieur Ernest aside, and intimated that he himself would do 
me the honour to play with me. There was something 

• rather comical in the idea of playing chess with a Turk; 
and although the technical terms of tliat game fin the 
Turkish language had certainly formed no part of my 
education, I thought, with the help of a few* pf the 
wonted exclamatioi||, it might be ilianaged, so we satprlown 
with all due solemnity. His head with the turban and 
long beard certainly did look uncommonly fierce over the 
chess-board, but we found no difficulty as to the science of 
thc^ame; for the word “ check/' op “ 6chec,” sedhjed tg 
have been converted into Turkish as “chok,” and the king 

• he called pasha; and as he was a first-ratVplayer, he beat 
mein about ten moves, repeating*Jchok pasha" pertina- 
ciously till he checkmated me outright. 

V 2 
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We had abandoned the ladies’ cabin* to his family, for 
there is a greater deficiency, even in a reasonable degree of 
refinement, in the Bulgarian women, than I have witnessed 
among the natives of any other country, and it was really 
impossible to remain with them. We had secured a little 
private cabin on deck, which was clean and comfortable; 
but the torrents <tf unceasing rain fell with such vehe- 
mence throughout the night that we were threatened with 
a regular inundatipn^ an5 this, combined with the wild 
roaring of the waters, rendered sleep nearly impossible. 

May 22nd. 

The delu^', for tfach if really may be called, has not 
j^ted i^ the least; and they had actually to lay planks 
three or four feet cteep on the deck, before wc could rpach 
the stair in order to go down to the saloon. „Wc are very 
fojtun||fte in having passed that part of the Danube which 
is so i!>lngularly beautiful, and well worthy of a journey for 
itself alone, before this hurricane overtook us. By what 
we could distinguish from the little windows of our prison, 
the scenery is still very fine. 

We*are passing between Hungafy and Servia, with the 
Carpathian mountains in full view ; and the river, amply wide 
enough, indeed, but not so much so as to detract from its 
grand and imposing effdbt as fonnerly|Jias now settled into 
a more steady and majestic flow, like the swelling tide of a 
man’s strong passions subsiding from the convulsions and 
wild energy of his youth to that deeper, stiller current which 
bears him on in manhood, more concentrated, but stronger 
withaf. W e occasionally catch glimpses of ruins and Turkish 
forts on the roclky hills, slill richly wooded, which rise on 
either side of us; but ]n|!)lhing of any interest^ presents itself 
till we itach Belgrade. It is there we are to lose our Bulga- 
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rian family; and Osman made his appearance this morning 
dressed out in tlie most splendid manner, actually covered 
with jewels, and armed with a long sword, which the little 
monster wields as if ho had positively an incipient taste for 
cutting off heads. 

We were much startled in the course of the morning 
by the most terrific screams, which were suddenly heard 
to issue from the cabin, and made us all fly to the 
rescue, under the belief that ^lie Bulgarian ladies had 
somehow sustained^ some frightful injury; but we found 
that the whole disturbance haft been produced by the 
entrance of a waiter amongst them when they were all 
unveiled; and when he was questioned as^to the cause 
of his intrusion, the origin of this tremen(^us uprgar, 
proved to have been rather amusing. ^ 

llicy had tumei the cock which let off the water, and 
had seemin^y been much amused at seeing it^flow in 
consequence — so much so, that they let it run till*jt Bad 
positively flooded the whole cabin, and the streams of 
water passing under the door had shown the waiter in the 
passage what was going on. Ho called, shouted, and re- 
monstrated in vain frqm the outside, and finally in despair 
had burst in upon them to rectify theh imprudence. 

I paid these poor women a visit this morning, and I was 
much |truck, amidst all the untutpred savageness* <tf their 
nature, with the refinement of tenderness which tliey dis- 
played towards their children; but this is indeed the only 
channel in which all the deepest and purest feeling^of hii- 
man nature can flow for them. They are prisoners an^L slaves, 
debarred from society, from knowledge, almost from tlte 
light and air ; they know nothing of the vi crid without, and 
this is the only dae of earth’s kindly ties from which they 
are not altogether cut off. From tl^ek parents they are gene- 
rally separated young ; their brothers they never know ; their^ 
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sisters are sent to another harem. Occupations they have 
none, beyond the dyeing of their nails and the painting of 
their eyebrows; and the excitement attendant on the diflS.- 
oulty of making the fierce black lines meet precisely at the 
proper place is, I presume, their greatest amusement. 

‘It is, therefore, in the exercise of their maternal affections 
alone that they ca^ lavish all that has been given in all 
lands to a woman’s heart, of devotedness and energetic love. 
The care and sympathy fbr others, which form her chief 
enjoyment of life,* ahd those powers endurance which 
make her, weak by nature, yet so strong when called upon 
to suffer for another, would be all vain and useless for the 
harem slave, <^wcre ij^ not for the poor little helpless being, 

^ who, clinging unconsciotis to her breast, prevents the 
\v\iTl of tenderness within from closing altogctlier. 

With this Bulgarian family, we talse our final feave 
of Turkey, for we cannot land at Belgrade— still so tho- 
rdligldy an Oriental town, though certainly the last— ^s it 
would renew our quarantine. The rain had, most for- 
tunately, somewhat abated before we reached this very 
interesting place, and we were able to come on deck to 
see it when, about two o’clock, we passed beneath its walls 
on our way to Semiin. 

The fine old fortress of Belgrade is altogether less im- 
posing ill appearance th^ we had anticipated, from the stir- 
ring Eikoric associations connected 'vfith it, and the vast 
importance which its position, on the very borders of 
Qhristt^ndom, gave it formerly in the eyes both of Infidels 
and Christians. When we recollected how often it had 
ehanged masters, and how often these old walls had stood 
an obstinate siege, it seemed to us to bear very few traces ^ 
c£4ll the wild and bloody scenes of whidi it had been the 
tiieatre.^ Its situation iei, however, peculiaiiy striking; it 
stands just on the junction of these 1;wo noble rivers — the 
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Danube and the Save; from whose mingled waters, form- 
ing around it a wide and sweeping circle, the grey rock 
on which it stands rises up proudly, all rugged and inac- 
cessible; whilst the fortress and town tliemselves, which 
are in every respect most thoroughly Turkisli, present a 
strange contrast, with their mosques and minarets and 
cypress trees, to that of Semlin, just ^opposite, which is 
equally distinctly stamped with the usual characteristics 
of a mere Austrian town. # 

Indeed, nothing^ can be more siiigillar than the close 
approximation of these two cities, so completely the 
Turk and the Christian seem to look defiance to each 
other across the Save, which alone^ separates them — a 
distance of about two miles. * Belgrade has for 'some 
time past been made over to Servia, of whith-i4ii-rras * 
forrifcrly considered the capital, till the scat of government 
was changed* by the Prince Molosch, and Servia declared 
an independent state, although she pays her annuaf^ribute 
to Turkey. But, in these diplomatic days, the colour 
of the flag waving on the ramparts does not always indi- 
cate what power is in actual fact established there. The 
more we see of these qpuntries, the less doubtful seems to 
us the ultimate fate of all those provinces — Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Servia, &c. St. George's devouring "dragon 
has surely very metaphorically come to life agaJh^in the 
shape of the Russian empire. 

We did not see the town, as it lies behind the fortress, but 
some of the Hungarians told us it is (full and mean okixjg, 
and doubtless very Oriental, as far as want of comfort and 
cleanliness are concerned. We passed the tower, where 
criminals were strangled formerly, an^ (hrown into the 
water — which was also quite Turkish — as a convenient way 
of getting ri<^ of them; and then we passed on to Semlin. 
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Wc landed almost immediately, as we were to change 
steamers here, and would have but little time to walk. 
We might have fancied ourselves in Wallachia again, 
when we got on shore, for the mud was ankle deep, and 
the only liouses wc saw, for some little way, were poor- 
looking huts, constructed of the same material. 

This proved, however, to be what is termed the gipsy 
town, as it was originally built for, and altogether peopled 
by, that wandering race. Many of them still seem to in- 
habit it, for we met*several, principally young girls, with 
all the peculiar features of the Zingara not to be mistaken. 
The Hungarian gipsies are a peculiarly interesting portion 
of this widejy-disseminated family: we had an opportu- 
nity, this evening, of ascertaining them to be highly 
••poe^oul, fend picturesque in appearance; and I am told 
they retain, more than most of thei? brethren of other 
nations, the use of charms, and study of astrology, and all 
thbse delightfully picturesque practices, which arc so at- 
tractive in them because they really seem to be the linger- 
ing traces of the old Eg3rptian mysteries. 

Passing through this part of the town, which is called the 
Zigankaberg, we then entered into^p, number of very long, 
very straight, formal streets, with ranges of neat houses, 
and here and there a plain whitewashed church. They 
were (kifi and empty, aijd we saw few inhabitants l^cyond 
the innumerable Austrian officers, who were everywhere 
to be seen sauntering about smoking cigars in a very ci- 
vljised*: uninteresting manner. The whole of these frontier 
districts of Hungary are, I believe, under a species of mili- 
tary government pf a peculiar nature, originally esta- 
blished to keep, pfF the inroads of the Turks; and since 
continued, both as a check on behalf of Austria alone to 
tbe smuggling trade, whip h might be so easily carried on 
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here, and also as a kind of cordon sanitaire to the whole 
of Europe, when the plague declares itself in the East. 
This accounts for the numbers of military stations we see 
everywhere, and the still greater amount of uniforms, 
]yhich, since we left Orsova, have superseded almost en- 
tirely all other costumes. 

We ascended to a ruined castle on the summit of a little 
green rocky hill, and sat for some time enjoying the exten- 
sive view which it commanded. The town, on which we 
looked down, had a pleasing appedtance, with its various 
gardens and trees, from this point It lies on a promontory, 
between the Danube and the Save. But decidedly the 
finest object in the whole landscape^is its rival, Belgrade, 
which is highly picturesque wlien seen from this distjncq. 
Semlin has the reputatidh of being a jemarkabljr iffllffikltuy 
spot; and we were fully disposed to believe this when, as 
the twilight deepened, the densest vapours I evgr beheld 
arose up from the river, and soon enveloped everj^hing in 
a heavy damp mist. The prudent members of our party 
insisted on our all returning on board, to go below, when 
we saw this; but, indeed, there was so little to be seen at 
Semlin that we could raise no^ great objection. It is totally 
devoid of anything characteristic. 
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Change in the Character of the Scenery— The Gibraltar of the Danube— Hun- 
garian Ladies, contrasted with those of Bulgaria — The Friend of the Hoff- 
Meisterin of Pesth — Consequences of Monsieur Ernest having gained a Prize at 
College for the German Language — lUok — Bad Weather — A Siiignlar Cha- 
racter — History qf the Poetess of Pesth — The Jesuits — Wretched Night Ac- 
commodation — Egotism of tiie Fricn^ of the HoflP-Meisterm — ^Retribution wliich 
^ befds her— Towns of Hungary — Pesth and Offen — The Interior of the Town 
^ of Paiiith.rOifhn— The l*alace — Meeting witji the Hoff-Mcistcrin — Interior of 
the Palace — Monsieur Emoft’s Conversation with the Swiss— The Blockshfrg 
— Pesth by Night— Buda-Pcsth at Sunrise- The fecord of the DanuBe — 
Vissegrade — Gran — Circumstances of the Duke of Rcichstadtjgj Death — Hun- 
garian Politicians— Concert of Hungarian Peasants — Pressburg— The Em- 
IKjrgr’s Wf. 

May 23rd. 

We started at daybreak, thankful to escape from the 
dark, unwholesome atmosphere of this place, which must 
certainly be very pernicious^ for we ^^ave actually inhaled 
the poisonous vapouie which seem to breathe from the 
river ever since the sunset last night. We had until now 
fancied tht Danube somewhat unjustly calumniated with 
respect to the musquitoes, which were s^d to be so serious 
a drawback to this voj^age. As yet wc had seen very fewj 
but^now,they arc becoming seriously tormenting, though 
certainly not sulTicientlpr so to forego on that account this 
veiy beautiful journey, as I know many people have doiie 
in their dread of We have also taken on board an 

immense number of passengers going to the fair of Fcstli, 
which, rather unfortunately for us, is .this week, as the 
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steamer affords 1)ut little accommodation, and will now 
be much crowded all the way to Vienna. 

This increase of company, however, promises to afford us 
much opportunity for study of character, both national and 
^ticular ; and we stand in need of some amusement of this 
nature within the vessel, for we are told that we have little 
to expect from the scenery without, as/ar as Festh at least 
It certainly has altogether lost its charm. We have left 
the hills far behind us, and have entered on a Hat, unin> 
teresting stretch (^f lowlands, wher0 the inundations are 
once more visible, and the river has become quite smooth. 
W e passed several towns, but none were particularly worthy 
of attention till we reached Petterwmdcin, | large and im- 
portant fortress, which has beetf termed the Gibraltar'of the 
Danube, an appellation which I think it certaiidy Jwes not 
de^rve, lor the ro& on which it is built, though sufficiently 
lofty and sfeep, and very extensive, is not by any means 
the elevation which would justify such a comparjgon? 

There is a pretty little modem town named Neusatz, di- 
rectly opposite, with which it is connected by a long bridge 
of boats; and it is strange that this is the first bridge we 
have seen on the Danube, though we have followed its 
course already so many days. After passing Petterwardein, 
we were surprised to find ourselves entering once more on 
a very solitary region, totally without interest, as Ve seemed 
to be traversing & vast plain clothed with intShninable 
forests, and it was but rarely that we saw a village or a 
human habitation. At times we would meet a great j:afb 
laden with timber, drifting down with the current; and the 
Hungarian peasants who guided them looked both vtild 
and fierce, with their dark faces, long Jieards and mous- 
taches, in sheepskin cloaks. The* uncertain weather drove 
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US below very often; but, happily, these J)anube steamers 
are extremely comfortable for the day-time. It is only 
their deficiencies in night accommodation which, it must 
be owned, are rather trying. 

The Hungarian ladies, with their fresh complexions, fair 
hair, and stiff, formal manner, form a strange contrast to 
our last companions^ We are certainly penetrating rapidly 
into the European world now; but, as far as the ladies are 
concerned, I am not sure that we have ascended so much in 
the scale of civilisaticfti as might have l^en expected; for, 
whilst the last we had to deal with painted their eyebrows, 
and had no occupation of any sort, these present paint 
their cheeks, ^nd h^ve no other employment than the 
^adual augmentation of a firaall straight piece of knitting, 
destined tcTno possible use that 1‘can conceive, and which 
is most marvellously always the same in* shape and dinfbn- 
aons, though the various knitters never met bhfore. 

Tho|R with whom I have conversed are quite as patriotic 
as the gentlemen, but it is a very narrow-minded and savage 
kind of patriotism, having a firm basis in much obstinate 
ignorance. They seem to meto look on Englandand France 
as mere distant provinces, of which F^ris and London are 
the county towns; afld one lady with whom I had been 
laboriously conversing in Gorman, which I speak so badly 
as to fed ^ery proud of hjiving achieved a conversation at 
aF, aske^ me if I could speak Hungatian ; and when I 
answered in the aegative, exclaimed, contemptuously, 
“ UThaW a wretched education you must have had !” It 
would be, very unfair, however, to judge of the women rf 
Hungary by these around us now, for they are evidently 
merely farmers’ and merchants’ wives, who never even go 
to Pesthr, except for the^annual fair. *■ 
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One very potent, grave, and reverend personage we have 
amongst us, who belongs to a very different class, and is 
quite the height of refinement; I believe she lays claim to 
various titles, but she has only made herself known to us 
by that from which it is evident she thinks to derive most 
honour, and announced that she is the friend of the Hbff- 
Meisterin (Mistress of the Robes) of the Archduchess Pa- 
latine, at Pesth. Doubtless, it must be a very responsible 
office to be friend to so great ft lady, and the knowledge 
of her high station Jimpresses her witB a* constant solemnity. 
She speaks French perfectly, and is well acquainted with 
Vienna and its courtly manners. She is certainly not less 
than fifty, or under six feet high, and broaden proportion; 
the height increased by the mo8t ponderous of blonde gp.ps.^ 
the breadth by the stiffCBt of silks jnd satin^^. Wwere, 
therefore, much amused with the character she gave of 
herself, so little in accordance with her appearange, when 
she declared she was too timid a demoiselle to go l|ito*the 
saloon to dinner, unless I would take her under my pro- 
tection. This, of course, I was delighted to afford her, 
and she entered the room, leaning on my arm, and step- 
ping mincingly along, in a •manner which drew forth 
various malicious remarks from our fftends on my timid 
protegee and myself. 

Slje then informed us she would keep mea^fi, which 
she did, with the help of a larger qjuantity of potage than 
I could have conceived it possible fgr any one to consume; 
and she displayed a certain degree of narrow-mindedness 
and self-sufficiency in her religion,^ which I hopp is pecu- 
liar to the friend of the Hoff-Meisterin alone, "and ftot 

general amongst Hungarian ladies. M<«sieur de B ^ 

had always informed us that hi# nephew had gained a 
prize at Colfegc, 'destined to reward a perfect knowledge 
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of tlie German^ language : and it is probable that he can, 
indeed, read it very well, but his accent is very peculiar; 
and as he has never attempted to speak it before, no waiter 
has yet been found capable of understanding him; so that, 
when he gives his orders, their interpretation of his care- 
fully prepared speeches invariably appears in the shape of 
some strange break&st or dinner, altogether different from 
what he has asked and expected; and then Monsieur de 

B invariably exclaimS*, with a look of surprise, “ Et 

pourtant^ Ernest, yoif’ gained the pri^^e for,” &c. The 
climax, however, was put to his discomfiture to-day in 
the most amusing manner. 

We had agyeed to, play at chess, and he volunteered to 
psk/orthe chess-board, reYusing all offers^ of assistance. 
PresefKfy Be came tack, most triumphantly, to say that 
the man had perfectly understood him, and was to bnng 
it immediately. He prepared the little table between us 
with g^at animation, and called for all our companions, 
who were in the habit of watching our play. We waited 
some time, but the chess-board did not appear; and at last 
the waiter happening to pass through the room, Monsieur 
Ernest asked if he were notigoing toibring it? His answer 
was prompt, but mjiterious; he said that it was not yet 
heated. We had heard of heated chess-players, but never 
of a hej! ted chess-board;, and Monsieur Ernest begjm to 
look very uneasy, when suddenly the Moor opened, and 
the man appeared with a large leg of ham, smoking hot, 
which hr' placed on the table between us, with plates and 
every thipg requisite for a comfortable dejeuner cL dem^ 
which he supposed we meant to enjoy together. There 
is, in fact, a conapderable similarity between the words 
which express in Gernmn a ham and a cHess-board; and 
amidst tl^ rage of Monsieur Emest>, and ^ the infinite 
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amusement of every one else, the voice of Monsieur de 

B was still heard wondering, “ Et pourtant, Ernest, 

tu as gagn6,” &c. 


The country is still flat and tame, though seemingly 
rich and well cultivated. We scarcely passed any object 
of interest till late in the day, when .we reached Ulok; 
a remarkably pretty village, with a ruined castle above. 
We feel ourselves^ now as though vahnost in a diflbreut 
world from that we have inhabited so long in tlie East. 
The landscape, the sky, the atmosphere, the very air we 
breathe, are all so totally diflerent, there sterns to be so 
much more of life and vigour «nd freshness round us now. 
We have*indeed left far behind the land whereaa «Kha con- 
tefaplation seems fhe frame most beiitting the impressive 
lessons its ^ery scene can teach, and whose bright things 
arc all most beautiful in decay ! Now we may see^jjhe Sun- 
shine gleaming on the busy villhge or the ripening field, 
and no more only on the shattered column or the deserted 
theatre ; yet here, too, nature has her objects whose decay 
is beautiful: the twiljght houf is worth all the twelve of 
sunny light, and there is nothing more lovely than the 
unconscious face of a dying child, like that of the poor 
young creature we have with us, who is goii%jto Pesth 
for cnange of air,«nd will assuredly never leavt it again. 
To-day, more than ever, we hatf recourse to our own 
resources for amusement, for we Stopped now|jpre, gnd 
tl^e scene was throughout much the same. Amongst our 
companions in the ladies’ cabin, there was one ,old 4dy 
who has proved to bo a very singuljaj character. She 
has, for these two days, kept herself aloof fifom every one, 
with a marked distaste to society of any kind; and having 
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installed herself^in a corner, with a little ^table beside her, 
she surrounded herself with a number of books and writ- 
ing materials, and seemed to plunge at once into some 
very profound studies. She is far from good-looking, 
deadly pale, and with a bright, restless eye, that is full 
of tliought. 1 happened to go into the room to-day when 
she was there alone^and as I turned to leave it, she called 
to me in a strange, •mournful sort of voice, and asked me 
if I would grant her a favour. I turned immediately, 
and she made rooiti ^for me to sit beside her. Then 
taking one of her books, she showed me that it was a 
copy of “ Childe Harold,” and asked me to read a few 
stanzas ajoud to her. This was soon done; and she then 
told me that it was the £rst time she had ever heard 
lSnglifli».]jee:d, though so passionate was her admiration 
for Lord Byron’s works that she had learned to read* it 
perfectly, solely in order that she might translate this 
poefn fy her own benefit. 

She showed me the tlftnslation, which was in German 
verse, and seemed really very admirable — certainly a most 
laborious undertaking at her time of life. She said she had 
learned to read English, Fjench, a^d Italian, without a 
master, because she hated all mankind, and would have no 
intercourse with any one; but she had wished to become 
acquainted with the works of the poets who had written in 
those languages, as literature was her sok delight. She gra- 
dually grew more coiffidential, and told me that she lived 
pe^ectlj^ alone, and thSt, as she expressed it, her life was of 
no use to any one. She occupied herself solely in literajy 
pUjfsuits,, reading, and composing, and existing in an ideal 
world of her owp ^creating. 

After conversing with her for some time, I began to 
feel tlm very deepest compassion for, this miserable old 
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woman, who, at the close of a long life, was wasting her 
redeemless days in occupations that were poison to her 
own mind, and utterly useless to all others; and I pitied 
her not the less, that she evidently possessed no mean 
intellect or talent. She was a cold and morbid misan- 
thrope, from the fatal cause which has made misanthropes 
of so many. She had taken a totallj^mistak*en view of 
life: it was easy to gather her history from her. In her 
youth, she had looked round aiM seen a bright and beau- 
tiful world, and fejt within herself^ a deep capacity for 
enjoyment; and she had therefore fallen into the common 
error of supposing that she was created for no other pur- 
pose than to gather to herself as mugh happiness as she 
possibly could on this earth. Heedless of the revelatipn , 
which would have taught lier better thpgs, whefi tBeliour 
of disenchantment came — as come it will to each one who 
enters on thA darkest of struggles, and seeks to grapple 
with his destiny — ^her soul was turned to bitternesi)^ and 
henceforward the life she had arrogated to herself, and, 
seeking to use, had abused, flowed away in vain dreams 
and vainer repinings. 

And she still looked pn all things in a distorted ppint of 
view. She had no real religion; her •eyes had not been 
anointed that she might look up and see, for then, when she 
had understood and felt how she herself had been redfeemed 
from afl iniquity, shtf would have also comprehended how, 
long before this puny earth existed, far back in the unfa- 
thomable depths of eternity, there has been going%)n all 
awfpl combat between Good and Evil ; and that even, per- 
haps, this world may have been built as the field whSrc th6 
last war is to be carried oi}, and the Evilafinally subdued. 
*But, be this as it may, it was dreaJdful to hear that old 
woman say that hen life and int^flect were of no use to 
any one, when the saipe Unutterable Love, which rescued^ 

X 
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US all from tlie.power of ill, has ordained that every one 
of us shall himself be an agent, miserably weak it is true, 
but still an agent in this stupendous work. It is our work, 
too, from the cradle to the graye. Whatever we may be, 
wherever we may go, there is our portion, to combat the 
evil — to further the good ! The means arc never wanting 
under any^^ircumitainces; all creation is engaged in it; 
and the meanest and poorest amongst us may find therein 
his glory and his happiness. 

This poor misan1;hiope seemed to recoil back upon her- 
self all the more, for her momentary display of feeling; 
the confidence she had reposed in me seemed to have been 
but the effeejj of a sudden longing for human sympathy ; 

^ and no sooner had ‘she thus told me the story of her life, 
thanUbc •turned from me, almost rudely, and*, resuming 
her studies, refused to look up or speak. •* 

Amongst the various features of the preserfc state of the 
w 6 rld/with which we can only become acquainted in tra- 
velling, there is one far from unimportant, which, however 
extensive our wanderings, may escape our perception alto- 
gether. This is what may almost be termed the omni- 
presence of the body of Jesuits. W 9 all know, as a general 
fact, tliat this society is widely dispersed, singularly power- 
ful, and at work everywhere, constantly and skilfully; but 
we are not prepared to^find that our own most intimate 
friend and companion, perhaps, is cone of their secret 
agents ! Or, associating in our minds the idea of a Jesuit 
solely /vith a Roman priest and an austere life, that some 
seemingly gay and dissipated man of the world, haunting 
boudoirs and ball-rooms, is not the less an active servant to 
the society, acting solely under their orders; that his part 
has been assigned to kirn, as layman, ansi his sphere is the * 
fashionable world. , 

We have great reason -to think that we 'have been 
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for some time pasjb travelling with one of tfce most faithful 
members of this body. If it be so, however, it is 
very unwittingly that he has betrayed himself*; for it is 
only within the last few days that, after many and earnest 
discussions on the subject of religion, during which the 
sSimdness of his views, as well as his enlightennnJnt, 
struck me with astonishment, he has igraduaily unfolded 
himself as a most zealous partisan «if this great and 
mysterious society. I was very glad, however, to-day, to 
listen to his open defence of themy for it is, of course, 
so rarely that we hear anything but a sweejfing con- 
demnation, that it was well for once to hear an advocate 
on the other side. 

But even with a view to dispose •me favourably to-^ 
wards them, he gave me a most extraordinsryiidea of 
thc'ircmendous exfcnt of their secret influence. If what 
he let me perceive be true, in France, England, Germany, 
everywhere, in short, it is around us at all times> pretee- 
cuting its mysterious labours, by ways and means we 
least dream of* He utterly condemned, and I think with 
reason, the works of Eugene Sue on this subject: though 
I firmly believe the actual trutji respecting the Jesuits to 
be infinitely more frightful and mere astonishing than 
that author has represented them, yet there is no doubt 
that the half of what he states is invention, and^a^jlumsy 
invention too. • ^ 

We began to feel somewhat out bf humour with the 
rain, wliich still confined us to the &bin, though ^here^s 
happily nothing to be seen from the deck. Our evening’s 
adventures terminated in an amusing retribution* whifiJi 
befcl the friend of the Hoff'Meisterin J;g-night. Every 
one who has trja^elled knows well, 'that nowhere does the 
very dcspicaUc an4 universal sin of selfishness appear in 
• . x2 * ^ 
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60 tm&vourabls light as on a journey.,. In a luxurious 
house, where every one is comfortaUe, the most egotistical 
person can afford to be condderate and obliging; but 
where the accommodation is inadequate to the numbers, 
and there is* no rule but justice or generosity for the 
vanous arrangements, it is a very different matter. 

1 do not l&iow if ^t be the character of the German ladies 
in general, but certainly those with whom we have to do 
show a very ’sufficient cai^ of themselves, and a want of 
gentleness and conddSration for others, which is very far 
from pleasing. The friend of the HoffiMeisterin in par- 
ticular, evidently possesses a share of egotism quite in 
accordance Vdi thq size of her person. Our accommo- 
.dalqon for the night, just flow, is wretched — so wretched, 
that PIVbilld recomipiend future' travellers to ;{>erform as 
much as they can of this part of the journey by l&hd. 
There i^ but one room, and no other couches but a few small, 
narrow sofas; but it is our numbers principally which in- 
commode us seriously, as on a moderate computation there is 
a cushion for every two ladies, and a sofa for every three. 

Last night the friend of the Hoff-Meisterin passed a 
very bad night — ^but so w^ all didp- and to-day she was 
determined to fare better; so she sailed into the cabin about 
eight o’clock, to insure being the first, and having se- 
lected the best sofa, actually piled on it every cushion and 
pillow sfie could get hold of. She succeeded in making 
a very comfortable e^tion, and after an elaborate toilette, 
aocording to the fashion of German ladies, proceeded 
to deposit herself thereon, in so easy and luxurious a posi- 
tion as*to excite the indignation of the whole party when 
they assemble^ ,.and found that she had actually pos- 
sessed herself of everything provided for^he accommoda- 
tion ofall. But the avepger was at hand, dit so chanced 
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that the foundation to the whole pile of* cushions was a 
carpet-bag, whose owner was a very vulgar, rude little 
woman. As soon as she perceived her property uncon- 
sciously aiding and abetting in making the aggressor so 
much more comfortable than she had any right to bo, 
witliout saying a word, she ran straight up to the friend 
of the Hoff-Mcisterin, who was by this time placidly 
sleeping — dreaming, possiblji^ of that lacly — when, seizing 
the bag, she drew it abruptly from under the great erec- 
tion, and instantly/ just as she expected, the v^ole pile 
was upset, the fabric gave way altogether, and cushions 
and pillows came rolling to the floor, bringing with them 
the HoflT-Melsterin’s unfortunate fricn^d, wht>se unwieldy 
frame caused something like an earthquake, as she oarae* 
doiyn with great violence in the midst of us afi, and lay 
scolding in german in the most amusing manner. 

May 25th. 

We rejoiced greatly in the bright sunny morning which 
gladdened our eyes to-day, as we should indeed have been 
unfortunate had we been destined to reach Pesth in bad 
weather. Tliere wa» a freA breeze, and occasional 
showers still drifted across the plain, from whose monotony 
we have not yet escaped ; but they did not obscur^ the sun, 
and only danced among the trees they refreshed so y^II, with 
the* rays glancing through them, till, they sparkled like a 
shower of diamonds. We passed various towns to-day, but 
none are of any interest. We stopped at several — Hohafi, 
B^a, and others. AU are much the same in appearance, 
seldom either picturesque or handsome, the buildings ifi- 
variably all quite modem, the streets wid^and straggling. 

At last, howeW, towards evening, long lines of water- 
mills on the*bank# announced • our approach to Pesth^ 
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and entering gradually into a narrow* channel of the 
river, we came suddenly in sight of the Hungarian 
capital. Great as were our expectations of the city of 
the Magyar, the “ Buda-Pcsth,” as they now call the twin 
to^ns, they were certainly not raised too high. It is 
indeed a m^st striking and interesting place, and as pecu- 
liar as it is picturesque. On the one side of the river lay 
Pesth, a handsome modern-looking town, though I believe 
it is in reality one.of^ the oldest in Hungary, with long 
ranges of wide streets, lined with stately buildings, and a 
magnificent quay skirting the edge of the water; whilst^ 
linked to it by a handsome bridge, on the opposite side, the 
rocky, irregrfiar, bpl beautiful Offen or Buda, rises from 
•among^fi^e old trees and fantastic rocks, with .its rugged 
heights, its ancient palace, and its frowning Blocksbejg. 

And between those contrasted towns, ^hich form 
in4eed rae city, though so dilFcrent in their varied styles 
of beauty, our noble Danube rolled proudly along the 
strength of the current in this spot, tinging its sea-green 
waters everywhere with foam. Buda-Pesth is certainly 
as unique and romantic a town as I ever have seen, 
though* there are fewer traces of* the variations of its 
fortunes formerly than we had anticipated. We landed at 
Pesth, and were conducted through large streets, pasta 
handsonvi theatre, and Vkrious other really splendid build- 
ings, till we reached* our hotel. We had loyally chosen 
the “ Koeniginn vob England,” which we found clean 
and pleasant in every respect. The period allotted for our 
stay was,* however, far too short to admit of loitering? it 
was already evening, and we started at daybreak. We 
therefore hurridfl* out to inspect the town^ whilst the light 
still remained to us. 

^ Pesth itself is quite ih the style of most of, the large 
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German towns;, but the Hungarian peasants in the 
streets, with their wide hats and long mantles, and the 
waggons, with teams of several horses abreast, even the 
splendid carriages, with their fierce chasseurs, and haughty 
masters within, wrapped, on that warm summer evening, 
in rich furs, stamped it at once with a peculiar characiber. 
The shops were large and good, seeiAingly but we saw 
very few churches of note, and none ©f them were open. 
This was evidently the fashionable part of the town, and 
as it was just the, hour of the evcftiing promenade, the 
streets were filled with a gay and animated crowS, — equi- 
pages of all sorts driving to and fro, and young Hungarian 
nobles riding their fiery horses withfonsid(yablc ease and 
grace. • * 

Their skill in horsemanship may h^ve struck liirthe more 
from the contrast it afforded with the Turkish mode of 
riding, to ‘vWiich we were most accustomed, and which the 
short stirrups and high saddle renders so particularly idele- 
gant, though their seat is wonderfully firm. I have seen 
both Turks and Greeks, when playing the game of the 
1 creed, almost fling themselves off to pick up their spear 
from the ground, wli^n passing at full gallop, and regain 
their position wiih extraordinary defttcrity. 

The beauty of the higher classes iikPesth also struck us 
cons^erably — ^the men were afinost invariably tall and 
dignified-looking, the women remarkable for the freshness 
of their complexion and delicacy of* their features. But 
not all the charms of the fair Hungarian peasants, with 
I Aeir piquant costumes, or the yet fairer damqs, dressed 
with so much less taste in an elaborate display ofi the last 
Vienna fashions, could ijtain us in this ji^ty little modem 
town, when, jlist opposite, Budli looked so invitingly 
quaint and picturesque, with itj bold, commanding rock, 
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and fine old buiWings clustering on thq hill. W e there- 
fore soon crossed the long bridge which connects the city, 
and seemed to have gone back a century or two in the act, 
so great a contrast was this curious old town, very quiet 
and desolate, to the gay and fashionable Pesth. 

We met none but peasants, and few even of them, as 
we ascenddd the Mark narrow streets towards the hill, 
where the only remarkable buildings are grouped near 
each other. It is strange thktthi|^town, though sufficiently 
ancient-looking, can &ow no traces ngw of the dominion 
of the Turks, once established here for so long a period, 
nor yet of the many sieges it sustained against them later. 
One fine old pothic^ church, the largest in the place, was 
^for a considerable time usdi as a mosque, and perhaps the 
interior^tiiSy retain qpme traces of this episode; but it was 
locked, and we had no means of gaining admittance.* 

Offen^ (so called from its natural hot sp&ngs, which 
certainly do make it in one sense like an enormous 
stove), though seemingly so much less frequented than its 
rival, Pesth, is nevertheless the seat of government. And 
the palace of the prince palatine is a large, extensive 
building, finely situated on»the hill ^ide. It is now inha- 
bited by the Archddke Joseph and his wife, a princess of 
Wirtemburg. We^wandered on till we came within the 

court-ytirS of this castla — that is. Monsieur de B; , 

Monsieur Ernest, and myself; for the fest of the party re- 
mained below to wait for us, finding the ascent too fa- 
tiguing# Both the gentlemen were very anxious to visit 
theinteripr, especially Monsieur Ernest, who was extremely 
desirousf of seeing the famous crown of St. Stephen, held 
so sacred by the« Hungarians, \^hich he believed to be 
preserved within some* apartment of this*palace; but we 
had foolishly omitted to tf^ke a guide, and a lurlpr-looking 
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sentinel only responded with a determined shake of the * 
head to Monsieur Ernest’s requests, delivered in most 

florid German, and Monsieur de B ’s mute appeals, 

which were decidedly French, and consisted in taking off* 
Jiis hat imploringly. 

Just then a very splendid carriage, with a powdered 
coachman and chasseur, drove out from unde/ the gateway, 
and passed us rapidly. Suddenly, to ofhr surprise, it swept 
round again, and returned to ^here wc stood. It stopped 
close to us, and we saw that it contlkined two ladies, one of 
whom, though, strange to say, she was going out to drive 
without a bonnet, was most magnificently dressed. She 
addressd me in French, told me that she was sure I was 
English, that it was a nation she extremely loved, aiifl that 
as^we seemed embarrassed, she woulibe very ^ISfl to be of 
use* to us in any way. We were much obliged, and told 
her we wisfied to visit the castle, but could not oj^tain per- 
mission; whereupon she instantly turned to her ehasseur, 
and bade him go and tell the people within that it was the 
Hoflf-Meisterin’s desire that these strangers be admitted 
everywhere. We were greatly amused to find we had 
actually made acquaintance* with this much talked of 
lady; Wt before we had time to thank her she had driven 
off, leaving us to the full benefit of «her good ^ffices, for 
the ^oors now flew open to us as though by magic, 

*The palace is sptcious and handsome, and there is a good 
deal of fine old furniture, especially^of tapestry; but it was 
well worth going through it all, were it only foi^he vibw 
fiK>m the windows, which is indeed beautiful, and totally 
diiSbrcnt, I should imagine, from what could be sfeen any- 
where else. The buildings of Offen rising*up below, group- 
ing in so well Vith old trees and rocky heights; then the 
river, whosd winding course g0XL be traced to a great dis- 
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tance, both above and below the city ; and the whole of the 
noble town of Pesth spread out on the plain before us, its 
white houses glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. 
But most beautiful of all are the Palatine gardens, which 
arc on an island in the centre of the Danube, and into 
whose thick green shades we looked from the terraces of 
the palace. 

We ^aw this chaJming view, and everything else worth 
seeing in that long ^ite of Apartments, under the guidance 
of a Swi|s more deplorably stupid than any I have yet met 
with; but the recommendations of the Hoff-Meisterin evi- 
dently made him very anxious to satisfy us in every way, 
and his attempts to oomprehend the questions with which 
<Mon«ieur Ernest assailed him with the greatest volubility, 
and in his^ own peeuliar German, were most amusipg. 
Sometimes he put on an expression of the most hopeless 
despondfney, and turned to me as though he thought I 
should "have been able to understand him, saying, pite- 
ously, What does the little gentleman want?*' At last, 
when he seemed about to usher us out without our hav- 
ing seen the famous crown, Monsieur Ernest became 
highly f^cited, and his impatience rendering him still 
more incoherent, the poor man grew quite bewildered, 
and, not ]|javing the^smallest idea of what ho was asking 
for, the' conversation which followed between them was 
most ludicrous. “ Sic haben ein Krdn?" (you have got 
a crown?) said Monsieur Ernest to him, very decidedly, 
‘^f? Aimer mcnsch (I have got no crown.) “Yes, you 
have — you have got a crown and a sceptre.” “ Holy Saiftt 
Nicholas I I have neither crown nor sceptre — I am a poor 
man with a largoi family." “A king's crown,” shouted 
Monsieur Ernest, “ and a sceptre, and a ihantle.” “ Ich 
bin kein kbnig,” he 8aid> do^edly, and^ I have not 
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got a sceptre ; I»keep the keys.” At la^t, catching at a ^ 
word, he made out his meaning, and told us the crown 

was at Vienna; when Monsieur de B wound up the 

whole by remarking, “ Et pourtant, Ernest, it is very 
strange that you should have gained,^* &c. 

We lingered so long in the castle, that it was very late 
when wc found ourselves once more in the quiet, silent 
street; but we were very anxious to ascend to th«pObser- 
vatory , which is situated on the summit of the Blocksberg, 
and from whence we were sure the View must be. splendid. 
The ascent is somewhat fatiguing, slanting up the side of 
a green hill carpeted with short grass; but we were amply 
repaid when wc reached the Obseiwatoryi for the* wide 
panoramj^ of the country whiclt is there displaced toariew^ 
with all its (|#tails,so very striking, was a sight tEat would 
indeed havj been a great loss to have missed. 

The Blocksberg is so steep and precipitous, as almost to 
overhang the Danube at this point; and the ObseVvatory, 
which crowns its rocky summit picturesquely enough, 
belongs, I believe, to the university which is established 
in this city, and is, I think, the only one in Hungary. 
We found here a vciy obligiifg personage in chasge of an 
enormous telescope, which he arranged for us so that we 
could read the inscriptions on the* buildings^ in Pesth 
quite easily. The view was sop very beautiful, *that we 
lingered long in tfie little garden siprounding the house; 
and at last we were still more untiling to move, when 
Pesth began to be lit up with long rows of ISlnps Hke 
flbry serpents, and the whispering of waters came up to 
us from an inviable river, that sometimes* was* revelled 
for a moment by the flashing lights in» the boats or rafts. 
In Offen all was dark and dlent; great rocks and thick 
masses of foliage Hone standing out against the pure s^, 
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excepting where the brilliant windows of the palace cast 
a strong glow on the streets below. 

I do not know how long wc might have stayed there, 
tracing even in the dim starlight the silver thread of 
the great stream, miles and miles away over the dark 
plain, had it not occurred to us that the passage of the 
bridge migftt be closed after a certain hour— an idea 
under *»vhose influfcnce we made the descent in an incre- 
dibly short space, of tifne. We passed through the 
sombre, ^uiet town, 'and found the bridge still open, 
and still covered with waggons with their jingling bells 
sounding clear in the night air. In Pesth itself the scene 
was even gayer by the lamp-light than by day ; the people 
•were*, all out walking, the theatre was just opening, and 
the gaily-dressed company were crowding ii^ The casipo, 
which is, I believe, admirably conducted, and a great ad- 
vantage |.to this place, looked especially brilliant, and 
seemed* quite full. We are told that there are now so 
many institutions of this nature in Pesth — libraries, con- 
cert-rooms, and so on, that it has become a very favourite 
residence for the English. I should imagine it to be a very 
agreeable one; the society's good,«they say, the climate 
agreeable, and the country is certainly beautiful, 

Wc ha^ greatly iS&joiced in the prospect of a comfort- 
able night’s rest, after so many spent in wars with the 
musquitoes, and endep,vours to make carpet-bags, and even 
portmanteaux, suppl)^ the place of pillows, which they 
difl hardiy* But we were destined 'again to have our 
slumbers broken in upon, though in a much more agret- 
abte manner.* In the middle of the night we were awoke 
by the sound of «.ost beautiful music, directly under the 
windows. It was the Aill clear burst of an instrumental 
,bahd; the air they playd3 was joy6u3 arid pxulting, 
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and between the^ strains there was a prolpnged shout of 
enthusiastic vivafs. We were all efiFectually roused, and 
every one flew to their respective windows; and there, 
surrounding the hotel, was a splendid procession, -mth 
torches, and banners, and flowers, and everything that 
could render it gay and dazzling. There were priests, 
too, with the cross, and soldiers innumerable. The 
music continued some time, and then I heard a t^dow, 
directly below mine, opened; then the shouts became tre> 
mendous, and soop afterwards the*procession moved on. 
We were told the next morning, that it had* been in 

honour of Count , who was reading in tne hotel, 

having just returned to Pesth,j|pft<jr havipg perfomed 
some signal service to Hungary*— of wllat nature we wuld ^ 
not ascertain, although •sufficiently ^importaift^o have 
acqttired dor him the title of benefactor of his country; 
but what I thought really touching, as it was said to have 
emanated solely from the people, was the delicate dbn- 
sidcration which made them choose that this compli- 
ment should be paid to him in a midnight procession, 
because he is blind, and could not have seen it any better 
by day. I do not kupw if in»this country what is called 
a popular movement be at all more ift accordance with its 
name than elsewhere: I know thqjt in Ghreece, when 
traced up to its source, such a demonstration is generally 
fotoS to have resulted in the very private moVement of 
some one peculiarly interested indivmual. 


, ]^ay 26 th. 

We walked down through the wide, empty streets, 
almost at daybreak, to, embark once pipre en route for 
Vienna. This distance is shorter by land, and many prefer 
leaving the steamhpat conveyappe here, on aajount of the 
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extreme discomfort to which the traveller is noy'feubjected. 
The accommodation, always bad, is totally inadequate to 
the numbers who daily crowd on board them to go to 
Vienna; and there certainly is but the choice of sub- 
mitting to a day or two of great inconvenience, or aban- 
doning altogether the inspection of a very pleasing por- 
tion of this interminable river. 

The rival townsjiad changed parts this morning, for it 
was now Pesth which lay quiet and deserted, and Buda 
that seemed all stif ai)d animation. But we could easily 
account for this contrast; for we had seen last night that 
the principal inhabitants of Pesdi were of that class who 
prefer the artificial light of scenes of gaiety, and the arti- 
ficial smiles which ‘these call forth, to the glory of the 
rising suK,iand the first smile with which nature greets 
him ; whereas, when we passed through Buda yesterday 
evening, already all the simple inhabitants i were extin- 
gn^ohii\g their lamps and closing their houses, to seek re- 
pose, so that they were all ready to-day to welcome their 
magnificent stream, as he caught the early sunbeams and 
turned them into diamonds on his sparkling breast, or 
tossed his wreaths of foam ip the free morning air. 

We have often wished, since we began this journey, that 
this kingly river ha^ an historian more properly his own, 
who wcviltl give a detailed and accurate account of the wars 
of the Danube, from the days of old Scjyman the Magnifi- 
cent up to the period'of the late campaigns. W e have been 
rqiidingihe record which he himself has kept in his old 
ruins and shattered fortresses, and often in the names of 
m£ seemingly modern villages, so distinctly traceable to the 
ancient dominion of the Turks; and all this tells of many 
a struggle, of which the details, too minvto or numerous 
for a E^ore general accojmt, must b^ very interesting. 
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From Pestli onwards, the pages of this re^rd of his be- ^ 
came greatly more romantic and fantastic; although they 
tell of times so much more recent, that even the foot-print 
of the giant conqueror himself may be traced upon the 
sand. 

But principally the castellated ruins and^ solitary 
towers, which now crown its rocks, or peepfrom behind 
its clustering trees, are connected with visionary stories of 
the feudal time; all those old legends of true knights and 
brave old barons, which come hom(> to our hearts so much 
more closely than the stirring memory of battlis, because 
they tell of the trials of individuals, and of the sorrows and 
affections common to us all. 

We shall always find that our intej?est is roused at once 
by any aficount which the mind can unconsciously apply 
toSteelf;. and thcHetails of any act whatever of that most 
familiar D^iath, will never fail to excite our sympathies, 
merely because we know that he hovers daily %vei\bhe 
head of those most dear to us. So profound, indeed, is 
my belief in the inherent selfishness of human nature, 
that could a misfortune be named in which it were impos- 
sible we ever could have a sl^pre, I am certain we should 
feel no compassion for it. • 

The scenery of tlie Danube now jjprtakcs much of the 
nature of the Rhine, only infinitely superior, Cram the far 
gweatcr volume and majesty of its own vast stream, and 
the more imposing and bolder for&, of its rocky banks. 
The banks present to-day, besides tTie invariablc^harnnof 
l^ights rugged in form and clad in green woods, various 
more conspicuous objects. The first of thei^ is the st|^k- 
ingly picturesque Castle of Vissegrade^qpcc, I believe, a 
residence of tbe kings of Hungary. It is probably finer 
in ruins than whep it was en^e — aa very many^of these 
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^ old buildings for the actual architecture is generally 
heavy and irregular — ^but we see few traces of the splendid 
pleasure-grounds and gardens which they say once sur- 
rounded it. Shortly after passing it, the river, taking a 
rapid turn, sweeps grandly round the foot of a lofty pre- 
cipite, on the summit of which stands the town of Gran, 
the seat of ecclesiastical power in Hungary, and not more 
rcmar^ble for the? extreme beauty of its position than 
for the magnificence of fe buildings. The cathedral 
especially, which absokitely overhangs .the river, is most 
splendid ; it is of re^ .t construction, and indeed is yet 
unfinished, but is in infinitely better taste than half the 
modern build^ings, e^edally churches, which are to be 
seen^now. A oeaiftiful sfiixae of the blessed Virgin, 
standing the porjico, has, from the water, t a most 

striking efiect. She is represented poinfing upwards ; Itfie 
whole of^the dexterously- wrought marble eloquent of the 
tho^Sghtfconveyed in the inscription over her head, Quae 
sursum sunt quoerite.” 

Besides this fine building, Juq A’-chbishop’s Palace 
and various others add the imposing aspect of the 
town. The steamer stopa continqally now, for five 
minutes at a tim-' to take in the passengers from all 
the little towns we pass ; which creates a constant con- 
fusion fiiat is far from agreeable. Amongst those who 
are with us to-day, there is a gentleman high in office ki 
Vienna, with whose brother we had been very intimate 
els!^whcr#i and we therefore formed a speedy acquaintance 
with him.. In the course of conversation, the death of thp 
Ddicc of'Reiahstadt was spoken of, when, to my great 
astonishment, hes,ipentioned quite.casually — as if it were a 
fact well known — the cftcumstance of his death by poison ! 
Surely it is generally bqjl^ved that bis death resulted 
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from natural causes? Whatever surmises itere may hs 
on the subject, I have never heard it positively affirmed 
before that his existence terminated violently; but this 
gentleman seemed to have no doubt of the fact, and rather 
appeared surprised that any one should dispute it. 

It would seem that politics amongst the Hungarians 
themselves are the favourite topic of conversation : when 
several of them assembled together, tKey invariably en- 
tered on the subject; but to-dayj at dinper,,the discussion 
which arose became*so violent as to rather alarming, 
and the captain was obliged to put a stop to it. The ani- 
mation and excitement of the speakers were extreme. 
They were discussing, I believe, some* of the debates* at 
the last session of the diet, whic& is hel^ at Presburg.* 

Ip the evening wefe regaled by a couccrC which 
was performed by five or six Hungarian peasants, unasked. 
They ranged ^;hemselves in a line, flung back theii^sheej^-- 
skins, and, with the accompaniment of a sort of ^im, 
sung a long ballad in the Magyar tongue, the words of 
which we would fain have understood, for it seemed 
greatly to interest all their countrymen, llio air appeared 
to me very ancient, and was not unmusical, though some- 
what wild. We cannot yet venture to remain on 'deck 
after nightfall, in our prudent dread fevers a^jd ague; 
and i^is no small privation, for die cabin is cloi^ and 
crowded, and the gUlnce I could not fesist stealing from 
the deck this evening, showed me that the scenes on the 
Danube by night are quite as attractive as by day.* ^ 
There was something very grand in this powerful stream 
I rushing through the darkness, with the bold dUtline of ife 
^^cliffs well defined against a cloudless sky^ and myriads of 
stars — all strang&s to me, for they were not the stars of 
Greece — (]juiyfering and trembljpg, reflected in its troubled 
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bosom. Of tb% miseries of the night which followed, no 
one can have an adequate conception who has aevei been 
shut into a room some twelve feet square, witii fourteen 
unaccommodating German ladies, and whole legions of 
musquitoes. 


Maj 27(h. 

W^vete called* up early on deck to-day to see the town 
of iPiesbnrg, with whosa» comparative insignificance 1 
was a little disappointed — perhaps, because it is a spot so 
connected with the history and the times of Maria Theresa, 
that the name is everywhere well-known, and leads one 
to look for q more important place; beautiful, from its 
, position and its Idxoriant wood, it certainly is, and the 
town isr*{frobably tpuch meue extensive than^ we could 
judge of from the deck of the steamer. Seen. froiS 'the 
river, t^ ruins on the hill over the town hav^a fine effect, 
principally firom the bold forms of the wooded cliff's 
amongst which they rise, for they exhibit but the blackened 
remains of the palace, whidi was destroyed by fire. The 
modem buildings, though none of them apppear to be re- 
markable, form, as a wholes rather q graceful combination. 
The opposite shore, where the pleasure gardens are laid 
out — eoimected with the town by the invariable bridge of 
boats, *which always is sp light and elegant — ^look very in- 
viting. 'Presburg still hol^ to its ancient li^t of ha^g 
the meetings of the diet heM, .and the kings cf Hungary 
dirowned, within its walls. 

A vety old and vetj enthusiastic Hungarian lady tpld 
me dxerhadfwitnessed the coronation of the present 
peror faer% as Igipg of her &lheTjand; and by her accoont, ^ 
it must really have beenn qdendid tsglti^ when he rode 
. oil a. hri^ nduchsovwlooki the xsmr, with the 
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sword of St. Stephen in his hand, and, in presence* 
of the whole assembled Hungarian noblesse, made the 
sign of the cross with it in the air, over their country, 
whilst he took the holy vow to protect it in justice and 
iQve. I was somewhat inclined to ask her if she thought 
he had kept his vow, but it was too hazardous a question. 
Rudolph of Hapsburg seems to have been tlie great hero 
of this part of the country. Almost every ruin mT town 
we pass has some legend of hiJh. , 

The Castle of Uheben is very beautifully situated ; but 
excepting this, and a few pretty villages lying among 
vineyards, there is but little that is interesting between 
Presburg and Vienna. The county beccimes flat' and 
low, though it is richly cultivated, and embellished to a* 
gr^at distance witlj gardbns and villas, which inclicate the 
vicinity <rf a large and populous town. It was not until 
late in the ifternoon that, after a heavy shower of rain, 
a gleam of returning sunshine showed us at lasf a wide 
sweeping plain, green with the early harvests, where lay, 
spread out before us in its noble buildings and extensive 
gardens, stretching away much further than the eye could 
follow, one of Europe’s statelifest cities. • 
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CHAPTER XVn.^ 

Vienna — ^How the civilised Oitj appeared to the Pilgrims from the East — Deatli 
shows how all the Kings of Earth hold their Lands in Vassalship to him — 

The Tombs of the Emperors — The Heart of Napoleon’s Son a lucrative PoS' 
session — His TuUr’s Account of his Life — ^His Empire at Schonbmnn — The 
Music of the Imperial Chilli — ^The Emperor and £mpress~The Monument — 
* StraiioS — The Exposition of Manufactures — The Danube once more — The rival 
Castles of^fl^hard Coenr de Lion~^MoelkA-The Wirbel and Strudel— 
Linz — The River abandoned at last* — The Voice ofathe Danube — The Rolro- 
sp^t of a Journey — The Traveller called on to aid the two guiding Spirits of 
this Earth. 
f 

<5n uI pilgrims from the East, one of whose wild poetic 
lands had so long been our familiar home, the week spent 
in this well-known and much frequented city must leave 
a very difierent impression from that which it would 
produce *on the mind of the Visitor who comes buttojeom- 
parc the refinement of Vienna with the refinement of the 
Paris or tbe London^he has left. Here were no strange 
customs* to record, or barbarian ignorance to deplore. It 
was but one of the c^tral seats of Eufbpean civilisation; 
but to us, fresh from the study of nature in its unvarnished 
evil or it^ unsullied good, the whole mdchinery and frame- 
work, the*whole artificial system of this civilisation, seemed 
ne# and* straftge. 

We had come^^from those vast solitudes where the mute 
eloquence of a wonderful creation and all its mingled 
hmnomes had vied with*^aiQ,ch other to telT us only of 
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the glory of the ^Creator, and from lands, where the greaU 
voice of the Past is incessantly proclaiming the utter 
littleness of man, and how that his existence is the veriest 
item, given for good indeed, but in soberest truth a vapour 
that vanishes in air. Now here all was of man and for 
man; all the gorgeous, luxurious arrangements sechied 
designed to illustrate a practical materialism ,*which should 
make this life, visible and palpable,* to be thc^U, with 
nothing beyond or within, nt^ internal existence in hope 
and love of iramoj:tal souls. I 

Wcgrowuscd to anyatmospherc, however noxious, when 
we have breathed it long, even while secretly it saps the 
springs of life; and equally, perhaps rjciore rejdily, we -grow 
used to breathe the cxhalatioift from Ihe world of cprrup; 
tion, falsky, and folly; btit our eyes, dazzled wii#l the glare 
0/ the burning Eastern sun on the desert plains, where the 
destroying Ving of Time himself has swept in va^n and left 
no trace, looked wonderingly now on the hollow splenSour 
and unmeaning pomp with which men here most seek to 
surround each vain detail of their little miserable existence ; 
and to our ears, filled with the roaring of the waters 
through the river solitude, the very rolling of their gaudy 
equipages along the crowded streets* sounded strange, be- 
cause their prancing horses wqjre in mtual fact j^eslgned to 
drag away their leaden hours. • • 

•Then we had beftn dwelling with the heathen nations — 
with beings of the earth, earthy; and we had longed for 
lands of enlightenment, and a people of purer htpes, vAth 
the longing of those for the morning dawn whouare weary 
of darkness and night. And Christian churches there MKire 
enough indeed, magnifipent in architqpturc, gorgeous in 
decoration. TMit splendid old cathedral of St. Stephen’s is, 
in itself, pe Aaps, we of man’s least vile attempts to build a 
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fitting temple to his God; but still thq influence of re- 
ligion in these great cities of intellectual and material re- 
finement, where most they seek to embellish and enrich 
its outward signs and symbols, has ever seemed to me 
like the pure sunshine pouring its radiance on a majs 
of dold waters: it causes them to sparkle and to beam, far 
mofc than tiie dark earth it fructifies so well, but not a 
ray penetrate within the chill and monster-haunted 
depths, • 

There is another strahge thing that stijkes forcibly on the 
minds of those who wander, as we have done, from place 
to place, from rural town to courtly city; how, on entering 
into each neuj, counfjy, straightway, in some one shape 
or other, Death comes stalking out to meet us^ in order 
that he BiSy assert us that Whosogver be iiomin^ly 
deigning here, this is his territory also, and show how all 
the kingf of the earth do hold their lands in {'■assalship to 
hiirf. Now here, lord of this stately city, and of the vast 
empire which surrounds it, an emperor sits crowned; and 
one of the first things they took us to see was the tombs 
of the cniperors ! — and it is a sight worth seeing, to be- 
hold ho^ these assembled monarch*, so great upon the 
earth, have exchanged their gorgeous palaces and trains 
of courtly ^.ttendantsBtbr tluj prisons of this dungeon vault, 
and ond Capuchin monb' their gaoler ! There is mope of 
truth and' sincerity, Jioo, displayed in^ the decorations *^of 
these tombs than is usually allowed to approach even the 
mt^ulderihg ashes of king's; for they haVe placed the crown, 
by whiclbthey think it necessary still to mark out 
high stafion they held among men, on the head of a bare 
and grinning skutt. • 

It is marveEous to s^ how custom will^enable man to 
show a ^mj^acent mhumai^ty, a systematic Vant of feet- 
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ing, which is verjr revolting. Could anything be more hor- 
rible than the next sight they took us, to sec? — the heart^ 
of Napoleon’s son become a lucrative object of gain, and 
the right of showing it in its silver case, and receiving pay- 
ment from the curious visitor, a post eagerly sought after ! 

Surely, if ever any might claim a right, from the.un- 
loveliness of life, to sleep well after that fit&l fever, -it is 
this poor guileless heir to the shadows of vast kin^oms, 
and to the visions of empires^ Inheritor of a Rirse, in 
the name that was written in bloocj oh th<5 earth, the cup 
of life must have been full of bitterness to him*; and, per- 
haps, if* it be true tliat he was not permitted to drain it to 
the dregs, he may have blessed the hand that dashed it 
from liis young lips, to rcplact it with a deadlier diaught. 
One of 5ur most intimate friends was tutor lK;^theT)uke 
of Iteiclistadt; ana from all he says it may be hoped thai 
the retirement in wliich Iiis brief existence was passed was 
very favourable to him, in saving him from vi(?^mg^the 
things that are, both of time and eternity, in the false 
light of the world’s teaching. It is not amongst men 
bewildered in their hero-worship, that we may learn how 
much more great in jhc sight^of Heaven is the rflortal who 
denies liimself, to benefit but one «f his fellow-creatures, 
than the man who sacrifices thousanc^to his own selfish am- 
bition, however great his success may be. That i^ indeed, 
tie point; for in Ijiis world man judges ever by the effect; 
it is the Searcher of hearts alone whb looks to the cause. 

But more thaii anywhere else, the gently spirit^ of 
!^apoleon’s son would seem to haunt the beautiful gardens 
of the Schdnbrunn, where he dwelt, and loved so nych 
to dwell. They were his empire, who at his birth was 
hailed as King of Komel They* are very lovely, those 
gardens, where young prii^ce wandered so often:; and 
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however shorty be the stay of the stranger in Vienna, he 
must not omit to visit them. 

Mgreover, if he chance to go early on a Sunday, or a 
Saint’s day, and just at ten o’clock, should he hear a bell 
ring loudly from the palace, let him hurry back with all 
spaed, however pleasant be the shade of these long avenues 
of istately troes, and ask admittance to the chapel. He will 
not be refused, if he is in good time, and the service only 
just bl^un; and passing down a long passage, they will 
open a little dobr, and^he will find himself in the Imperial 
Chapel. It is not very large, nor remarkable for its magni- 
ficence ; but pealing through it in solemn melody, that will 
fill him with a holy awe, he will hear the most glorious 
music that ever bort a penitent soul on its wings to heaven. 
The sacra&Wusic in the chapel at Schbnbrunn ij| famed as 
^being quite unequalled anywhere; anS although I ^lave 
visited most of the cathedrals in Europe, I hait c certainly 
never Heard anything to be compared to it. 

But whilst the visitor is forgetting time and space, and all 
things connected with his individual existence, in listening 
to this majesty of sound, if he should happen to observe 
in a gallery near him an old man wjth a dim, heavy eye, 
whose vacant gaze is fixed upon him, and a stately lady by 
his side, intently occugied in making every finger of her white 
kid gloyes^fit precisely on her hand, he need not disturb his 
guide, who will probably be on his kivses behind a pillur 
at his devotions, but 'trust to the veracity of this record, 
tfaiit he 1^ seen the £Smperor and Empress of Austria. 

There is another thing, which -he must not lea^ 
yi|nna jwithput seeing, though he might be tempted to 
db so merely from the feeling of weariness, which would 
induce him to refuse to follow *his guide into the last 
church into which he will propose to ]fdd him, because 
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lie has seen so many very similar one to another already;^ 
but it were better to go through no other, excepting only 
the noble old cathedral, whose exterior from tha street 
alone it were worth travelling miles to see, than to miss 
passing into the church of the Augustines, to look on 
the monument of the Archduchess Christina, dauorhtei- of 
Maria Theresa, by Canova. 

I have seen many a sculptured thought, and some^ghich 
have outlived the thinker by thrice a thousand years; but 
I know of none \^hich strikes hon^p to our human hearts 
with so irresistible an appeal for sympathy aS this most 
beautifully sad conception. I defy any one to gaze long 
on the graceful and exquisitely mouqiful train, who seem 
about to descend into the funereal Vault, there to weep^ 
the buriej youth and beauty which has deva«red, with- 
out: Ibeling a strange sensation creeping over them, whiclr 
constrains their imagination to place within that gloomy 
cavrity as its Inmate, all stiff, and cold, and dead, sdme 
living being, yet warm with hope and energy, whom they 
themselves do love too well. 

I trust that any one who attempts to hunt Strauss 
through a long sumgier evening, as we did the^last day 
we passed at Vienna, may have Bbtter success. From 
garden to garden we chased him, lik%a gigantic butterfly ; 
and though in each and all an admirable band was per- 
fetming in a style 4o satisfy the most fastidious' taste, still 
the great master was always declared to be presiding in the 
next: and so, like true mortals, we could not be^ontented 
'vyth the pleasure within reach, as long as it w^ possible 
to grasp at more, and passed the evening wapdeifng fi;pm 
one scene of arausement.to another wit^ojit enjoying any. 

We were fefttunate, dining ouf short stay at Vienna, 
in seeing tlte exposition of manufactures, which occurs 
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only once in yeais. Splendid fnmitnre, models of all 
kinds, crystal, porcelain, si^ mann&ctures, in short every 
production of the national industry which could be ima- 
gined, were very tastefully displayed in the long galleries 
of an extensive building. We were struck with the per- 
fection to which they had attained in carving wood. There 
wefc severat little statues, which were really beautiful. 
Onc^oom was entirely filled with carriages, and another 
with specimens of the mineral resources of the country, 
which seemed very abundant; but, pn the whole, the 
exposition was inferior to that of Paris. 

Having duly seen all the other sights, which every one 
sees, and visited all fhe galleries of paintings, as might be 
testified by our achfing eyeJS, or the painful impression left 
on our nmrtiory of spme hundreds of j)ictures, svl mingled 
“together in one wild confusion never to be cleared up, we 
prepared to leave this very splendid and pleasant city 

Mtosiour de B and his nephew, like a pair of wolves 

who have snufted the first scent of the carrion they delight 
in, afar off, having breathed once again the air of the 
civilised world in its gaiety and luxury, were now raven- 
ously anxious to be at the seat of aJj refinement, in Paris. 
Kentucky we abanddhed on the stairs oi the hotel, deli- 
berating ^hetlier, w he come all the way up the 
Danube, it would not bq very good fun to go down %gain 
(I give hi& own words); and we oursrives determined H)n 
proceeding still two days with the stemboat conveyance 
oft thatrsver, for we had been told that the space between 
Vienna ajid Linz, is finer than all wae had already seenipf 
^ Daifabe, And, certainly, we were obliged to own 
that, always expf pting the mig|x1y pass near Orsova, so 
nnpaarall^ed in its grand and savloge beanty , such is indeed 
the casl. 
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The character of the scenery is now very different from* 
what it was in our earlier acquaintance with it. Its soli- 
tude and its vfttness arc gone, the river is comparatively 
narrow, whilst from its beautiful banks new objects of in- 
terest start out each moment; now a ruined castle on a 
rugged height, haunted with strange stories of thet)ld 
robber knights who dwelt in it; now a monastery ^lid 
amongst the trees, with its dull ceaseless bell ringix^g out 
on the summer air; now a gayihttle village, with its gar- 
den sloping down p the water’s edge; and* again a turn in 
the river will suddenly display a beautiful vicw*of the dis- 
tant country — far off the snowy hills, and then dark forests 


and rich fields and vineyards, all lipi:urian| and smiling. 
They showed us the Castle oPDurrefistein, and tojd us^ 
that there»our own^llichftrdCoourdeJjion wa&tftiprisoned, 
and tliere the voice of his faithful Blondcl was a twofold* 


music to hfs ear; but after we had looked long^upon it, 
with all the interest such a tradition must inspire, anoiher 
passenger came hurrying to show us a different castle 
further on, which he declared was the true scene of that 
romantic incident; and then there arose a very violent 
discussion among thd company on "board, as to the claims 
of the rival sites, which it seems haslong been in dispute, 
An Irishman would have recopmenied them ^o say that 
Blcyi^del sung at the one, and Richard was imprison9d at the 
ofiier ! and indeed Jdo not know howjslse they mil settle it. 

Late in the evening we were caljed up on deck to see 
what we could of tfce magnificent monastery of Moelk,<)y 
the feint light of th& crescent moon; but that jnild glow 
was at least enough to show us a very palace /or toteliBegs 
and splendour, standing proudly on a^^recipitoua rock, 
around whose lase the nver sweeps in foam. They say 
that Moelk*date8«itB aiij^nal foundation from the tenth 
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^ centuiy. At sH events, a more princely^ structure, or one 
in a finer or more commanding position^ could not well 
be imagined. 

Very early in the morning we reached the Wirbel, 
which is the name they give a terrific whirlpool that sud- 
denly appears in the centre of the river, the waters raging 
maSly, and izrithing themselves within it as though they 
weri^in an agony • and scarce has the vessel escaped from 
' it in safety— and none but a skilful pilot could steer it 
past the foaming vortfx that fain woul^l suck it in — when 
it enters oh the yet more terrible rapid oi’ Strudel, where, 
only a week before we passed it, a boat containing a 
number of persons )vho had been on a pilgrimage was 
^ dashed to pieces ailiongst lihe rocks, and sixty lives were 
lost. Bifi*licre the<.river, as though it would compensate 
"for its dangers by its beauty, grows sublime «and* wild 
again. It concentrates its waters into a narrow channel, 
that they may have greater power to chafe the precipices 
on either side; and its banks rise mountainlike once more, 
all clothed in sombre dark green forests. And so, making 
us wonder hourly morl and more that it should not yet 
be weary of charming; the Danube Jed us on to the quiet, 
pretty little town of Linz, 

And hysre at lastrve fiijially parted company with this 
most noble river. It seemed to us almost as thoug]j we 
were called on to bid farewell to a familiar friend, after^o 
many weeks that we had trusted ourselves to its guidance, 
and mado it a part of our daily existence. 

We ha(J followed its course since the first moment wh(¥|i, 
^^Iv.nging an^ tossing in the midst of that dark, angry sea, 
bur little vessel ^^d suddenly mef with a yet stronger re* ^ 
sistance, and we were told to zfiirk, in the discoloration 
water, how the proud Danube invaded even the 
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Stormy Euxine; tjxen we had entered upon«it in its inten- - 
sity of solitude, where it seems like a great mourner, with 
its sky-like pall, and its shroud of mists, and its deadly 
vapours floating on the dull air, as though it called them 
up to deter all human beings from intruding on its dreary 
loneliness; and gradually we had seen the sleeping natiire 
awake on its lifeless banks, and throw over thfem a veiF of 
summer green and wreaths of flowers ;»and then, li]j^ an 
enchanter, whilst its growing ioveliness stole on us un- 
awares, it led us oE^from scene to sfene oi quiet beauty, 
till among the blooming hills of Orsova we could have 
made our home for ever. 

But,, lest we should imagine it w|S alwsgrs so lovely 
and gentle a river as it tHfen appeared, suddenly it, 
• gathered up its t:j^mendous waters^^and sho^d us, as 
it roSred* through that terrific pass, how it could cleav6* 
the very mdhntalns, and take for its rampart the^ mighty 
precipice. Soon it changed again as it drew near the 
heart of Europe, and, like a courtly beauty, began to deck 
itself with jewels, and the crowning gem of all was Buda- 
Pesth ; and so on, now smiling, now raging, but ever grand 
and majestic, syren-lilgc it looked its loveliest jusj at the 
great Wirbel, as though to allure *the fascinated gazer 
into the fatal whirlpool; and thpn gently and saijly it bore 
us t^ the gates of Linz, that we might leave it there, and 
leif it pass on its way at last unheeded.^ 

And we owed it much, this mighty^ river, during the long 
period it had carried us on its breast, for it hs^ sho^^ 
u% new aspects in nsPbure, and new wonders iu, creation, 
and it had called up on its banks old dreamy jnenloriesptq^ 
. teach us many an emphatic lesson, givinj^ record of the 
destinies of mefl departed^ whose li!e seemed ever to have 
been much lifce oua own course through the rapid — a brief 
struggle, and then a great ^ 
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The voice o^m mmj waters had become to its a well- 
known music, as night after night they lulled us to sleep cm 
its vast heaviilg bosom, and day after day murmured to us 
with that eloquence which is in every one of nature^s 
voices. All speak the same language— whether it be 
utllfered by the river as it disperses its rich waters to fertilise 
the'earth, or^by the autumn wind as it bears away the 
seed *0 scatter it oil the ready soil — for still the burden of 
* their song is ever of goodaess and of mercy. 

But the great voiee( of the Danube should hear no 
more : it might teU its tale now, perhaps, to more attentive 
ears, but for us the opportunity was past, 'the journey ended. 
And there is anotlie^ thought that at the close of ^ long 
journey must always, I think, rise painfully on our minds. 
It is the '<5fuestion re must involuntarily ask^ourselves,'*^ 
'"flf what trace our own steps have left in the patlTs we 
have trqdden in the lands we have visited! Have we 
walked among the barbarian nations idly to moralise over 
their ignorance and error, or exult in our own superior 
knowledge and thrice happy lot, without making one 
effort to^cast the fain:4st spark of light among them? 
Have vje gathered all the^amuserqi^iit, all the pleasure, 
which the varied scenes aflbrded, and can none say that 
we came tjhere for gjod? , Or, yet more, have we passed 
through the gay and peopled cities, where the de.adly 
spirits of 'scepticism, and bold vice, «and false morality, 
courted and received, are all abroad, arrogating to our- 
se^res th(r blessed name of Christian, mi allowed one ac- 
tion or omi word of ours to oast diditoour or ridicule up^ 
higtt an^ holy ocdKng? 

These are dee^^questioni, but they unport the traveller 
much ; for wheresoever he may Vander to s£hd fro upon the 
fai^ of thm earth, it is thus l^t it wUi ever appear to him: 
80^ great wilderness, all storms gud tempests, wh^e the nar 
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tions shall grope in a thick darkness ; ■wifk here and there^ 
a lightning flash that dazzles their eyes, ^d, rarer far, a 
•pure gush of sunshine, deluding not, thou^ very bright; 
where shall be voices talWg of justice and mercer, min- 
gjing with the groans of an oppressed people stretching 
out their fettered hands in vain ; where shall come lihe 
deep corruption of modern society, all gracefill and refined, 
and the proud intellect that dares rejeertts God — ^Ijligkting 
the souls that escape from Hit hands^ stamped with His * 
image; and causjjig their first pure aspirations, their 
heaven-drawn hopes, their guilelessness of youth, to be 
ingulphcd in the swelling waves of their evil passions 
and their gratified sin, like the fiden qf man’s * first 
innocence buried beneath the Waters of the Deluge., 

But, in. the mid|Ji of afl this wild qpnfusion,*jihd gloom, 
andTloubt, and error, and over that peopled wilderness (a 
wilderness Plough peopled, because no God is there), he 
will yet ever behold, now obscured, now revealed, but ever 
present, two glorious angels, leading on the struggling 
family of man; serene and calm,%Ith steady pace and soft 
voice, whispering of peace and love; — and it is Jiis, if he 
be true to the caus^ of trurii, to clear away Ijie mists 
before them, and shake olF the dust* that gathers on their 
snow-white garments, for thpse ai# they w]|o bear on 
befgre us the beacon-lights of eternity, and theif names 
afb Faith and H#pe. 


THE END. 
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